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Once  again  the  Chicago  Daily  News  has  been  cited  for  serving 
the  public  interest. 

The  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri  selected 
the  Daily  News  for  its  creative  leadership  in  community  projects 
over  a  period  of  years. 

In  announcing  the  choice  the  board  of  judges  praised  the  many 
newspapers  under  consideration  for  the  honor,  but  said  "none 
has  more  courageously  centered  on  major  community  problems  and 
more  effectively  handled  them." 

The  judges  further  said: 

"This  newspaper  is  distinguished  for  its  outstanding  work  in  the 
more  important  realms  of  community  service  such  as: 

"Its  close  guarding  of  public  service  and  its  prompt  discovery 
and  revelation  of  corruption  in  public  office  .  .  . 

"Its  instigation  of  sweeping  reforms  after  exposing  court  fixes, 
race  track  scandals  and  deplorable  conditions  in  a  mental  hospital. 

"Its  study  and  presentation  of  juvenile  delinquency  problems 
and  the  encouragement  of,  and  cooperation  with,  the  better  youth 
organizations  .  .  . 

"Its  general  presentation  of  the  rewards  of  better  living  .  .  ." 

This  is  another  confirmation  in  professional  circles  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  placed  in  the  Daily  News  by  its  readers. 
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Overall  view  of  Folder 


Mechanism  and  controls  of  folder 


Forged  alloy  steel  gears. 

Automatic  lubrication  by  power  pumps 

Folding  cylinders,  one  piece  alloy  steel 

Automatic  clutch  built  into  main  drive  shaft 
.  . .  functions  automatically  to  prevent  paper 
chokes  by  disengaging  motor  drive  from 
folding  and  cutting  mechanism  bringing 
press  to  a  red  button  stop. 

Folding  operations  halted  although  nipping 
rolls  continue  to  turn  until  all  units  stop 
should  overload  occur. 


combination  of  precision,  accuracy 


and  S-P-E-E-D!  Tested  in  newspaper  plants 


from  coast  to  coast  over  a  span  of  more  than 


a  quarter  century.  See  it  in  operation,  right 


in  your  own  city  or  within  convenient  reach. 
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During  1956  and  the  first  8  months  of  1957 


Advertisers  invested 
more  dollars  in 
The  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald 
than  in  any  other 
Washington  newspaper 

The  Washhigton  Post  and  Times  Herald 
also  has  50%  more  circulation  than 
any  other  Washington  newspaper 
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M  J  GIBBONS,  Ge  nerol  Advertising  Manager 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Oct.  21-23 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  21-Nov.  I— American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  ' 
Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Oct.  22 — Associated  Press  Connecticut  Circuit,  Fall  meeting.  Longshore 
Country  Club,  Westport,  Conn. 

Oct.  23-2Sr — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  4th 
annual  meeting,  Statler  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Oct.  25-27 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association,  1957  convention, 

Blltmore  Hotel,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Oct.  26 — Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Fall  meet¬ 
ing,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

I  Oct.  26-27 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Fall  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  27 — Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida,  annual  Fall  meeting, 

,  Ocala.  Florida. 

I  Oct.  27-29 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Regional, 

Fall  meeting,  Hotel  Faust,  Rockford,  III. 

Oct.  28-29 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Association, 
annual  meeting.  University  Club,  Boston. 

Oct.  28-30 — Association  of  National  Advertisers.  Fall  meeting,  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

I  Oct.  29-30 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Fall  meeting,  Savery 
Hotel,  Des  Moines. 

!  Oct.  31-Nov.  1-2 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  meeting.  Hotel  Chinook,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Nov.  1-3 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Midwest  Intercity  Con¬ 
ference,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Nov.  3 — West  Virginia  Associated  Press  annual  meeting,  Press  Club, 
Charleston. 

Nov.  3 — New  Mexico  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association, 

I  Fall  meeting,  Albuquerque. 

Nov.  4— National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  annual  meeting, 

Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

,  Nov.  8 — Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press  annuel  meeting,  Multnomah 
Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon. 

’  Nov.  8-9 — Nebraska  Associated  Press  annual  meeting,  Clarke  Hotel, 

^  Hastings. 

,  Nov.  9-10 — Alabama  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting,  Tutwiler  Hotel, 

'  Birmingham. 

'  Nov.  10-11 — Kansas  and  Missouri  Associated  Press  Associations  joint 
meeting,  Kansas  City. 

'  Nov.  11-13 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  54th  annual 
convention.  Boca  Raton  Hotel,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Nov.  13-15 — Society  of  Technical  Writers  and  Editors,  5th  annual  national 
convention.  Hotel  Statler,  New  York. 

;  Nov.  15 — United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachusetts,  annual 
I  meeting,  Somerset  Hotel.  Boston. 

I  Nov.  16-17 — Michigan  Press  Association  Community  Newspaper  Editorial 
j  Conference  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing, 

j  Nov.  16-19 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  annual  convention.  Shamrock  Hotel,  Houston, 

Texas. 

;  Nov.  19-20 — American  Assn,  of  Advertising  Agencies,  eastern  region, 

I  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York. 

i  Nov.  19-23 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  convention, 

Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Nov.  20-23 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association  convention, 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Nov.  25-29 — International  Press  Institute,  second  Asian  Conference,  Kandy. 

I  Ceylon. 

I  Dec.  2-13 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  Unl- 
,  versity,  New  York. 

1958 

Jan.  6-17 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  9-11 — Illinois  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Editors,  meeting,  Pere  Mar- 
.  quette  Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

1  Jan.  17-18 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Jan.  23-25 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Westward  Ho,  Phoenix,  Arlz. 

Jan.  24-25— Michigan  Press  Asscclatlon,  90th  annual  convention.  East 
I  Lansing,  Mich. 

'  Jan.  26-28 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Winter  meeting 
Mark  Twain  Hotel,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  27-Feb.  7 — American  Press  Institute,  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chle^ 

News  Executives  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation)  seminar 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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No.  82  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


Who’s  Interested  in  the  Movies? 


The  answer  was  given  recently  by  the 
Saturday  Reviexc  in  a  two-page  advertise¬ 
ment  in  Variety. 

The  advertisement,  in  part,  reads  as 
follows : 

“In  recent  years,  as  part  of  its  editorial 
growth  and  diversification,  the  Saturday 
Review  has  taken  a  closer  look  at  movies, 
has  featured,  on  its  covers  frequently,  a 
Hollywood  subject — a  film,  a  star,  a  direc¬ 
tor.  And  those  particular  issues — every 
one  of  them  —  have  been  newsstand  sell¬ 
outs!  The  latest  film  cover  of  Eva  Marie 
Saint  in  ‘Hatful  of  Rain’  swept  an  issue 
off  the  newsstands  in  48  hours. 

“When  the  Saturday  Review  intensified 
its  coverage  of  motion  pictures  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  basis,  it  was  because  its  editors  felt 


that  films  constitute  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  cultural  forces  of  our  age. 

“They  have  had  no  reason,  since,  to 
change  their  minds.  In  fact,  as  issue  after 
issue  featuring  a  particular  film  has  sold 
out  at  the  newsstand,  they  have  had  rea¬ 
son  to  feel  that  movies  are  a  major  pre¬ 
occupation  of  Saturday  Review  readers.” 

Well,  that’s  what  we’ve  been  saying  all 
along,  in  these  Editor  &  Publisher  adver¬ 
tisements.  Highbrow  or  lowbrow,  rich  or 
poor,  young  or  old,  male  or  female — they 
all  like  the  movies — and,  most  important 
to  you,  like  to  read  about  them. 

That’s  why  we  keep  urging  you  to  give 
greater  space  to  your  movie  coverage.  It 
will,  to  be  sure,  help  us.  But  it  most  cer¬ 
tainly  will  also  help  you. 
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A  GREATER  TOPEKA  MARKET! 


The  KAW  VALLEY 

is  booming  wifh  New  Industry 


The  great  Kaw  Valley  of  Kansas,  traditionally  one  of  the  state's 
richest  agricultural  regions,  is  now  an  area  of  vigorous  industrial 
growth: 

30  Million  Dollar  DuPont  Plant 
9  Million  Dollar  Goodyear  Expansion 
4  Million  Dollar  Gallery  Chemical  Co.  Plant 

The  Topeka  Newspapers  dominate  the  profitable  Kaw  Valley 
market  and  also  the  Northern  half  of  Kansas  with  their  89,474 
combined  total  circulation. 


THE  TOPEKA 
CAPITAL-JOURNAL 

Stcmtfer  Publications  Newspapers.  (Represented  NaNenally 
by  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.  OfRces:  Chicago,  New  York, 

Detroit,  Son  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Atlanta.) 
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Sputnick  Sparks 

The  new  moon,  the  Soviet  sputnik,  immediately  begot  sput¬ 
nik  songs,  the  June-moon-spoon  sort  of  thing  with  a  heavy 
Russian  accent.  Telegraph  Editor  Allan  M.  Lazarus,  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Times,  in  the  staff’s  “Stroller”  column,  toys  with 
the  effect  of  two  moons  on  song  writers  and  refers  to  the  new 
satellite  as  “That  Old  Devil  Sputnik.”  He  expects  the  rock  ’n’ 
roll  fad  to  be  replaced  by  the  sputnik  craze.  Mr.  Lazarus 
writes:  “We  may  soon  be  hearing  songs  like  ‘Sputnik  Over 
Miami,’  ‘Sputnik  Bay’  (‘By  the  light  of  the  silvery  sputnik — '), 
‘Full  Sputnik  and  Empty  Arms,’  and  ‘Sputnikglow!’  Can’t  you 
envision  Kate  Smith  singing  ‘When  the  Sputnik  Comes  Over 
the  Mountain’  or  Judy  Garland  giving  out  with  ‘Somewhere 
Over  the  Sputnik’?  There’s  even  a  song  which  sums  up  the 
present  status  of  the  U.  S.  earth  satellite:  ‘It’s  Only  a  Paper 
Sputnik.’  ” 


Expert  Choice 

We’ll  not  be  apologist 
Because  anthropologist 
Didn't  get  into  the  head. 

It  may  not  be  ethnic. 

But  what  the  hethnic, 

We’ll  use  signtist  instead. 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

W'nconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 
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Hagerstown 

a  sales-rich  market . . . 
as  thousands  of  advertisers 
have  found  out  through  the 

HERALD  MAIL 

A  55,000  family  buying  audience  from 
all  of  Washington  County,  Maryland  . . . 
5  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia 


$102,954,000  in  total  retail  sales  .  .  . 
last  year,  and  it  increases  every  year 

Stepped-up  earning  power  .  .  .  expand¬ 
ing  industry  .  .  .  growing  communities, 
who  want  more  .  .  .  buy  more  .  .  .  read 
more  and  more  . . . 


Lament  of  the  Exacting  Man 

Two  and  two  may  equal  four 
But  believe  me,  it’s  a  einrh 
That  72  points  or  6  picas 
Will  never  equal  an  inch. 

— Roger!  J.  Her/. 

— Elizabeth  Allen,  who’s  “Juliet”  in  the  British  comedy. 
“Romanoff  and  Juliet,”  which  opened  last  week  on  Broadway, 
once  w'orked  for  the  Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City.  .  .  .  “Ambush.'' 
a  painting  by  Buffalo  Evening  News  staff  artist  John  J.  Sunley. 
won  a  $25  merit  award  in  a  national  art  competition  sponsored 
by  the  Famous  Artists  Schools  of  Westport,  Conn.,  and  Bantam 
Books  (1,300  entries).  .  .  .  New  Haven  AP  staffer  Carl  Lalumia 
had  to  shorten  the  itinerary  of  his  European  vacation  tour  when 
his  wife  fell  and  fractured  her  left  leg.  .  .  .  Marguerite  Higgins. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Washington  columnist,  has  become 
proprietor  of  a  new  Howard  Johnson  restaurant  in  Arlington. 
Va.,  as  a  sideline.  .  .  .  'The  Martin-Beulah  items  in  the  Philipfi 
(W.  Va.)  Republican  began:  “Hell  Folks — Church  news  first." 
.  .  .  Managing  Editor  John  P.  Kelly,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunda) 
Herald,  wonders  why  he  was  not  the  first  to  call  Asiatic  flu  “Fin 
Manchu,”  and  confesses:  “I  got  printer’s  ink  in  my  blood  so 
they  won’t  take  me  down  at  the  Red  Cross.”  .  .  .  UP’s  Charles 
R.  Moore  listed  in  his  first  expense  account  for  Operation  Deep 
Freeze  III:  3  sets  arctic  underwear,  2  arctic  caps,  2  pairs  arctic 
trousers,  flight  boots,  thermal  rubber  boots,  G.I.  boots,  a  light 
and  a  heavy  parka,  2  pairs  snow  glasses,  400  6c  postage  stamps 
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HAGERSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


Nationally  represented  by 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 


— What  is  a  reporter?  Well,  Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  W'ashingtoi'l 
Evening  Star,  has  thus  glamorized  that  romplirated  and  rullurel 
creature:  “The  reporter’s  job  calls  for  nothing  less  than  ikc 
knowledge  of  an  encyclopedist,  the  wisdom  of  a  judge,  the  accural 
of  an  atomic  scientist,  the  nerves  of  a  surgeon,  the  courage  ol 
a  soldier,  the  tart  of  an  ambassador,  the  physical  stamina  of  > 
prizefighter,  the  eloquence  of  a  poet,  and  the  dedicated  rompassio* 
of  a  priest.” 
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Not  founded  ’til  1871,  Birmingham  is  "the 
youngest  of  the  world’s  great  cities.’’  Diversified 
industry  and  diversified  agriculture  have  been  most 
important  in  the  Birmingham  picture. 

Birmingham  is  the  only  known  place  in  the 
world  where  all  the  raw  materials  for  making  iron 
and  steel  lie  within  a  10  mile  radius  of  the  heart 
of  the  city.  This  rich  mineral  wealth  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  Birmingham’s  rapid  growth — par* 
ticulaly  in  early  years. 

Today  Birmingham’s  diversified  INDUSTRY 
manufactures  auto  parts  and  aircraft— castings  and 
clothing — railroad  cars  and  truck  trailers — farm 
buildings  and  farm  machinery — furniture  and 
foods — and  scores  of  other  products. 

Alabama’s  diversified  AGRICULTURE  now  pro¬ 
duces  a  half  billion  dollars  income  a  year  in  Bir¬ 
mingham’s  rich  trading  area.  Cotton,  once  king, 
today  shares  its  throne  with  livestock  products. 


Birmingham  continues  to  grow  at  a  record  pace. 
Family  income  it  up  almost  50%  since  1950 — it  has 
more  than  tripled  since  1940.  These  goins  top  those 
in  other  leading  Southern  cities. 

Avg.  Family  Income  %  Increoses 


Metropolitan  Area 

1940 

1956 

1940-56 

1950-56 

Birmingham 

$1775 

$5576 

214% 

45.7% 

Houston 

21 14 

6305 

198 

11.1 

Atlanta 

2278 

6524 

186 

35.5 

New  Orleans 

2085 

5499 

164 

22.2 

Memphis 

2312 

5879 

154 

25.0 

Dellas 

2675 

6486 

142 

17.1 

Son  Antonio 

2279 

5238 

130 

-0.8 

Solirct:  S«le«  M«fif«mcnt  Syrvey  af  Byyinf  Powtr 

Total  Birmingham  buying  income  in  1956  wot 
almost  a  billion  dollars — $971,355,000.  It  will  go 
higher  in  1957. 
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Birmingham  Post-Herald 
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editorial 


Emotionalism  in  the  News 


A  N  UNHAPPY  and  unfortunate  by-product  of  the  segregation  (or 
desegregation)  story  in  the  South  (or  North)  are  the  charges  and 
counter-charges  being  hurled  back  and  forth  by  newsmen  on  both  sides 
of  the  fence  as  to  their  bias,  lack  of  objectivity,  fairness,  etc.  A  letter-to- 
the-editor  in  last  week’s  E  &  P  is  an  example  of  what  we  mean. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  the  issue  is  charged  with  emotionalism. 
It  should  be  understood  that  two  rep>orters  may  well  see  the  same  set 
of  facts  or  circumstances  in  completely  different  perspectives  depend¬ 
ing  on  where  they  live  and  the  audiences  for  whom  they  write  and 
how  their  own  emotions  are  involved. 

Compounding  this  condition,  we  believe,  is  the  modern  trend  of 
journalism  to  indulge  in  so-called  “interpretive  reporting.”  Here  again 
the  point  of  view  of  the  editor  or  reporter  may  result  in  a  different 
interpretation  than  that  of  a  contemporary  from  another  state. 

It  may  be  that  there  have  been  glaring  errors  of  omission  or  com¬ 
mission  on  both  sides,  but  it  would  seem  that  present-day  newspaper¬ 
men  (and  we  exclude  from  this  discussion  the  news  magazines  which 
report  and  editorialize  in  the  same  columns)  are  experienced  enough 
to  admit  a  difference  in  point  of  view  when  it  exists  and  to  desist 
from  name-calling.  If  they  would  understand  each  other,  and  most  of 
them  do,  there  would  be  no  cross-fire  of  criticism. 

We  do  not  condone  this  situation.  Neither  side  helps  its  own  case 
by  charging  the  other  with  errors. 


Post  Office  Authority 


Vjj^E  QUESTION  the  authority  given  to  the  Postmaster  General  by 
^  the  Court  of  .\ppeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  bar  a  publica¬ 
tion  from  the  mails  for  obscenity  even  before  a  hearing  has  been  held 
to  judge  that  question. 

The  two  nudist  magazines  involved  in  this  case  did  not  contain 
objectionable  text  material  but  published  pictures  of  naked  people 
which  the  solicitor  of  the  Post  Office  Department  deemed  “obscene 
and  indecent  when  judged  by  the  ordinary  standards  of  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  citizens  of  this  country.” 

We  hold  no  brief  for  the  publications  mentioned.  We  do  believe  that 
barring  any  publication  from  the  mails  prior  to  a  hearing  is  offensive 
and  that  the  protections  of  due  process  should  be  extended. 

The  test  of  obscenity  as  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  It  shoidd  not  be  left  to  Post  Office  administrators  no  matter 
how  careful  and  conscientious  they  may  be.  There  are  dangers,  to  be 
sure,  in  commercial  pandering  to  vulgar  tastes.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
dangerous,  however,  as  the  shortcuts  to  censorship  which  may  tempt 
us  in  looking  for  a  way  to  stop  the  initial  evil. 


lAPA  Housecleaning 


^ I^HE  INTER-AMERlCAN  Press  Association  is  forthright  in  its 
devotion  to  freedom  of  the  press  and  its  hatred  of  anything  smack¬ 
ing  of  censorship  or  totalitarianism. 

Last  year  it  expelled  an  associate  member  because  of  his  alleged 
devotion  to  a  totalitarian  regime  in  this  hemisphere. 

This  week  it  took  its  second  step  in  housecleaning  by  ejecting  Im 
Nacion  of  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic,  which  is  owned  by 
and  does  the  bidding  of  Dictator  Trujillo. 

A  third  step  is  in  the  making  with  formal  charges  brought  against 
the  membership  of  Alerta,  Havana,  Cuba,  owned  by  Ramon  Vas- 
concelos  who  is  Batista’s  Minister  of  Communications  and  who  per¬ 
sonally  signed  the  censorship  decree  now  affecting  the  Cuban  press. 


And  be  ye  kind  one  to  another. — Epht- 
sians,  IV ;  32.  Synd 
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Headlines : 

Visiting  Nurse  Assoc.  Expectant 
Mothers  Series  To  Continue. — Hingham 
(Mass.)  Journal, 

• 

Greyhound  Pats  Hospital  For  Job 
After  Wreck. — Hollyicood  (Calif.)  Citi- 
Kn-News. 


letters 


OF  ANGRY  READERS 

Ray  Erwin’s  Column  (Sept.  28)  quoted 
Eldon  Roark,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press 
Scimitar  columnist,  as  writing  he  had 
discovered  a  country  corres^pondent  for  a 
Mississippi  newspaper  who  had  made  only 
one  person  angry  in  51  years  of  writing — 
through  a  typographical  error  the  one  time. 

First  of  all.  I’ll  betcha  80  million  dollars 
she  got  more  than  one  person  per  week 
angry  and  if  by  some  wild,  unbelievable 
miracle  she  did  get  only  one  person  “mad” 
at  her  in  51  years,  she  must  have  been 
writing  one  helluva  dull  column. 

As  golf  editor  of  the  Staten  Island  Ad¬ 
vance  for  the  last  24  years.  I  figure  I  get 
about  a  dozen  people  a  week  “mad”  at  me 
— and  every  darned  one  of  them  uninten¬ 
tionally.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  write 
any  kind  of  column  and  not  get  people 
angry.  For  instance,  if  I  lavish  high  praise 
on  a  certain  individual,  the  people  who 
don’t  like  this  certain  individual  are  angry 
at  me  for  praising  somelxKly  they  don't 
like  .  .  .  etc.,  ad  infinitum.  (.And  you’d 
think  a  golf  column  would  be  out  of  the 
sphere  of  prejudice). 

Charles  (Biddy)  Barnett 

Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance 

STYLEBOOK  PURPOSE 

“.  .  .  tendency  of  many  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  to  encourage  stuffy  writing  .  .  .  The 
news  is  all  narrative,  and  narritive  writing 
that  isn’t  breezy  is  hard  going.” 

I  quote  from  Roy  H.  Copperud  in  Edi¬ 
torial  Workshop  No.  68.  He  takes  a  “sock” 
at  newspaper  stylebooks,  which  he  seems 
to  infer,  do  not  lead  to  “breezy  writing.” 

If  stylebooks  did  stress  “more  breezi¬ 
ness,”  isn’t  there  the  danger  that  some 
reporter-writer  would  go  overboard,  with¬ 
out  restraint,  and  lapse  into  the  smart- 
alecky  jargon  often  found  in  other  types 
of  writing? 

We’ve  got  to  stay  within  certain  bounds, 
as  it  were.  We  may  intersperse  in  our 
copy,  some  slang  words  (some  are  recog¬ 
nized),  but  we  have  to  be  careful.  Mayhe 
we  need  more  colloquial  word  usage;  but 
here  again,  we  must  be  wary.  We  mustn’t 
over-stretch  the  meanings  of  words. 

Montgomery  Mi  lford 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Groin  Aid  Asked  For  Seal  Beach. — 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register, 

Youth,  16,  Is  Shot  in  Project  Here. — 
Ack;  York  Times, 


Cloudbursts  Hit  Texas;  Speaker  Is 
Dropped. — Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer, 


Fox  and  Mink  Bedcovers  On  New 
fl<»r  at  Macy’s. — New  York  Herald 
Iribune, 


19, 
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ONE  LAST  CHANCE 

Read  about  the  Tulsa  Tribune's  search 
for  a  headline  for  the  story  from  Ugley, 
England,  (Oct.  8,  page  45).  .After  five 
minutes’  deliberation,  I  suggest: 

Once  Nasty  Girl,  Ugley  Teacher  Now 
Pretty 

or 

Nasty  Move  Makes  Pretty  Ugley  Teacher 

James  L.  Rogers 

Director,  News  Service. 

North  Texas  State  College. 

Denton,  Texas 

19,  1957 


LNFORMATION,  PLEASE 

We  should  be  interested  to  know  what 
papers  in  cities  of  more  than  500,000 
population  are  still  publishing  in  the 
original  building  which  they  were  occupy¬ 
ing  82  years  ago. 

L.  L.  WiNSHIP 

Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 


READING  COURSES 

University  students  too  often  fail  to 
read  current  newspapers  and  magazines. 
What  is  the  solution?  Some  teachers  have 
suggested  that  schools  of  journalism  offer 
courses  in  newspaper  and  periodical  read- 
ing. 

What  do  educators  in  American  schools 
of  journalism  think  of  this  suggestion. 
Frankly,  it  makes  them  shudder.  Almost 
none  of  them  like  it.  according  to  a  study 
conducted  by  Florida  State  University 
School  of  Journalism. 

For  nearly  20  years  courses  in  periodical 
reading  were  taught  on  the  campus  in 
Tallahassee.  They  were  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  articles  in  The  Atlantic  and 
Harper’s.  In  1954  they  were  eliminated. 

Should  these  courses  be  restored? 

Only  four  of  80  schools  responding  re¬ 
ported  that  they  offered  any  kind  of  peri¬ 
odical  reading  courses.  These  were  Creigh¬ 
ton.  Wyoming.  Washington  State,  and 
Michigan  State. 

None  of  the  schools  admitted  offering 
a  specialized  periodical  reading  course  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Harper's  or,  for  that 
matter  in  New  Yorker  and  Saturday  Re¬ 
view,  Nation  and  New  Republic,  or  any 
other  combination. 

Nor  did  76  schools  plan  to  offer  either 
specialized  or  general  courses  in  periodical 
reading.  Why?  Their  students  read  maga¬ 
zines  in  such  courses  as  Article  Writing. 
Contemporary  Affairs,  Introduction  to 
Magazine 

(iaustic  comments  were  made  by  several 
educators:  “I  cannot  concieve  of  any  reput¬ 
able  university  giving  course  credit  for 
reading  magazines.” 

“It’s  probably  the  only  way  to  get  some 
of  our  students  to  read  magazines,  but 
such  a  course  seems  superfluous,  even  so.” 

“The  idea  of  such  a  course  is  ludicrous.” 

What  is  the  outlook  for  specialized  read¬ 
ing  courses  in  newspapers,  comic  books, 
digests,  picture  magazines,  and  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  The  Congressional  Record  and  The 
New  Masses? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  Perhaps  one 
school  of  journalism  in  twenty  is  likely 
to  consider  the  possibility. 

Laurence  R.  Campbell 

Florida  State  University, 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 
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THE  SOUTHAM  NEWSPAPERS 


“The  day  the  medicine  man  lost  his  hat”  is  one  of  a  series  of 
advertisements  appearing  in  The  New  York  Times  . . . 
only  U.  S.  newspaper  to  carry  them. 

Their  purpose:  to  reach  the  key  men  in  U.  S.  industry  and  advertising 
agencies  who  influence  the  advertising  policies  of  Canadian 
companies.  And  to  establish  in  their  minds  the  prestige  and  importance 
of  the  eight  Southam  newspapers  of  Canada. 

In  choosing  a  vehicle  for  this  campaign,  “the  first  and  foremost 
prestige  medium  in  the  U.  S.  that  sprang  to  our  attention  was 
The  New  York  Times,”  says  John  D.  Muir.  He  is  advertising  manager 
of  The  Hamilton  Spectator  and  a  member  of  the  Southam 
Advertising  Committee. 

The  Southam  group’s  advertising  agency,  James  Lovick  &  Co.  of 
Toronto,  felt  that  “The  Times  would  enable  us  to  reach 
people  whose  influence  is  impKjrtant  and  decisive  when  advertising 
plans  are  being  made.” 

The  campaign  is  now  in  its  eighth  month.  And  John  Muir 
declares  that  “we  feel  that  this  series  in  The  New  York  Times,  with 
its  tremendous  authentication  and  prestige  value,  is  very 
definitely  helping  to  get  across  the  idea  among  just  the  people  we 
wanted  to  reach  that  the  Southam  Newspapers  are  essential 
media  of  integrity  and  stability  in  the  Canadian  market.” 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  Southam’s  New  York  representative, 
reports,  too,  that  the  campaign  makes  “our  job  easier  here  in 
New  York... the  ads  are  being  read  where  they  count  most” 

Your  media  selling  story  will  get  the  same  impact  when  it  is  told  in 
The  New  York  Times.  It  will  be  read  in  New  York  and  in 
advertising  centers  across  the  country  by  the  men  and  women  who 
make  media  decisions,  set  up  schedules,  allocate  budgets. 

See  for  yourself.  Try  it. 


Th«  day  rtia  mediciiw  mon 
lost  hU  hot 


Sfje  ifork  Sinter  i 

"All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print”  I 
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lAPA  Board  Votes  40  to  0 
To  Expel  Trujillo’s  Paper 


La  Nacion  Editor  Pleads  Vainly 
Against  Charges  Made  by  Dubois 


Washington 

The  In  ter- American  Press 
.\ssociation  at  its  13th  annual 
assembly  here  this  week  con¬ 
tinued  its  house-cleaning  by 
ousting  from  membership  a 
newspap>er  owned  by  Gener¬ 
alissimo  Rafael  Leonidas 
Trujillo,  dictator  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic. 

This  is  the  first  active  mem¬ 
ber,  a  newspaper,  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  history  of 
lAPA  “which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  board  of  directors  arc 
Fascist,  or  Cotnmunist,  or 
which  have  any  other  totali¬ 
tarian  tendencies,”  according 
to  the  constitution.  A  year  ago 


an  associate  member  was  ex¬ 
pelled  on  the  same  grounds. 

The  Trujillo-owned  newspa¬ 
per  is  La  Nacion  of  Ciudad  Tru¬ 
jillo,  capital  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  ouster  was  initi¬ 
ated  fonnally  six  months  ago 
in  a  complaint  signed  by  five 
lAPA  members  headed  by  Jules 
Dubois,  Chicago  Tribune  Latin 
American  correspondent  and 
chairman  of  the  lAPA  Freedom 
of  the  Press  Committee. 

After  a  two-hour  hearing  in 
which  Mr.  Dubois  presented  the 
case  against  La  Nacion  and 


Ramon  Marrero  Aristy,  its  edi¬ 
tor,  was  heard  in  defense,  the 
lAPA  board  of  directors  voted 
40  to  0  for  expulsion  with  one 
abstention. 

Another  Complaint 

A  similar  complaint  was  filed 
here  this  week  by  five  other 
members  against  the  newspaper 
Alerta,  Havana,  Cuba,  which  is 
owned  by  Ramon  Vasconcelos, 
Minister  of  Communications  in 
the  Batista  government  who 
signed  the  censorship  decree  in 
that  country. 

In  such  cases  the  formal 
charge  is  filed  with  the  board 
and  delivered  to  the  accused  who 
is  granted  a  hearing  at  length 
before  the  board  of  directors. 
Action  on  the  charges  against 


PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  to  the  annual  meeting  of  Inter  American  Press 
Association  in  Washington  is  delivered  by  Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez 
of  El  Pais,  Havana,  Cuba.  Other  officers  at  head  table,  left  to  right, 
are:  Herbert  Moses,  O  Globo,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  John  T.  O'Rourke, 
Washington  Daily  News;  Jorge  Mantilla  Ortega,  El  Comercio,  Quito; 
James  Canal,  lAPA  manager;  and  Robert  U.  Brown,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


Alerta  cannot  come  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  at  the  end  of  March. 

At  the  same  time  the  lAPA 
continued  its  fight  for  freedom 
of  the  press  with  a  detailed 
accounting  of  the  press’  status 
in  each  of  the  21  countries  in 
the  hemisphere.  The  report  of 
the  Free  Press  Committee  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr.  Dubois  high¬ 
lighted  the  results  of  his  own 
investigation  over  the  last  six 
months  and  the  conclusions  of 
the  committee  after  two  days 
of  hearings  which  preceded  this 
convention. 

’Bill  of  Particulars’ 

At  the  hearing  on  La  Nacion’s 
expulsion,  Mr.  Dubois  read  a 
“bill  of  particulars”  dated  May 
10,  1957,  and  signed  by  five 
lAPA  members  which  cited 
many  reasons  to  the  lAPA  board 
why  La  Nacion  should  be  ex¬ 
pelled.  In  addition,  Mr.  Dubois 
read  portions  of  recent  letters 
by  the  ex-dictator  Peron  of  Ar¬ 
gentina  (now  residing  in  Cara¬ 
cas,  Venezuela)  revealing  he 
tried  to  organize  a  campaign 
early  this  year  against  the 
lAPA  and  Dubois  to  discredit 
them  both  in  order  to  help  Gen. 
Trujillo.  In  addition,  Mr.  Du- 
(Continued  on  page  75) 


Test  Is  Made 
To  Cut  Cost 
On  Ad  Work 


Boston 

Members  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officei’s  at  their  10th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  this  week 
heard  how  an  ANPA  research 
project  has  inspired  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  discounts  which  is  aimed 
at  reducing  the  cost  of  ad  com¬ 
position. 

Major  retail 
idvertisers  in 
"  h  e  Louifiinlle 
(Ky.)  Courier- 
Jonrnal  and 
Tim-ei^  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the 
trial  system 
which  Lisle 
Baker  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager, 
explained  as 
follows : 

For  three  months,  beginning 
Oct.  1,  the  newspapers  give  a 
Ic  per  line  discount  and  a  shor¬ 
ter  deadline  for  original  copy, 
in  return  for  submission  of  copy 
in  strict  conformity  with  de¬ 
tailed  specifications.  First 
proofs  are  submitted  in  galley, 
sub-assembled  or  sectionalized 
form,  at  the  newspapers’  option, 
and  the  charging  of  advertiser 
corrections  is  made  on  an  ac¬ 
tual  time  basis  at  the  rate  of 
$7.50  per  hour. 


Phillips 


Started  Out  Well 


ACCOUNTING  for  large  attendance  at  the  lOth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  was  the 
Boston  reception  arranged  by  this  New  England  group:  Left  to  right — 
Edmund  P.  Bownes,  Hartford  Courant;  James  R.  Foss,  Lawrence  Eagle 
and  Tribune;  Malcolm  F.  Cummings,  Boston  Globe;  Kenneth  L.  Sanborn, 
Guy  Gannett  Newspapers;  and  Roger  P.  Talmadge,  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler. 


recovered  in  extra  charges  to 
advertisers. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  team  of 
mathematicians  concluded,  after 
studies  on  10  newspapers  and 
two  major  department  stores  in 
the  East,  that  long  deadlines 
encourage  advertiser  changes  in 
copy.  He  submits  copy  before 
deadline  wdth  the  knowledge 
that  radical  changes  can  be 
made  on  proofs.  The  office  proof¬ 
reading  and  correction  work  is, 
for  the  most,  wasted  effort. 

These  conclusions  inspired 
the  Louisville  discount  test,  Mr. 
Baker  said. 

In  another  phase  of  the  effort 
to  cut  costs,  the  Louisville  ad¬ 
vertisers  cooperate  by  using 
simplified  layouts  prepared  by 
the  papers. 


Color  Impact  Figured 


“We  are  not  ready  to  appraise 
the  experiment,  but  it  has 
started  out  well,”  Mr.  Baker 
reported. 

This  test  grows  out  of  the 
analyses  made  by  Dean  Robert 
Roy  of  the  Engineering  School, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  for 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute. 
A  formula  for  determining  unit 
costs  of  producing  ads  was  de¬ 
vised  and,  among  other  things, 
showed  clearly  that  some  types 
of  advertising  are  being  han¬ 
dled  at  a  loss  to  newspapers. 

Mr.  Baker  said  extensive  use 
is  made  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Formula  at  the  Louisville  papers 
and  he  said  a  “I'evolutionary 
concept”  is  suggested  by  some 
of  the  observations.  The  basis 
has  been  laid,  he  said,  for  any 
adventurous  spirit  who  would 
establish  a  rate  structure  based 
upon  space,  with  composition 
charges  added. 

The  Louisville  papers  figured 
that  ad  proofs  and  corrections 
on  the  volume  published  in  1956 
cost  $100,000,  at  composing 
room  rates.  Only  $28,000  was 


Lyle  L.  Erb,  Copley  Press, 
reported  that  the  Snn  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune 
figure  the  extra  “impact”  value 
of  ROP  color  in  their  i*ate  card. 
“We  are  not  interested  in  build¬ 
ing  color  linage  for  the  sake  of 
linage  only,”  he  said.  “Our 
rates  are  planned  to  do  more 
than  retrieve  the  extra  costs, 
as  so  many  surcharges  are  de¬ 
signed  to  do,  but  also  make  an 
equitable  charge  for  the  extra 
value  given.” 

INCFO  conferred  its  Walter 
F.  Carley  Award  “for  out¬ 
standing  and  exceptional 
achievements”  on  M.  P.  McGill 
of  the  Tulsa  newspapers. 

G.  Stewart  Phillips,  TFa.sli- 
ington  (D.C.)  Post,  was  elected 
president,  succeeding  Frank  T. 
Hodgdon  Jr.,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer  and  Netvs.  Richard 
N.  Smith,  Copley  Press,  was 
named  first  vicepresident;  Ar¬ 
thur  A.  Brown,  Xeu'port  Neivs 
(Va.)  Press  and  Tiines-Herald, 
second  vicepresident;  and  Mich¬ 
ael  M.  Pennock,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  secretary.  James 
R.  Foss,  iMwrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle  and  Tribune,  is  the  new 
treasurer. 


Dwight  Calls 


For  Vigorous 


ABC  Support 


Chicago 

Presen  ation  of  the  quality  of 
audited  paid  circulation  is  the 
vital  intei'est  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  and  they  need  to 
fight  more  vigorously  for  it. 

This  was  the  theme  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  that  William  Dwight,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
.ABC  members  here  Oct.  17. 

Alluding  to  those  who  desire 
the  prestige  of  ABC  member¬ 
ship  yet  lower  its  standards, 
Mr.  Dwight  said,  “Do  I  and 
other  publishers  place  and  keep 
our  publications  in  ABC  solely 
to  get  a  quantitative  count  ? 
Certainly  not.  Our  interest  in 
ABC  is  attached  to  the  high 
standards  of  paid  circulation 
that  spell  out  quality,  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  more  important  Q.” 

Mr.  Dwight  declared  the  news¬ 
paper  division  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  increasing  its  member¬ 
ship.  About  500  dailies  are  not 
.ABC-audited,  he  said,  but  their 
circulation  is  less  than  4  per  cent 
of  the  total.  He  called  for  an 
energetic  membership  campaign 
in  both  the  daily  and  weekly 
fields. 

The  founders  of  ABC,  he 
said,  refused  to  sully  their  ban¬ 
ner  with  free  riders  who  repre¬ 
sented  nothing  of  the  ideals 
they  established.  They  wanted 
ABC  solid,  secure,  substantial, 
trusted.” 

Scientific  sampling  may  be 
used  to  cut  auditing  costs  with¬ 
out  damaging  accuracy  of  cir¬ 
culation  reports,  chairman  of 
the  board  George  C.  Dibert  pre¬ 
dicted  in  his  report. 

Mr.  Dibert,  vice  president  of 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  reported  on  an  experimen¬ 


tal  audit  that  is  under  way. 

Mr.  Dibert  noted  that  more 
than  five  billion  dollars  is  being 
invested  by  advertisers,  both 
local  and  national,  in  print 
media  this  year. 

“I  think  it  is  interesting  that 
there  are  two  basic  character¬ 
istics  which  must  apply  to  any 
publisher  member  of  ABC  or 
any  potential  member,”  he  said. 
“First,  it  must  be  printed  and, 
second,  it  must  be  paid  for.  1 
believe  it  was  This  Week  which 
said  it  very  well,  ‘It’s  the  printed 
word  that  lives.’  ” 

“The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  provides  by  far  the 
soundest  basis  for  qualitative 
media  analysis,”  he  observed. 

ABC  membership  stands  at 
3,866,  with  91  applications  pend¬ 
ing  action.  Membership  is  clas¬ 
sified  as  follows:  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  756;  local  advertisers, 
40;  advertising  agencies,  252; 
associate  members,  36;  daily 
newspapers,  1,288;  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  776;  magazines,  290; 
farm  publications,  69;  business 
publications,  359. 

In  the  new  educational  awards 
competition  the  winner  was 
Broadcasting  magazine.  Divi¬ 
sional  winners  were: 

Daily  newspapers  —  editorial, 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent-Journal,  Roy  A.  Brown.  Ad¬ 
vertisement,  Waynesboro  (Va.) 
Neu's-Virgian,  Louis  Spilman. 

Weekly  newspapers — ^itorial. 
Richmond  (Mo.)  News,  Nelsou 
Hill  and  H.  C.  Knickerbocker 
Advertisement,  Evanston  (Ill.) 
Review,  Ray  L.  Orw'ig. 
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Columnist  Seeks 
Confidence  Test 


A  case  that  may  provide  a 
court  test  of  a  reporter’s  protec¬ 
tion  of  news  sources  arose  this 
week  in  New  York  City. 

The  Herald  Tribune  declared 
it  would  assist  its  TV  columnist, 
Marie  Torre,  in  every  way  to  get 
the  principle  of  reporter  confi¬ 
dence  established.  There  has 
never  been  a  clearcut  case  of 
this  kind  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Federal  Judge  Sylvester  Ryan, 
openly  sympathizing  with  the 
reporter’s  stand,  said  he  would 
have  to  impose  a  30-day  jail 
sentence  for  criminal  contempt 
if  Miss  Torre  persisted  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  tell  the  name  of  a  CBS 
executive  to  whom  she  attrib¬ 
uted  derogatory  remarks  about 
Judy  Garland. 

Miss  Torre  declined  to  di¬ 
vulge  the  source  of  her  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  pre-trial  examina¬ 
tion.  Miss  Garland  is  suing 
CBS.  Her  attorneys  intimated 
they  may  name  the  Herald 
Tribune  as  a  co-defendant. 
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Newspapers  Should  Probe 
Labor  Rackets,  Kennedy  Says 


Inlanders  Consider  Teen  Pages, 


pers  carry  scores  and  sponsors’ 
names  in  tournaments. 


Planned  Advertising  Sales 

By  Geo.  A.  Brandenburj:  and  Ray  Erwin 


Chicago 

\e\vspa[>ers  ought  to  dig  deeper  into  labor  racketeering  in 
this  country  as  a  public  service  responsibility. 

That  conviction  and  advice  was  given  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  at  its  convention  luncheon  Tuesday  by 
John  F.  Kennedy,  chief  counsel  of  the  U.  S.  Senate’s  Select 
Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Manage¬ 
ment  Field. 


“Our  committee  has  had  many 
high  spots  —  joui-nalistic  high 
spots  which  have  hit  the  front 
pages  and  have  been  treated 
favorably  on  the  editorial 
pages,”  reported  Mr.  Kennedy. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  sup¬ 
port  that  we  have  received,  ap¬ 
probation  which,  I  believe,  is 
largely  due  to  the  chairman, 
Senator  McClellan,  and  his 
judicious  conduct  of  the  hear¬ 
ings. 

Dig  Deeper 

“But  if  this  publicity  and 
these  efforts  are  to  have  any 
real  meaning  and  lasting  effect, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  press  to  dig 
deeper  than  the  headline  story 
to  bring  out  all  the  facts  and 
conditions  which  have  created 
this  racketeering,”  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  warned.  “We  are  happy  to 
have  the  newspapers  with  us 
on  those  days  when  we  have  a 
major  disclosure.  We  are  earn¬ 
estly  hopeful  that  we  will  have 
them  with  us  on  those  days 
when  w'e  are  endeavoring  in  less 
dramatic  circumstances  to 
achieve  and  disseminate  the  full 
understanding  of  the  problerrr 
that  is  necessary  for  its  solu¬ 
tion. 

“We  need  your  help  and  sup¬ 
port  but  also  your  ideas  on  what 
remedial  action  is  necessary,” 
the  young  Nemesis  of  Dave 
Beck  and  Jimmy  Hoffa  added. 
'  If  the  press  will  share  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  responsibility  in  this 
regard,  we  may  later  be  able 
lo  consider  the  investigation  a 
real  step  forw’ard  in  American 
society  —  to  make  this  country 
stronger,  and  for  ourselves  and 
our  children,  even  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live.” 

Mr.  Kennedy  explained  that 
‘f  is  the  purpose  of  the  com- 

EDITOR  a:  PUBLISHER 


inittee  to  arrive  at  solutions  for 
problems  that  exist  and  develop 
the  facts  so  Congress  will  act. 

Help  Wanted 

“To  accomplish  this,  your  co¬ 
operation,  ideas  and  support  ai’e 
essential,”  he  told  the  new's- 
paper  publishers. 

The  speaker  pointed  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acts  of  violence  in  labor 
disputes  in  the  last  two  years. 

“This  is  an  area  which  can¬ 
not  easily  be  policed  from  Wash¬ 
ington,”  he  observed.  “This  is 
an  area  in  which  you  as  newspa¬ 
permen  have  a  primary  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  ceaseless  vigilance 
of  newspapers  and  new’spaper- 
men  will  be  necessary  to  insure 
the  citizenry  is  protected  when 
violence  replaces  peaceful  ne¬ 
gotiations  at  the  bargaining 
table.” 

Share-your-ideas  round  table 
discussiorrs  in  four  circulation 
groups,  closed  to  non-members, 
for-med  an  important  part  of 
the  Inland  convention  program. 

Deemer  Lee,  publisher,  Es- 
therville  (Iowa)  News,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  flat-bed  newspapers 
group,  reported  that  many  news¬ 
papers  in  that  category  are  go¬ 
ing  to  7c  newsstand  price  and 
35c  a  week  for  home  delivery. 
A  surprising  number  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  are  establishing  school 
pages  and  giving  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  interesting  young  people 
in  newspapers.  Most  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  encourage  employes  to  use 
their  cars,  for  which  they  are 
paid  on  a  mileage  basis.  It  w'as 
brought  out  in  discussion  that 
publishers  should  check  liability 
insurance  carried  by  employes. 

Many  of  these  smaller  news¬ 
papers  repoii;ed  they  require 
bowling  alleys  to  use  a  minimum 
of  advertising  copy  if  the  pa- 
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.Attorneys’  Fees 

There  was  spirited  discussion 
in  this  group  about  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  attorneys’  fees  in  set¬ 
tling  large  estates.  A  small  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  reported  they 
print  detail^  information  about 
the  probate  of  all  estates,  while 
some  use  no  detail  and  others 
use  the  legal  fees  in  large  es¬ 
tates. 

John  P.  Hanafin,  Litchfield 
(Ill.)  News-Herald,  gave  the 
group  information  about  his  new 
rate  card,  patterned  after  a 
utility  rate  card.  Every  adver¬ 
tiser  pays  the  highest  rate  for 
a  given  number  of  inches,  then 
the  next  rate  for  the  following 
category  and  so  on  dowm  a  slid¬ 
ing  scale.  All  advertising  goes 
through  these  rate  steps. 

E.  C.  Hayhow,  publisher, 
Hillsdale  (Mich.)  News,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  rotary-printed  news¬ 
papers  up  to  15,000  circulation, 
said  his  group  discussed  the 
selling  of  city  governments  on 
the  idea  of  ranning  annual  re¬ 
ports  on  a  display  advertising 
basis.  It  w’as  brought  out  that 
the  public  gets  more  out  of  such 
reports  than  when  they  are  of¬ 
fered  only  in  a  legal  form.  Some 
papers  are  offering  school  board 
reports  the  same  way. 

Young  Readers 

There  was  pi’olonged  discus¬ 
sion  of  ways  to  interest  young 
people  in  newspapers  through 
youth  columns,  pages  and  sec¬ 
tions.  It  was  reported  that  more 
small  dailies  are  now  being  used 
in  the  high  schools  as  a  teach¬ 
ing  aid.  Some  papers  are  operat¬ 
ing  youth  forums  successfully. 

Peter  Macdonald,  Hutchinson 
(Kas.)  News,  told  about  a  high 
school  student  essay  contest  his 
paper  conducted,  offering  12 
prizes,  the  first  for  $100,  for 
suggestions  from  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  on  how  a  newspaper  can  be 
made  more  attractive  for  young 
people. 

Basically,  the  answers  brought 
out  repeatedly  these  four 
themes:  1)  Young  people  feel 
they  are  being  victimized  by 
adults  and  that  newspapers 
play  up  juvenile  delinquency 
without  playing  up  youth’s  ac¬ 
complishments;  2)  girls  com¬ 
plained  that  no  space  is  given 
to  teen-age  fashions,  very  im¬ 
portant  to  them;  3)  only  teen¬ 


agers  understand  teen-agers  and 
a  teen-age  page  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  teen-agers;  4)  boys  feel 
that  there  should  be  sports  cov¬ 
erage  of  their  own  schools  with 
their  names  in  boxscores.  They 
feel  that  reading  sports  news 
gets  them  started  reading  news¬ 
papers  generally. 

Departmental  friction  can  be 
eliminated  by  frequent  meetings 
of  department  heads,  another 
discussion ,  concluded.  The  75 
publishers  in  this  group  reported 
better  retail  linage  than  a  year 
ago,  but  collections  are  slower. 

In  foreign  travel,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  a  publisher  can 
claim  a  work  expense  tax  ex¬ 
emption  if  he  actually  writes 
some  articles  for  his  paper 
while  on  tour. 

Newspapers  were  advised  to 
work  with  high  school  journal¬ 
ism  classes  to  get  more  young 
people  interested  in  news  work. 

The  group  between  15,000  and 
50,000  circulation  was  presided 
over  by  Loring  Merwin,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pan¬ 
tograph.  He  said  many  in  that 
classification  were  using  planned 
advertising  selling  aids  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
with  singular  success. 

For  instance,  W.  E.  Beeler, 
Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Gazette,  re¬ 
ported  ad  linage  gains  of  100% 
by  using  the  planned  selling  ap¬ 
proach.  On  linage  as  a  whole, 
only  one-third  of  the  group  re¬ 
ported  an  overall  linage  gain 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year. 


Profits  Squeezed 

David  R.  Bradley,  publisher, 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press, 
chairman  of  the  group  over  50,- 
000  circulation,  said  his  group’s 
main  discussion  revolved  around 
stationary  or  declining  revenues 
with  which  to  meet  rising  costs 
of  labor  and  newsprint,  thus 
squeezing  net  profits  drastically. 

Do-/ f- Y  ourself 
Movies  Valuable 

Chicago 

Movie-making  can  be  a  pro¬ 
ductive  public  relations  factor 
for  newspapers,  several  publish¬ 
ers  reported  at  the  Inland  con¬ 
vention. 

Philip  F.  Miller,  Royal  Oaks 
(Mich.)  Tribune  publisher,  ad¬ 
vised  fellow  publishers  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  own  movies. 

“If  you  go  to  a  professional 
producer,  he  will  want  $30,000 
and  you  can  do  the  job  yourself 
for  one-tenth  the  cost,”  said  Mr. 
Miller. 

He  suggested  that  a  file  card 
be  made  out  for  each  scene 
planned.  Thus,  there  might  be 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Herald  Trib 
Tests  ‘New’ 
Techniques 

New  York’s  116-year-old 


A  lead-all,  called  a  “focus,” 
“to  make  it  easier  for  readers 
to  understand  today’s  compli¬ 
cated  news.”  By  relating  what 
has  gone  on  before,  if  necessary, 
and  otherwise  to  provide  a  set¬ 
ting,  focus  is  supposed  to  give 
some  hint  of  the  story’s  signifi¬ 
cance. 

“World  Insight . . a  feature 


-■  ■■  fnp  ,  •  check  weight  carefully  in  order 

lVl0r6  1  CStinS  to  keep  it  as  close  to  32  pounds 
O  as  possible. 

TVT  *  I-  “These  instructions  were 

vJl  il6WSprini  issued  in  a  company  which  has 
^  shown  that  it  is  controlling  the 

basis  weight  within  narrow 
WClffnl  Urff6Q  limits,”  Mr.  Schurz  said. 

^  ^  At  the  meeting  of  the  Inland 

Newspaper  publishers  all  over  Daily  Press  Association  in  Chi- 


Herald  Tribune  on  Oct  15  fired  set  in  two  column  measure,  on  the  country  are  encouraging  the  cago,  Philip  D.  Adler,  pumisher 
the  first  shot  in  its  own  full-  page  2  “to  give  readers  inter-  ANPA  Research  Institute  to  of  the  Davenport  (la.)  Times, 
scale  battle  for  an  increased  esting  foreign  news  in  an  easy  continue  its  examination  of  the  urg^  all  members  to  cooperate 


share  of  circulation  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  market. 

It  was  a  48-page,  three-section 
paper,  with  24  additional  news 


convenient  way  and  in  as  few 
words  as  possible. 

“Radar  Screen,”  in  typewriter 


basis  weight  of  newsprint  sam¬ 
ples.  (E  &  P,  Oct.  12,  page  9). 
The  initial  study,  under  con- 


type,  a  “look  ahead”  feature,  trolled  laboratory  conditions,  dis- 


with  the  Institute. 

Test  Challenge 
The  validity  of  the  ANPA 


columns,  new  features,  and  new  handled  by  Arthur  Hadley,  one  closed  a  variance  from  32.2  to  laboratory  testing  was  ques- 
to/.Vininiioc  nf  oHUi'ncr  ’airnaft  ir.  time  conductor  of  the  PeriscoDc  35.3  pounds  in  185  tested  Honed  in  a  statement  which  the 


techniques  of  editing,  aimed,  in  time  conductor  of  the  Periscope 
the  w'ords  of  Editor-Publisher  department  in  Newsweek. 


do.6  poi 
samples. 


tinned  in  a  statement  which  the 
Newsprint  Information  Commit- 


Ogden  R.  Reid,  at  “what  a  “Across  America,”  which  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  publisher  made  in  response  to  an  E&P 
modern  newspaper  should  be.”  covers  in  a  light  way  the  domes-  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trio-  request  for  comment.  The  com- 
Next  in  view,  with  mechanical  tic  scene,  with  short  stories,  une,  president  of  the  Institute,  niittee  speaks  for  a  dozen  of  the 


improvements,  will  be  color,  Mr.  purposely  humorous  in  llavor. 
Reid  said.  “We  want  to  keep  these  as  bright 

Executive  editor  George  as  we  can,”  Mr.  Cornish  said. 
Cornish,  up  from  the  copy  desk  “We  don’t  w'ant  the  paper  to  be 
during  34  years  on  the  same  so  full  of  significance  it  is  dull.” 
paper,  took  three  words  to  de-  ^  city  and  suburban  page. 


purposely  humorous  in  flavor,  said  the  laboratory  is  anxious  major  producers. 

“We  want  to  keep  these  as  bright  to  receive  many  more  samples  Calling  attention  to  ANPA 
as  we  can,”  Mr.  Cornish  said,  for  weighing.  bulletins,  issued  in  1938  and 


r  weighing.  bulletins,  issued  in  1938  and 

S30  Million  Bill  1955,  the  newsprint  agency  said 

exposures  to  varing  degrees  of 
One  publisher,  upon  reading  humidity  at  the  mill  and  in  the 


paper,  took  three  words  to  de-  -A-  city  and  suburban  page.  One  publisher,  upon  reading  humidity  at  the  mill  and  in  the 

fine  the  target _ “complete,  con-  ^  page  devoted  to  “Medicine  the  preliminary  findings,  re-  press  room  would  account  for 

venient,  lively.”  and  Science”  and  “Education.”  marked  to  Mr.  Schura:  “I  had  changes  in  basis  weight. 

The  shot  could  well  be  a  The  former  column  is  written  never  realized  how  much  basis  “It  is  impossible,”  the  corn- 

guided  missile,  since  seven  by  Earl  Ubell,  Science  editor,  weight  would  affect  our  nevrs-  mittee  said,  “to  sample  rolls  in 
months’  planning  was  behind  it  "'bo  has  been  given  Robert  C.  print  bills.  An  extra  pound  of  the  press  room  and  come  up 
by  the  paper’s  top  key  men,  plus  Toth  as  assistant,  while  the  basis  weight  in  each  ton  weight  with  an  accurate  basis  weight.” 
the  help  of  special  depth*  sur-  latter  is  the  work  of  Miss  Terry  at  $4.20  per  pound  for  the  The  mills  keep  continual  reel 
veys  by  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup  Ferrer,  formerly  education  edi-  nearly  seven  tons  of  newsprint  records  so  that  the  sheet  is  held 
and  some  new  financing  from  Newsweek.  consumed  in  the  United  States  within  the  allowable  five  percent 


John  Hay  Whitney,  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James’. 
Barney  Cameron,  vicepresident 


Women’s  Section 


consumed  in  the  United  States  within  the  allowable  five  percent 
would  add  almost  $30  million  a  off  the  32-pound  standard. 


year  to  the  users’  total  bill.” 


“The  fact  is  the  publisher 


The  women’s  department  (Basis  weight  is  the  standard  pays  for  newsprint  in  terms  of 


and  business  manager,  described  leads  off  the  second  section.  It  set  by  the  Treasui’y  Department  its  basis  weight  at  the  mill,”  the 
it  as  “the  beginning  of  a  long  is  edited  by  Eugenia  Sheppard,  to  qualify  newsprint  of  30-35  committee  said.  “Variation  be- 
range  campaign  of  improve-  who  has  been  given  Eleanor  pounds  for  duty-free  import.)  tween  the  mill  and  the  press  are 
ment.”  Adams,  formerly  women’s  editor  For  further  tests  publishers  meaningless  and  represent  no 

When  at  about  10  P.M.  Mon-  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  ai’o  requested  to  submit  samples  additional  cost  to  him.  The  num- 


day  Oct.  14  some  of  the  execu-  as  assistant.  Pictures  are  splash-  tom  from  the  middle  of  rolls  so  ber  of  pages  obtainable  from  a 

tives  gathered  in  Mr.  Reid’s  ed  big.  New  departments  in-  that  they  will  contain  the  exact  role  of  a  given  diameter  has  no 

office  for  “coffee  and  cake”  and  elude  Charles  Ventura,  society  moisture  content  as  when  relation  to  the  basis  weight.” 
to  view  first  copies  from  the  columnist,  formerly  on  the  New  shipped  from  the  mills.  A  stand-  ^ 

press,  one  important  member  of  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  50%  moisture  content  was 

the  team  was  missing.  Frank  and  a  department  on  “Family  set  by  the  lab  in  the  first  tests  PBI  Agents  Make 

Taylor,  executive  vicepresident.  Finance”  by  Donald  I.  Rogers,  "’ben  it  was  found  that  samples  Innuirv 

was  in  the  hospital  recovering  business  and  financial  editor.  varied  five  pounds.  *  *.  .  / 

from  pneumonia.  Gallup  surveys  were  completed  Mills  \re  Checkin  _  Antitrust  Division  of  the 


from  pneumonia.  Gallup  surveys  were  completed 

In  the  March  ABC  statement,  before  the  staff  got  down  to  busi-  .  i  i 

the  H-T  had  367,248,  the  lowest  to  make  definite  plans  for  Mr.  Schurz  emphasized  that  another  look  at  the  news- 

figure  of  all  seven  New  York  the  “new  HT.”  no  implication  should  be  drawn  wint  industry.  FBI  agents  have 

dailies.  A  question  specifically  asked  that  any  manufacturer  is  in-  begun  a  round  of  inquiries 

The  front  natre  annnnncpmcnf  want  your  news  tentionally  shipping  overweight  «'»mong  publishers  and  others  in 

Tuesday  simply  stated*  condensed?”  The  majority  an-  newsprint.  He  said  preliminary  preparation  of  a  report  to  w 

“Today  the  New  York  Herald  saying  they  got  testing  had  shown  a  wide  vari-  submitted  to  Congress  at  the 


FBI  Agents  Make 
Newsprint  Inquiry 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  tak- 


Tribune  is  publishing  a  new  spot  new^s  on  iv  or  radio,  i 
three  section  newspaper  with  detail  in  the  papers 

increased  general  news  coverage  .  * 

and  special  news  departments.”  Dentist  Penalized 
The  three  sections  were:  (1)  CixciNf 

main  news,  26  pages;  (2)  TV  —  Ppfpr  wV,n  wr 


spot  new's  on  TV  or  radio.  They  ation,  then  the  Institute  decided  >iext  Session. 


to  test  a  larger  number  of  Ten  years  ago  an  antitrust  in- 
samples  and  asked  22  news-  vestigation  of  pricing  practices 
papers  from  different  sections  of  wound  up  in  the  files  after  ol- 
the  country  to  send  sheets  to  filial  protests  that  the  inquiry 
Cincinnati  laboratory.  reached  too  far  across  the  bor- 

Toefo  der  loto  affairs  of  non-American 


\  ^  t;  V  “  Dr.  Peter  Garvin,  who  writes  Tests  showed  that  some  manu-  >"to  affairs  of  non-Amencan 
A.W-  u  signed  newspaper  column  on  facturers  succeed  in  controlling  companies  emanated  from  Can- 

Qrw^,.+c. a  (3)  dentistry,  has  been  expelled  weight  much  better  than  others. 

r,  4  pages,  from  the  Cincinnati  Medical  So-  Several  newsprint  manufac-  • 

°  ^  sports  sw-  ciety  for  unethical  conduct.  He  turers  have  already  expressed  ,  t\t  i, 

newsprint  is  dis-  appealed  from  the  society’s  their  willingness  to  direct  J^y***!  Newsweek 
continued.  ruling  that  his  column  “draws  greater  effort  in  the  control  of  William  Flynn  has  been  ap- 


Among  visible  additions  in  the  undue  attention  to  an  individ- 


greater  effort  in  the  control  of  William  Flynn  has  been  ap- 
weight  variation,  Mr.  Schurz  pointed  to  head  Newsweek  mag- 
said.  An  officer  of  a  large  news-  azine’s  San  Francisco  Bureau. 


24  pages,  some  later  revealed  ual  by  identifying  him  as  an  said.  An  officer  of  a  large  news-  azine’s  San  Francisco  Bureau 
as  inspired  by  the  Gallup  find-  authority  and,  as  such,  is  pub-  print  company  said  he  had  asked  according  to  John  Denson,  ed- 
mgs,  weie:  licity.”  the  managers  of  his  mills  to  itor  of  Newsweek. 
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$7,500,000  investmenf  in  fhe  fufure  of  Miami  is  represented  in  this 
home  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 


Miami  News  Bathed 
In  Color  in  New  Plant 


Century  Club.  “Thanks  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  our  present  facilities 
are  becoming  inadequate  to  meet 
the  high-speed  demands  of  this 
competitive  industry. 

“So  we  are  erecting  a  new 
building — a  plant  that  will  fea- 
Boston  ture  the  latest  technological  ad- 
The  Boston  Herald-Traveler  vances  designed  to  get  the  best 
announced  this  week  its  plans  and  latest  newspaper  in  the 
for  a  new  plant  in  the  New  York  hands  of  the  public  in  the  short- 
Streets  Area  of  the  South  End  est  time  possible.” 

Robert  B.  Choate,  publisher.  Editorial  policies  of  the  news- 
said  “we  expect  to  be  publishing  papers  will  have  the  same  ob- 
our  newspapers  at  the  new  site  jective  as  always,  Mr.  Choate 
by  early  1959.”  Ground  for  the  said,  “with  the  welfare  of  the 
multi-million  dollar  structure  general  public  our  foremost  con- 
was  broken  this  week.  cem.”  He  said,  “We’ll  continue 

The  new  building  will  be  two  to  call  the  shots  as  we  see  them, 
stories  high  with  210,000  square  bearing  the  public  good  in  mind, 
feet  of  floor  space.  After  all  we  are  the  public.” 

Mechanical  departn^nts  will  f^e  new  plant  is  designed  for 
be  housed  on  the  first  floor.  Edi-  future  expansion.  The  press 

room  will  be  equipped  with  30 
Hoe  press  units  and  room  is 
being  provided  for  the  addition 
of  12  units.  The  new  press  units 
will  handle  four-color  plates. 

Financing  of  the  new  plant 
will  be  handled  by  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  Insurance  Co.  of  America 
and  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston.  Architects  are  Leland, 
Larsen,  Bradley  and  Hibbard  of 
Boston.  William  Ginsberg  Asso¬ 
ciates  of  New  York  are  the  en- 
IN  NEW  DEVELOPMENT  area  of  Boston's  South  End  the  Boston  gineers.  Perini  Corp.  will  erect 
Herald-Traveler  has  begun  to  erect  this  modern  publishing  plant.  the  building. 


Boston  H-T 
Plant  Began 
In  South  End 


Miami,  Fla.  man  brick  at  the  press  room. 

The  Miami  News  has  begun  white  cast  stone-and-quartz  in 
publishing  in  a  newspaper  plant,  midsection,  and  blue  porce- 
making  the  jump  from  a  Span-  enamel  steel  panelling  be- 

ish  tower  built  32  years  ago  to  tow  the  windows  at  the  east  end 
a  low  silhouetted  structure  em-  — ts  400  feet  long.  Most  of  it 
bodying  modem  design  concepts,  ts  175  feet  deep,  except  at  the 

press  room,  where  its  depth  is 
Coler  Everywhere  230  feet. 

The  usually  sombre  pressroom  ^  mammoth  r^brick  planting 
is  colorful,  with  purple  on  the  from  which  spring  full- 

huge  presses,  bright  yellow  air- 

conditioning  ducts,  purple  pip-  the  h^se  of  the  building 

ing  against  mint-green  tile  The  parking  problem  is  solv^ 

by  350  outside  spaces  and  50 

General  office  walls  are  pale  and  under  the  east  end 

green,  beige,  pale  yellow  or  building, 

gray,  with  complimentary  colors  Technical  Features 

for  desks  and  furniture. 

Each  dark  room  in  the  photo  General  Manager  James  R. 
department  has  a  different  color  Brumby  noted  these  technical  torial,  executive,  advertising  and 
tile  wall.  highlights  of  the  building;  other  departments  will  be  on  the 

Many  of  the  walls  are  treated  ^  “production  rhythm”  mod-  second  floor  with  an  electric 
with  vinyl  plastic  seal,  sprayed  dcd  after  an  assembly  line,  stairway  linking  the  two  flooi^. 
on  with  an  air  gun.  Some  are  whereby  raw  material  compon-  A  basement  will  house  the  truck 
dappled  a  second  hue  to  provide  e^ts  enter  the  building  from  the  fleet. 

a  variety  of  effects  ranging  east,  work  in  progressive  stages  “Despite  the  fact  our  present 

from  terrazzo  to  terracotta  the  length  of  the  building  to  the  facilities  at  Avery  and  Mason 
234  of  the  275  phones 'are  loading  platform  on  the  west  streets  are  the  best  in  Boston, 
colored  end.  we  must  move  to  continue  giving 

Kev  nersonnel  can  be  naeed  An  overhead  conveyor  system  the  public  the  finest  newspapers 

when  o^tT  their  offices  with  (Continued  on  page  71)  in  New  England,”  Mr  Choate 

a  code  call  number  in  musical  -  the  newspapers’  Quarter- 
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Nixon  Holds  Sway  2  Hours 
In  ‘Editorial  Conference’ 


Opinion  Writers  Get  Clear  and 

“this  pi’Ogram  got  evei’y  dollar  11th  annual 

Pithy  Answers  to  Their  Queries  ob-  ^<1 

vious  we  are  behind  as  far  as  ■  V  Mr.  Kennedy, 

By  Don  Ferrell  the  launching  of  a  satellite  is  who  served  the 

concerned,  but  we’re  not  behind  J  group  as  vice- 

Oklahoma  CiTV  in  the  missle  field.  KfT  ^  ,  chairman  the 

What  had  been  billed  as  “An  informal  talk  by,  and  a  per-  Noting  that  the  New  \ork  past  sue- 

sonal  visit  with  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  at  the  C.  Royster  of 

final  session  Oct.  12  of  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  <4^yg  leminded  last  BIT  the  Wall  Street 

Writers,  turned  out  to  be  a  well-organized,  fast  moving  week  that  the  one  who  wins  the  Kennedy  Journal, 
“editorial  conference.”  first  game  doesn’t  always  win  „  . 

the  series.”  drews,  Roanoke  (Va.)  VvorM- 

After  his  introduction,  Mr.  ^  ^  ^  7777  Sews,  is  the  new  vice-chainnan. 

Nixon  laid  the  ground  rules  for  What  happened  in  Little  y  Good  Bill  Robert  S.  Bates,  Meadville  (Pa.) 

the  session,  and  said  he  would  I^ck  was  to  a  great  extent  Tribune  was  named  secretary, 

answer  questions  as  if  he  were  stirred  up  by  extremists  and  en-  f*  Lauren  K.  Soth,  Des  Moines 

in  an  editorial  conference.  He  by  Goveimor  Faubus  Register  and  Tribune,  was 

told  the  writers  he  would  answer  Wo  saifl  tV>oiio-ht  it  was;  a  ®*^cted  treasurer, 

some  questions  with  “short  indulged  He  said  he  thought  it  was  a  Dillard  C.  Browne,  Buffalo 

pithy”  ^answers,  while  other  in  inflammatoiT  statements  the  modera^  bdl  and  a  good  one.  Evening  News,  will  edii 

questions  would  require  answers  Little  Rock  situation  would  not  ^ ^  the  conference  publication,  the 

»  with  extensive  back-  il^tation  Tt'^VZ^raice 77^4  I” 

^  problem  will  be  solved  not  in  ligbt  to  vote  provisions  of  the  - 

Sees  A  Team  Vidors  ^he  Far  West  or  the  North  but  b*;)!-  He  said  he  thou^t  this 


discussions  on  this  subject. 


Kennedy  Heads 
Editorial  Group 

Oklahoma  Cm 
Robert  E.  Kennedy,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Tones,  w-as  elected  chairman  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Edi- 


By  Don  Ferrell 


“I  can  assure  you,”  he  said  torial  Writers  at  the  group’s 


W\M 

Kennedy 


“editorial  conference.” 

After  his  introduction,  Mr.  777  7  !  7  !  777” 

Nixon  laid  the  ground  rules  for  „  ™  happened  in  Little 
the  session,  and  said  he  would  Ibjck  was  to  a  great  extent 
answer  questions  as  if  he  were  sirred  up  by  extremists  and  en- 
in  an  editorial  conference.  He  Govemor  Faubus 

told  the  writers  he  would  answer  Vice  President 


the  series.” 


A  Good  Bill 


stirred  up  by  extremists  and  en-  Later  Mr.  Nixon  was  called 


said.  “If  he  had  not  indulged  xie  saiu  ne  inoupt  n  was  a  Millard  C.  Browne,  Buffalo 
in  inflammatoi-y  statements  the  moderate  bill  and  a  good  one.  za^.Y.)  Evening  News  will  edit 
Little  Rock  situation  would  not  He  added  that  he  thought  there  conference  publication,  the 
have  happened  as  it  did.”  were  very  few  people  who  would  ^fasthead,  for  the  second  year.  I 


He  also  said  he  anticipated  southern  leaders  .  .  .  and  by  /Aiiumcr  mucshuu  was  on  wimi.  Another  question  on  civil 
one  question  and  would  answer  newspapers  with  editorial  cour-  labor  legislation  “we  should  j.j  *y,^g  posed  the  hypothetical 
it  before  it  was  asked.  This  was  age  to  take  a  position  on  them.”  have  or  not  have.”  The  Vice  whether  it  would  b« 


have  happened  as  it  did.”  were  very  few  people  who  woum 

He  said  the  school  integration  arg^e  over  the  justice  in  the 
problem  will  be  solved  not  in  light  to  vote  provisions  of  the 
the  Far  West  or  the  North  but  bill.  He  said  he  thought  this 
in  the  South,  “by  moderate  provision  would  be  effective. 


‘  •  1  j  L  a  tion  of  anv  future  laws  was  seen 

ovision  would  be  effective.  ux  on, 

.  .  as  a  problem  here.  , 

Another  question  was  on  what 


legislation 


on  his  opinions  on  the  World  “Only  when  the  real  leader-  Ibresident  said  any  answer  to  ^jjg  President  to  order 

Series.  He  said  the  thing  that  ship  of  the  South  asserts  itself  this  question  would  have  to  be  a  troops  to  allow  non- 

impressed  him  most  was  one  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  make  guarded  one  as  the  legislative  tn  pntpr  a 


picketing  workers  to  enter  a 


fact  most  sports  w'l-iters  had  the  progress  we  must  make,”  he  program  was  still  being  drawn  g^j.pgjj  plant,  if  it  was  right 


overlooked.  This  was  the  obser-  said. 


vation  that  the  Milwaukee 
Braves’  victory  w-as  a  team  vic¬ 
tory. 


Commenting  on  the  Russian  He  said  the  administration  did 


space  satellite,  Mr.  Nixon  con-  not  feel  that  making  labor  school. 


for  federal  troops  to  protect  | 
the  right  of  Negro  children  to: 


ceded  the  launching  has  had  a  unions  subject  to  anti-trust  laws 


, ,  ij  1  XI  Ml’.  Nixon  answered  this  by 

Mr.  Nixon  had  clearly  antici-  psychological  effect  on  the  world,  w-ould  solve  any  problems.  He  gayjng  n  .^^-as  the  President’s 
pated  nearly  all  the  questions  but  he  said  it  has  not  changed  added  that  there  w’ould  certainly  j-esponsibility  to  see  that  the  lav  I 


that  were  to  be  asked.  He  an¬ 
swered  them  with  no  delay  and 


the  military  situation. 


be  no  immediate  effect  as 


“It  does  not  mean  the  Rus-  would  take  five  to  ten  years  to 


is  carried  out. 

Another  questioner  asked  if 


in  a  manner  that  could  be  de-  sians  are  one  iota  stronger  than  establish  a  body  of  law  for  fu-  nossibilitv  that  a 

scribed  as  eloquent.  the  day  they  fired  the  satellite,”  ture  decisions.  mistakrhad  beTm^^^^^^^ 

One  Washington  reporter  who  Mr.  Nixon  asserted.  Mr.  Nixon  said  “right-to-  preting  and  enforcing  school  in- 

has  covered  nearly  all  of  Presi-  liefinitP  AHvaniaifP  work”  le^slation  would  not  be  tegration.  Mr.  Nixon  said  this 

dent  Eisenhower’s  press  confer-  weimite  Advaniage  part  of  the  President’s  program.  ...gg  a  moot  question,  but  added, 

ences  noted  the  contrast  in  the  He  said  we  still  have  a  su-  .  „i _ .  i.- _  “We  are  lust  as  human  as  edi- 


7  XT  -.T  «-XAA  mistake  had  been  made  in  inter- 

Hixon  said  right-to-  preting  and  enforcing  school  in¬ 
work  legislation  would  not  be  tegration.  Mr.  Nixon  said  this 
pait  of  the  Presidents  program.  «.as  a  moot  oiip.qtion.  hut  added. 


He  said  we  still  have  a  su- 


Jiutcu  wit?  uuiiwast  iii  LUt;  xic  wt;  btiii  xiav’i?  n  au-  Labor  Lesislntion 

two  men’s  manner  of  answering  perior  strategic  air  force  and 

questions.  He  said  the  President  have  a  definite  advantage  over  Mr.  Nixon  listed  areas  of 
often  gave  long,  rambling  an-  the  Russians  in  that  we  possess  labor  legislation  that  he  thought 
swers.  Mr.  Nixon’s  answers,  at  a  ring  of  bases  around  “the  cen-  needed  correction.  He  said  the 
this  conference,  were  quick,  con-  ters  of  Russian  power.”  He  said  issue  of  organized  picketing 
cise  and  clear.  this  fact  would  offset  the  Rus-  would  be  under  scrutiny.  He 


this  conference,  were  quick,  con¬ 
cise  and  clear. 


was  a  moot  question,  but  added, 
“We  are  just  as  human  as  edi¬ 
torial  writers.” 


Appearing  well-tanned,  trim  sian  possession  of  an  intercon-  defined  this  to  the  editorial 


and  much  younger  than  the  tinental  ballistic  missile. 


w’riters  as  picketing  of  a  smaller 


Awards  to  Staffers 

Philadelphia 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  awari' 


majority  of  the  writers,  Mr.  Mr.  Nixon  explained  this  by  company  by  a  larger  union  when  for  outstanding  news  reporting 
Nixon  held  rapt  attention  for  saying  we  have  successful  in-  the  employes  of  that  company  have  been  made  to  staffers  Satf 
two  hours  before  he  sat  down  to  termediate  range  ballistic  mis-  have  no  union  affiliation  and  no  Kohler,  Len  McAdams,  Jo* 
loud  applause.  which,  with  our  world  wide  grievance  with  their  employers.  Trachtman,  Jim  George,  San! 


Puts  Blame  on  Faubus 


siles  which,  with  our  world  wide  grievance  with  their  employers 
bases,  would  be  as  valuable  or  He  said  he  did  not  believt 
more  valuable  than  the  Rus-  the  secondary  boycott  provisions 


He  said  he  did  not  believe  Schraga,  Ed  Hussie,  Joe  Miller, 
the  secondary  boycott  provisions  George  Murray;  copy  editors 


sians’  ICBM.  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are  ef-  Harry  Addison,  Dick  Kendrick- 

In  answer  to  a  request  for  Probing  into  any  effect  of  fective  enough.  Mr.  Nixon  also  Howard  Eustice  and  Lou  Cohen; 
comments  on  the  Little  Rock  economy  or  spending  on  the  said  there  was  a  need  for  legis-  photogrraphers  Toney  Riccard; 
situation,  Mr.  Nixon  placed  most  United  States’  satellite  project,  lation  guaranteeing  that  union  and  Ed  Freeman  and  sports- 
of  the  blame  on  Gov.  Orval  Mr.  Nixon  said  he  had  attended  members  can  run  their  unions  writers  Bill  Harper  and  Frank 
Faubus.  the  National  Security  Council  by  majority  rule.  Implementa-  Dolson. 
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WHAT  HAVE  I  DONE 
TO  DESERVE  THIS?’ 

Justus,  Minneapolis  Star 


WELCOME  ECLIPSE 

Jenliins,  New  York  Journal  American 


LEAVING  THE  DOOR  OPEN 

Alexander,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


vertising  in  markets  of  50,000  “One  trouble  with  most  ad- 
cars  or  more.  vertising  research  is  that  it 

“We  use  two  different  cam-  gives  you  the  news — good  or 
j)aigns  in  these  markets.  One  bad — too  late.  We  can  do  a  better 
we  call  ‘GAIN’,  which  stands  job  of  evaluating  advertising  ef- 
for  Group  Advertising  in  News-  fectiveness  if  we  plan  how  to  do 
papers.  This  is  the  type  ad  with  it  before  the  advertising  is  used.’’ 
multiple  dealer  listings,  and  in  Mr.  Martin  described  his  com- 
these  ads  we  pay  75  percent  of  pany’s  attempts  to  find  out 
Detroit  sent — when  they  call  on  a  poten-  the  cost  in  markets  over  100,000  whether  the  large-space  news- 
a  for  more  and  better  tial  advertiser.  cars,  and  60  percent  of  the  cost  paper  ads  published  infrequently 

i  that  would  prove  to  an  Instead  of  making  vague  in  markets  of  50,000  to  100,000  were  better  than  using  the  same 

er  just  what  market  he  claims  that  their  papers  offer  the  cars.  Of  course,  advertising  is  space  in  small  ads  with  frequent 
ing  in  any  given  news-  for  the  advertisers’  dollar  available  to  any  dealer  on  our  insertions. 

as  made  here  this  week  their  particular  area,  they  regular  50-50  co-op  basis.  “We  moved  into  one  sales 

a  E.  Martin,  advertising  should  be  able  to  present  facts  “The  second  type  campaign  is  district  territory  where  we  oper- 

r  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  to  prove  their  point,  Mr.  Martin  what  we  call  ‘Akron-Paid’,  and  ated  a  number  of  company- 

is  addressing  the  Detroit  said.  here  we  ]iay  100  percent  of  the  owned  stores.  We  divided  the 

,  American  Association  Explaining  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  cost  in  all  markets  of  50,000  stores  into  two  groups — half  the 

paper  Representatives  in  advertising  program,  Mr.  Martin  cars  or  over.  stores  were  to  run  large  ads,  the 

t  Shelton  Hotel.  His  sub-  said:  “We  try  to  reach  as  many  “Our  big  problem  in  both  of  other  half  to  run  small  ads. 

s  “How  B.  F.  Goodrich  owners  as  we  can  in  the  most  these  campaigns  is  how  we  know  “The  product  was  new.  It  had 

jwspapers.”  important  automotive  markets,  when  we’re  getting  the  correct  never  been  advertised  in  that 

kard-hitting  speaker  lost  simple  as  that.  The  possible  rate  that  we’re  entitled  area.  The  stores  had  no  previous 

in  informing  his  listen-  niost  logical  prospect  for  a  tire  to.  Some  papers  take  these  ads  experience  in  selling  it,  nor  had 

ny  who  sell  the  automo-  ^  owner,  so  we  try  to  con-  on  a  local  rate  basis.  Others  have  consumers  in  that  area  any  ex- 

>ups  and  also  cover  the  c^ntrate  our  advertising  where  a  middle  rate  for  automotive  ads,  perience  in  using  it. 

“rubber  capital,”  that  most  car  owners  are  and  still  others  will  include  this  “We  thought  that  this  test 

you  know  what  you  are  located  .  .  .  space  in  figuring  rates  for  our  presented  a  great  opportunity  to 

i»*  ‘Rubber  Poienliar  local  store  or  dealer.  eliminate  all  those  many  in- 

“You  men  right  here  can  help  fluences  beyond  the  medium 

Proves  His  Point  most  us  on  this.  You  know  what  your  being  tested  that  affect  adver- 

important  automotive  markets,  paper  will  do — why  make  us  do  tising  results.  We  thought  surely 


Reps  Asked  for  Better 
Data  on  Tire  Market 
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He  proved  his  point  immedi¬ 
ately,  offered  |50  to  every  man 
"ho  could  list  in  order  the  top 
10  automotive  markets  in  the 
U.S.  He  explained  that  he  meant 
metropolitan  marketing  areas, 
as  designated  by  Sales  Manage- 
>nent,  and  the  market  statistics 
baaed  on  1956  car  registrations. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Martin 
"’as  able  to  put  the  $50  back  in 
hia  billfold. 

He  went  on  to  develop  his  idea 
that  newspaper  representatives 
should  have  all  the  answers — 
based  on  their  own  research  and 
Ibat  of  the  papers  they  repre- 

EDITOR  8c  publisher 


and  we  don’t  stop  with  car  regis¬ 
trations.  We  rank  them  by  so- 
called  ‘rubber  potential.’  I’m 
sure  that  you  already  realize 
that  one  car  is  worth  more  in 
rubber  potential  than  another, 
depending  on  where  that  car  is. 
This  is  affected  by  such  things  as 
weather,  type  of  road  surfaces, 
congested  areas  versus  wide 
open  spaces,  etc. 

“Over  50  percent  of  the  rub¬ 
ber  potential  is  concentrated  in 
146  markets  (196  cities)  of 
60,000  cars  and  over.  And  that’s 
why  we  at  B.  F.  Goodrich  have 
concentrated  our  newspaper  ad- 
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our  own  sleuthing?” 

Too  Little,  Too  Late 
Mr.  Martin  accented  his  con¬ 
tention  that  newspapers  and 
their  representatives  come 
through  with  too  little  research 
too  late. 

“Like  most  advertising  mana¬ 
gers,  I  don’t  think  we  spend 
enough  (on  advertising),”  he 
said.  “The  high  cost  of  adver¬ 
tising  today  indicates  the  urgent 
need  for  more  and  careful  study 
of  all  advertising  expenditures. 
We  need  more  and  better  adver¬ 
tising  research. 


that  this  would  be  a  good  clear- 
cut  test  of  large-space  versus 
small-space  newspaper  ads. 

“I  am  sorry  to  report  that  the 
test  did  not  prove  a  thing  on  the 
large  versus  small-space  ques¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  stores  running 
large  ads  did  outstanding  jobs. 
Others  sold  very  few. 

“We  were  so  disappointed  and 
so  confused  that  we  sent  a  repre¬ 
sentative  from  our  Business  Re¬ 
search  Department  to  call  on  all 
of  the  stores  involved.  He  found 
the  answer.  The  stores  that  were 
doing  a  good  job  all  had  prom¬ 
inent  point-of-sale  display  ma- 
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In  Rails  vs.  Trucks 

Byoir  ‘Third  Party  Technique’ 
Condemned  in  Antitrust  Ruling 

Philadelphia 

Public  relations  techniques  as  practiced  by  Carl  Byoir  and 
Associates,  Inc.,  New  York,  on  behalf  of  the  Eastern  rail¬ 
roads,  are  criticized  by  Federal  Judge  Thomas  J.  Clary  in  his 
ruling  in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Truck  Association, 


“A  further  inference  to  be 
drawn,”  Judge  Clary  added,  “i* 
that  the  plan  was  to  be  cast 
in  the  guise  of  a  gigantic  legisla¬ 
tive  campaign  in  order  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  surround  it  with  the 
protections  of  the  right  to  as¬ 
semble,  the  right  to  petition  the 
Legislature  and  freedom  of 
speech. 

“With  that  thought  in  mind 
a  calculated  risk  was  taken  that 
the  plan  adopted  was  the  safest 
means  of  carrying  out  the  pre¬ 
determined  object  of  seeking  to 
maintain  a  monopoly  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade. 

“Unfortunately,  the  gamble 
proved  unsuccessful. 

“This  was  a  deliberate  at- 
Govemor  Vetoed  Bill  tempt  to  injure  a  competitor  for 


Judge  Raps  ‘Big  Lie’  Method 

Campaign 

to  destroy  a  competitor.” 

The  suit  charged  a  conspiracy 
starting  in  May,  1949,  to  drive 
long-distance  truckers  out  of 
business.  It  said  the  railroads 
presidents’  group  engaged  Byoir 
to  conduct  a  campaign  of  vilifi¬ 
cation  and  defamation  against 
the  truckers. 


in  its  damage  suit  against  B) 
Oct.  12,  page  16.) 

Judge  Clary  wrote  a  45,000- 
page  opinion  in  the  case  which 
has  been  a  matter  of  litigation 
for  several  years.  He  will  fix 
the  amount  of  damages  to  the 
truckers  after  a  later  hearing. 
They  had  asked  for  $250,000,000, 
but  actual  damages  and  lawyers’ 
fees  are  expected  to  approxi¬ 
mate  $1,000,000.  Judge  Claiy 
dismissed  a  counter  suit  brought 
by  the  railroads. 

Destruction  of  Good  Will 

He  said  the  damages  for  the 
truckers  would  be  based  on  loss 
resulting  from  expenditures  “re¬ 
quired  because  of  the  railroads’ 
campaign  of  destruction  of  good 
will.” 

Judge  Clary  also  imled  that 
the  railroads  will  pay  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  damages  and  the 
Byoir  firm  20  percent. 

He  also  granted  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  the  truckers  preventing 
the  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents’ 
Conference,  the  individual  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  Byoir  firm  from 
continuing  any  of  the  practices 
complained  of  by  the  truckers. 

The  judge  noted  that  public 
relations  techniques  were  closely 
interwoven  with  the  case. 

“The  chief  device  used  by  the 
railroads,”  he  wrote,  "is  one 
long  known  to  political  experts 
under  the  term  ‘the  big  lie.’ 

“This  technique,  as  it  appears 
from  the  evidence  in  this  case, 
has  been  virtually  adopted  in 
toto  by  certain  public  relations 
firms  under  the  less  insidious 
and  more  palatable  name  of  the 
‘third  party  technique.’ 

“Its  sole  means  and  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness  is  to  take  a  dramatic 
fragment  of  truth  and  by  em¬ 
phasis  and  repetition  distort  it 
into  falsehood. 

“That  was  the  technique  em¬ 
ployed  almost  without  exception 
by  Byoir  and  the  railroads 
throughout  the  campaign.” 

Each  side  in  the  case  charged 
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oir  and  the  railroads.  (E8cP, 


the  other  side  with  trying  to 
damage  the  other’s  business  in 
violation  of  federal  antitrust 
laws. 

At  another  point,  the  judge 
said: 

“The  record  clearly  indicates 
beyond  peradventure  of  doubt 
the  Byoir,  using  railroad  money, 
worked  in  close  liaison  with  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  lavishly  entertained 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  used  them  as  dupes  in 
the  railroad  campaign  against 
the  truckers. 

“However,  the  court  feels  that 
no  inference  should  be  drawn 
from  the  testimony  that  bribery 
and  corruption  actually  occurred 
in  that  these  charges  are  not 
supported  by  a  sufficient  weight 
of  the  evidence  to  justify  such 
a  finding. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  to  the  court  that 
these  same  persons  were  work¬ 
ing  to  further  the  railroads’ 
point  of  view  because  of  their 
own  personal  interests  and  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public  they 
were  purportedly  representing.” 

Special  Application 

In  commenting  on  the  tactics 
used  by  the  Byoir  firm,  Judge 
Clary  said  he  was  not  condemn¬ 
ing  the  entire  field  of  public 
relations.  He  added: 

“The  court  is  only  condemning 
it  as  it  was  used  in  this  case, 
as  an  instrumentality  of  destruc¬ 
tion  rather  than  one  of  promo¬ 
tions. 

“Neither  does  the  court  de¬ 
termine  it  illegal  for  an  indus¬ 
try  to  seek  any,  and  every 
proper  legislative  groal,  nor  to 
enlist  the  support  of  other  per¬ 
sons  in  obtaining  legislation. 

“But  it  is  illegal  to  use  the 
practices  and  methods  shown  by 
the  record  of  this  case  to  de¬ 
stroy  a  competitor’s  good  will 
and  to  use  third  parties  as 
fronts  to  carry  out  a  conspiracy 


The  suit  also  alleged  that  the 
railroads’  campaign  persuaded 
former  Governor  John  S.  Fine 
to  veto  a  bill  passed  in  1951 
that  would  have  raised  weight 
limits  for  trucks  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  highways. 

At  one  point  in  the  case.  Judge 
Clary  disclosed  he  had  received 
a  written  complaint  from  a  for¬ 
mer  Byoir  secretary. 

Miss  Sonya  Saroyan,  of  New 
York,  wrote  Judge  Claiy  charg¬ 
ing  that  certain  representatives 
of  the  truckers  had  reneged  on 
a  promise  to  pay  her  $25,000 
for  infonnation  on  which  the 
truckers’  suit  was  based. 

When  Miss  Saroyan  left  the 
Byoir  firm,  she  took  with  her 
copies  of  material  involving  its 
work  for  the  railroads  and 
turned  them  over  to  trucking  in¬ 
terests.  Her  charge  was  denied 
by  the  truckers. 

After  many  out-of-court  ses¬ 
sions  at  which  depositions  were 
taken,  the  two  suits  went  to 
joint  trial  before  Judge  Clary 
without  a  jury  on  Oct.  1,  1956. 

In  his  opinion.  Judge  Clary 
awarded  the  37  individual  truck¬ 
ing  firms  that  brought  suit 
nominal  damages  of  18  cents. 
This  comes  to  $6.66.  The  other 
damages  will  be  set  later. 

Judge  Clary  also  directed  that 
the  individual  railroads  and  the 
Byoir  firm  pay  “reasonable”  at¬ 
torneys’  fees  and  costs  to  the 
truckers. 

Judge  Clary  said  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  was  not  involved  in  the 
case. 

In  finding  that  the  railroads’ 
action  had  damaged  the  truck¬ 
ers,  Judge  Clary  wrote  that 
“this  was  a  carefully  calculated 
plan  under  the  guidance  of  com¬ 
petent  legal  counsel  which 
sought  to  choose  a  means  of 
injuring  and,  if  possible,  de¬ 
stroying  interstate  truck  com¬ 
petition  that  would  afford  the 
greatest  amount  of  constitution¬ 
al  protection.” 

EDITOR  &  PUl 


an  illegal  purpose  by  destroy¬ 
ing  public  confidence  in  it.  And 
that  places  the  case  into  an 
area  long  denounced  by  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.” 

Gerry  Swinehart,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Carl  Byoir  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

“Basic  American  freedoms 
are  the  fundamental  issues  in 
this  case. 


First  Amendment  Cited 

“As  public  relations  counsel 
for  the  railroads,  Carl  Byoir  4 
Associates,  Inc.  carried  out  its 
obligation  to  its  client  by  assert¬ 
ing  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Specifically,  the  Byoir 
organization  sought  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  public  at  large  and 
to  the  various  groups  having  a 
particular  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  the  reasons  why  the  objec¬ 
tives  sought  by  the  trucking  in¬ 
dustry  were  against  the  long- 
range  public  interest. 

“In  the  trial  there  was  no 
suggestion  from  any  witness  for 
the  truckers  that  we  did  any¬ 
thing  except  tell  the  truth  about 
the  highway  problem  in  our  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  the  largest  amount 
of  factual  information  to  the 
largest  number  of  people. 

“We  believe  that  any  group 
or  individual  has  the  right,  un¬ 
der  the  First  Amendment,  to 
state  its  position  publicly. 

“We  regret  that  the  Court  did 
not  share  our  opinion  of  the 
basic  principles  involved  in  this 
case.  From  the  day  we  were 
first  employed,  and  continuously 
through  our  many  years  of  as¬ 
sociation,  the  railroads  have 
never  suggested  to  us  that  their 
purjiose  here  was  to  destroy  the 
long  haul  truckers.  If  such  • 
purpose  had  existed  we  would 
have  known  it. 

“We  will,  of  course,  join  the 
other  defendants  in  making  *>' 
appeal.” 

(LISHER  for  October  19,  195’ 
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By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Studebaker-Packard  Dealers 


Confident  on  1958 

50%  Double  Ad  Assessments; 

Bob  Adams  Reveals  Details 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

A  confident  Studebaker-Packard  dealer  organization, 
backed  by  a  fighting  factory  and  a  new  aggressive  advertising 
agency  this  week  fired  the  opening  guns  of  a  $10  million 
advertising  comeback  drive. 


Burke  Dowling  “Bob”  Adams, 
president  of  the  agency  bearing 
his  name,  revealed  details  of  the 
integrated  program  by  dealers 
and  factory  that  is  expected  to 
bring  a  complete  turn-about  for 
the  independent  firm  now  backed 
by  Curtiss-W right. 

Budget  Breakdown 

Of  the  approximate  $10  mil¬ 
lion,  more  than  $8  million  is 
being  placed  by  the  factory.  It 
is  expected  that  close  to  $2  mil¬ 
lion  will  come  from  dealers,  a 
separate  account  for  the  20 
Studebaker-Packard  Dealer  Ad¬ 
vertising  Associations.  All  are 
BDA  clients. 

“Of  the  factory  total,  67.5% 
is  going  into  newspapers”,  Mr. 
Adams  said.  “The  amount  from 
dealers  going  into  newspaper 
space  will  vary  by  different 
dealer  zones.  At  the  start  both 
campaigns  have  a  list  of  about 
1800  newspapers,  although  they 
are  not  the  same.  Weeklies  are 
included. 

“We  are  trying  out  a  new  kind 
of  program  for  the  dealers  for 
the  first  six  months.  We  are 
using  classified  display  space. 
The  84-line  advertisements  run 
twice  a  week.  In  cities  with 
more  than  two  dealers,  the  sig¬ 
nature  line  will  be  ‘See  Your 
I^al  Dealer’.  Otherwise,  pub¬ 
lishers  will  have  instructions  to 
list  the  names  of  the  two 
dealers. 

Nutionul  Rate 

“Whether  or  not  this  adver¬ 
tising  should  be  placed  at  local 
or  national  rates  did  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  problem  at  all,”  Mr. 
Adams  said.  “Only  dealers  in 
four  cities  have  announced  that 
they  want  to  get  local  rates 


from  their  newspapers,  but  they 
have  agreed  to  go  along  for  the 
first  three  months  at  least  with 
the  other  dealers  on  a  national 
rate  basis. 

“Under  the  national  rate,  the 
agency  and  factory  collect  the 
assessments  per  car  from  the 
dealer,  place  the  orders  for  the 
ads,  receive  and  pay  the  bills. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if 
a  local  dealer  does  all  this  work 


Comeback 

himself  it  increases  the  cost  of 
the  local-rate  ad  by  15%.  That’s 
why  the  majority  do  not  want  to 
take  the  trouble.” 

What  the  agency  believes  is 
a  fool-proof  scratch-board  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  different  models  in  a 
shadow-box  frame  features  the 
newspaper  advertising  (see  cut) 
for  dailies  and  weeklies  placed 
by  the  factory. 

James  S.  Cobb,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  for  the 
agency,  said  newspapers  were 
being  instructed  that  no  screen¬ 
ing  will  be  permitted. 

“An  elaborate  checking  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  set  up  at  our  New 
York  offices  to  check  all  the 
newspaper  advertisements  for 
appearance,  mat  shrinkage,  and 
position”,  Mr.  Cobb  said.  “All 
will  be  rated  and  graded.  Any 
newspaper  doing  a  bad  job  will 
be  notified  and  if  no  improve¬ 


Siud<»baker~Packarri  .  .  I 


ment  is  forthcoming  that  paper 
will  be  dropped  from  the  list.” 

The  press  preview  of  the  new 
Studebaker  and  Packard  1958 
models  was  held  in  South  Bend 
Sept.  19.  The  first  drive-away 
was  staged  Sept.  23.  By  Oct.  15 
all  dealers  had  the  first  sedan 
models  in  their  showrooms.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  plant  shut¬ 
down  for  six  weeks  for  re¬ 
tooling,  the  new  1958  models 
are  being  released  one  at  a  time. 

In  addition  to  the  dailies,' 
during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  campaign  full-page  color 
copy  will  appear  in  American 
Weekly,  This  Week,  Parade,  the 
First  Three  Markets,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  and  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal-Constitution. 

Mr.  Adams,  a  travel  and 
transport  expert  of  long  stand¬ 
ing,  has  made  dealer  advertising 
his  specialty  in  handling  the 
account.  Actual  supervisor  of 
the  entire  campaign  is  Mr. 
Cobb,  from  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice.  Edward  Cummings  is 
media  director. 

Roy  Hurley,  president  of 
Curtiss- Wright,  is  taking  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  all  advertising 
plans,  Mr.  Adams  said.  Mr. 
Hurley  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  he  confidently  expects 
the  firm  to  be  hack  in  the  black 
by  the  first  of  1958.  President 
of  Studebaker-Packard  at  South 
Bend  is  Harold  Churchill.  On 
the  factory  team  are  Ronald  S. 
Gall,  director  of  public  relations 
and  advertising  Curtiss-Wright, 
Sidney  Skillman,  vicepresident 
of  sales,  S-P,  James  Orr,  mer¬ 
chandising  manager  and  adver¬ 
tising  director,  and  Ken  Stead¬ 
man,  advertising  coordinator. 

Mr.  Adams  has  already 
visited  most  of  the  20  different 
dealer  organizations,  divided  in¬ 
to  four  zones.  The  agency  is 
serving  the  organizations  with  a 
team  of  special  field  represen¬ 
tatives,  headed  by  J.  Russell 
Paulson,  who  makes  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  South  Bend,  Ind., 
and  is  assisted  by  Louis  Cor¬ 
rigan,  southeast;  Steve  Mudge, 
New  York;  Harry  T,  Baker, 
Los  Angeles.  All  have  had  ex¬ 
tensive  automotive  backgrounds. 

“The  dealers  are  so  confident 
in  the  future  of  both  the  now 
Studebaker  and  Packard  models 
that  50%  of  them  agreed  to 
double  their  assessments  for  ad¬ 
vertising”,  Mr.  Adams  said. 
“These  assessments  run  from 
zero  on  the  economical  Scots¬ 
man  model  up  to  $30  a  car.” 

Mr.  Adams  described  the  S-P 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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9th  Annual 
‘RIAL’  Drive 
Set  for  Nov. 

Advertising  managers  of  9,- 
000  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  this  week  were  sent  proof- 
sheet  kits  of  15  “Religion  in 
American  Life”  ads  for  use  in 
November  as  part  of  the  ninth 
annual  campaign  (via  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.)  to  urge  .4meri- 
cas  to  attend  their  churches  and 
synagogues  regfularly. 

Last  year,  1,122  newspapers 
ordered  9,718  mats  of  RIAL  ads 
through  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil.  In  addition,  more  than  500 
small  ads  appeared  in  preferred 
columns  of  some  250  newspa-  ' 
pers  on  one  day.  Hundreds  of 
editorials  and  thousands  of  news  ' 
stories  also  appeared  in  papers 
throughout  the  U.S. 

Sponsored  by  a  committee  of 
70  lay  men  and  women  repre¬ 
senting  all  faiths,  RIAL  is 
headed  by  Robert  T.  Stevens, 
president,  J.  P.  Stevens  and  Co., 
and  former  secretary  of  the 
Army.  Robert  W.  Boggs  of 
Union  Carbide  Corp.  is  volun¬ 
teer  campaign  coordinator. 

51%  Attendance 

According  to  Mr.  Boggs,  sup¬ 
port  of  newspapers  has  been 
“a  vital  factor”  in  increasing 
attendance  at  worship  services 
to  record-breaking  levels.  He 
cited  a  recent  Gallup  Poll  which 
reported  that  51%  of  American 
adults  now  attend  church  or 
synagogue  regularly,  compared 
with  39%  before  the  first  RIAL- 
advertising  Council  campaign 
in  1949. 

“By  taking  Religion  In  Ameri¬ 
can  Life  messages  into  millions 
of  homes,  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  have  earned  for 
themselves  expressions  of  grati¬ 
tude  from  clergymen  throughout 
the  country,”  Mr.  Boggs  said. 
He  quoted  the  Rev.  Lome  Wil¬ 
son  of  Bell,  Calif.  (Los  Angeles 
Ck)unty)  as  saying:  “In  this  vast 
metropolis,  we  religious  leaders 
are  very  conscious  of  the  desper¬ 
ate  need  of  reaching  every  read¬ 
ing  person  within  reach  of  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  Thank  you  for  your 
influence  .  .  ,  God  bless  your  ef¬ 
forts.” 

RIAL  Inserts 

Many  newspapers  cooperate 
in  local  RIAL  campaigns  in 
other  ways  beyond  running  ads. 
For  instance,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  last  year  distributed  7,- 
000  programs  for  a  RIAL 
Thanksgiving  service  as  inserts 


SW  the  strength  for  your  life.. 

musmp  TooitHCR  this  tveen 


in  copies  delivered  to  Culver 
City  homes. 

Editors  have  also  given  credit 
to  RIAL  for  helping  to  bring 
about  the  present  high  level  of 
worship  attendance.  Said  the 
Summit  (N.J.)  Herald:  “One  of 
the  reasons  for  the  upward 
swing  in  church  membership 
growth,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
annual  activity  of  RIAL.”  And 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
added:  “It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  the  campaign  in  the 
past  has  had  the  effect  of  gi  eatly 
increasing  church  attendance 
over  the  nation.” 

Other  editorial  opinion  has 
hailed  RIAL’s  contributions. 
The  Tulia  (Texas)  Herald  said 
that  “RIAL  is  a  study  in  faith, 
hope,  and  love.  Two  merits  stand 
out  in  this  program.  The  first 
is  the  positive  emphasis  of  the 
material  ...  A  second  merit  is 
the  way  it  reminds  us  of  the 
spiritual  basis  of  our  way  of 
life  .  .  .”  And  the  Torrance 
(Calif.)  Herald  noted:  “The  Re¬ 
ligion  In  American  Life  observ¬ 
ance  recalls  the  fact  that  this 
Republic  was  founded  upon  a 
spiritual  principle  which  has 
been  the  touchstone  of  its  suc¬ 
cess.” 

During  November,  which  has 
been  proclaimed  Religion  In 
American  Life  Month  by  the 
governors  of  40  states,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  give  special 
news-column  attention  to  what 
the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Optic 
called  “the  essential  importance 
of  religion  in  our  American  way 
of  life.”  Last  year,  for  example, 
both  the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Call 
and  the  News,  ran  a  series  of 
daily  meditations  by  local  clergy. 
The  Piqua  (O.)  Call  published  a 
similar  series  written  by  lay 
men  and  women  of  all  faiths. 

• 

Media  Consultant 

Lionel  M.  Kaufman,  for  many 
years  with  This  Week  Maga¬ 
zine,  has  opened  an  office  as  a 
media  consultant  in  New  York 
City. 


Planned  Ad  Sales 
Urged  At  Inland 

Chicago 

While  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  is  requiring  a  lower  share 
of  total  newspaper  costs  than 
fonnerly,  it  is  contributing  a 
greater  share  of  total  newspa¬ 
per  revenue  than  ever  before, 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  was  told. 

The  speaker  was  Mark  R.  Ar¬ 
nold,  new  retail  manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

“There  is  ample  evidence,  too, 
that  the  burden  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  to  build 
needed  extra  revenue  is  getting 
heavier  and  heavier,”  said  Mr. 
Arnold.  He  added: 


“As  pressure  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  for  more  pro¬ 
ductive  selling  has  built  up,  the 
adveiAising  sales  staffs  of  more 
and  more  newspapers  have 
turned  away  from  bare-handed 
selling,  turned  toward  planned 
selling,  using  sales  tools  from 
many  sources,  including,  of 
course,  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing.”  (E  &  P,  Oct.  5,  page  28). 

With  the  use  of  slides,  Mr. 
Arnold  gave  “The  Eureka 
Story,”  showing  how  C.  B.  Otis, 
advertising  director  of  the  Eu¬ 
reka  (Calif.)  Times  &  Standard, 
used  the  Bureau’s  planned  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  to  sell  62 
of  his  paper’s  top  100  advertis¬ 
ers.  (E  &  P,  May  18,  page  20). 


AGENCY-CLIENT  LINK— Burke  Dowling  Adams  (left!,  and  James  H. 
Cobb,  president  and  vicepresident  respectively  ot  Burke  Dowling 
Adams,  Inc.,  shown  at  Facsimile  Transceiver  linking  agency  with  Stude- 
baker-Packard  factory  and  Curtiss-Wright. 


S-P  Dealers 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

dealer  organization,  numbering 
2200,  as  one  of  the  strongest  in 
the  firm’s  history.  While  a  few 
dealers  were  lost  to  Ford’s 
Edsel,  the  number  was  not  as 
large  as  those  taken  from 
Chrysler  or  General  Motors,  he 
said.  Sixty-eight  new  dealers 
have  been  signed  in  recent 
months,  making  up  the  number 
lost. 

Of  the  2200,  a  specially  se¬ 
lected  200  dealers  are  handling 
the  many  different  models  of 
the  Mercedes-Benz  line.  Ulti¬ 
mately  this  number  will  be  in¬ 
crease  to  500.  They  are  selected 
for  market  potential.  First  step 
was  to  have  all  the  selected 
dealers  supplied  with  special 
tools  needed  to  service  the  cars 
being  imported  from  Stuttgart, 


Germany.  The  mechanics  were  i 
trained  to  handle  the  tools. 
There  are  a  total  of  65  different  1 
models  from  the  Daimler-Benz  . 
factory,  including  busses,  am¬ 
bulances,  garbage  trucks  and  , 
police  cars.  Prices  range  from 
$3600  to  $13,000.  Studebaker- 
Packard  models  range  in  price 
upwards  from  the  Studebaker 
Scotsman  which  sold  at  $1776  in 
1957  and  will  be  slightly  ad¬ 
vanced  in  1958. 

“Because  of  the  range  of 
models  available,  there  will  be 
no  single  dealership  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  will  match  the  Stude- 
baker-Packard  and  Mercedes- 
Benz  set  up”,  Mr.  Adams  said. 

Burke  Dowling  Adams,  with 
S-P,  handles  the  Mercedes-Benz 
selling  and  advertising  in  the 
U.S.,  Tandy  Agency  of  Toronto 
handles  the  Canadian  adver¬ 
tising  for  S-P.  Daimler-Benz 
has  its  own  international  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  running. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Advfrtisino  Officfs:  PhiUdcIphi*  •  New  York  *  Chicaito.  Representatives:  Sawyer  Ferituson  Walker  Co.,  Detroit 
Atlanta  *  Los  Angeles  *  San  Francisco  *  Seattle.  Florida  Resorts:  The  Leonard  Company,  Miami  Beach. 
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News-Post 

and 

American 


per  ads  varied  in  size  from  350 
to  1,000  lines.  Although,  in 
terms  of  population,  much  less 
of  the  U.S.  was  being  covered 
than  in  previous  campaigpis,  the 
resulting  sales  increase  was 
“almost  instantaneous  and  far 
surpassed  the  company’s  hopes.” 

“Canadian  National  had  set 
its  sights  on  its  best  sales 
targets,”  the  Bureau  notes, 

“and  newspapers  were  hitting 
it  incliided  the  bull’s-eye.” 

’  ”  the  Bu-  In  the  words  of  A.  L.  Sau- 
ts  out.  viat,  assistant  director  of  public 

i  and  its  relations  in  charge  of  advertis- 
ckson.  Ltd.,  ing,  who  is  quoted  in  the  Bu- 
newspapers  reau  story,  “We  were  concen- 
nt”  the  ad-  trating  on  a  smaller  pie  but, 
markets  of  by  using  a  selected  list  of  news- 
jotential.  papers,  we  were  getting  a 

5  and  sum-  bigger  piece  of  that  pie.” 

‘pilot”  cam-  Another  advantage  of  the 
47  newspa-  new  campaign  strategy  was  the 
areas,  and  fact  that  it  permitted  adapta- 
?he  newspa-  tion  of  copy  to  individual 
-  markets. 

“In  Seattle,  for  example,”  the 
story  explains,  “readers  were 
invited  to  take  a  ‘Canadian 
Week-End’  in  the  Rockies  for 
$107.65;  Cleveland  newspaper 
readers  were  offered  a  seven- 
■jjn  day  tour  of  ‘Romantic  French 

Canada’  for  $215;  readers  in 

Buffalo  were  tempted  with  a 
nine-day  tour  of  ‘Canada’s 
Provinces-by-the-Sea’  for  $310. 

In  each  case,  the  company 
named  specific  routes,  vacation 
spots  and  rates — always  in 

terms  of  the  reader’s  own  local  sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
situation  and  in  his  local  news-  sentatives  here  last  week, 
paper.”  Television,  network  and  spot, 

On  the  basis  of  last  year’s  is  still  tops  with  Schlitz,  Mr. 
success,  CNR  has  expanded  its  Berger  stated,  but  Schlitz  has 
campaign  to  109  newspapers,  increased  its  newspaper  ad 


Media  Switch  Boosted 
Railway’s  Sales  17% 


U.S.  Brewers 
Sing  for  Sales 


Brewers  of  this  country,  at 
dead  center  on  sales  for  the 
past  10  years,  are  going  to  try 
to  sing  their  way  back  into 
popularity. 

Directors  of  the  United  States 
Brewers  Foundation  have  ap¬ 
proved  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  presented  by  Dudley- An¬ 
derson- Yutzy  that  is  built 
around  the  National  Institute 
for  Music.  Its  first  effort:  a 
choral  group  that  will  tour  the 
country  and  get  TV  billings. 

Directors  also  voted  to  re¬ 
sume  Jan.  1,  1958  the  $1,500,- 
000  advertising  campaign  which 
was  discontinued  for  one  year 
with  the  exception  of  the  28 
so-called  self-regulation  states. 
Newspapers,  mostly  weeklies, 
will  be  on  the  schedule. 


UVipn  Baltimore’s  Harbor 
Field  vas  first  opened 
in  I9il  it  was  a  fine 
Air/ioi-t — for  DC-S's. 
Today  it  is  obsolete. 


COURTESY  DEPT. 
OF  AVIATION 


Baltimore’s  new 
Friendship  Air¬ 
port,  desifined  for 
the  Jet  Era,  has 
landinn  strips 
up  to  2  miles  lony. 


To  Sell  The  New  Baltimore,  Use  The  Paper 
More  Than  Half  The  New  Baltimore  Reads! 


When  a  Boeing  707  Jet  recently  broke 
al]  records  from  W’est  Coast  to  East  Coast 
in  3  hours,  4B  minutes,  it  chose  to  land 
at  Friendship  Airport. 

Baltimore,  you  see,  has  kept  pace  with 
progress.  Baltimore  Has  Changed !  There 
are  new  Shopping  Centers  all  over  town! 
One  Way  Streets!  Beltways!  New 
People!  New  buying  habits!  New  read* 
ing  habits,  too! 

For  example— more  than  half  of  Balti¬ 
more's  families  today  read  the  News- 
Post.  ABC  figures  confirm  this  story.  Yes 


—Baltimore  Ha^  Changed.  If  ^oiCre  not 
already  '*on-lhe-beam,'*  to  the  Baltimore 
Market,  through  the  pages  of  the  News- 
Post.  may  we  suggest  that  >oii  too  change 
—to  the  News-Post. 


Represenfed  Nationally  by  HEARS!  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC. 

Office!  in  15  Principal  Olias 
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PLACE  WINNER 

i.n  the  1957  Editor  and  Publisher 

ROP  COLOR  COMPETITION 


From  more  than  1800  entries  submitted  by  145  daily  newspapers,  a  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  entry  was  awarded  FIRST  PLACE  in  its  category  for  3  colors-and-black 
reproduction.  Ours  was  one  of  the  15  winning  awards  in  12  categories.* 

When  advertisers  place  color  advertising  in  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune,  they 
can  be  sure  the  copy  will  compare  favorably  with  engravers’  proofs.  Furthermore, 
they  are  advertising  in  a  newspaper  that  carries  more  advertising  linage  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  Washington  State,  with  one  exception. 


Excellence  of  mechanical  reproduction  is  not  the  only  reason  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune  ...  we  cover  one  of  the  four  major 
Pacific  Northwest  markets. 

By  every  yardstick  of  measurement  the  Tacoma  Trading  Zone  is 
Washington  State’s  second  market.  It  is  a  separate  and  distinct  buying 
area  .  .  .  not  a  sub-division  or  appendage  of  the  adjoining  Seattle 
market.  No  outside  newspaper  delivers  merchandisable  coverage  in 
Tacoma’s  rich  market.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  News  Tribune 
is  the  State’s  second  newspaper  in  total  linage. 


Judges  awarded  ties  in  3  of 
the  12  categories.  Our  win¬ 
ning  entry  was  a  full  page 
advertisement  in  three  colors 
and  black,  created  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  Miller,  Mackay, 
Hoeck  &  Hartung,  Seattle, 
featuring  Rainier  beer. 


CIRCULATION  OVER  83,000  TACOMA.  WASHINGTON 

Represented  by  SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  COMPANY,  INC. 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle 
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Wulfeck  Hits 
Emphasis  on 
Distribution 

Concern  of  many  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  gain  “national  distribu¬ 
tion”  of  their  products  b.!fore 
undertaking  national  advertis¬ 
ing  was  politely  ridiculed  this 
week  by  Dr.  Wallace  H.  Wul¬ 
feck,  chainnan  of  the  executive 
committee,  William  Esty  Co., 
Inc. 

Cites  Statistics 

Opening  a  nine-session  mar¬ 
keting  workshop  course  being 
conducted  by  the  New  York 
Chapter,  American  Marketing 
Association,  Dr.  Wulfeck  pre¬ 
sented  figures  to  show  that  ap¬ 
proximately  75%  of  sales  were 
made  in  371  or  11%  of  the  3073 
counties  in  the  U.S. 

These  statistics  were  depicted 
on  a  map  which  Dr.  Wulfeck  dis¬ 
played  published  in  1955  by 
American  Weekly.  The  map  is 
being  currently  brought  up  to 
date.  It  specifically  showed  that 
only  371  counties  at  the  time  the 
map  was  published  had  10  or 
more  supermarkets. 


“A  most  important  problem 
facing  advertising  agencies  is  to 
determine  in  what  media  a 
client’s  money  should  be  prop¬ 
erly  spent  to  gain  the  greatest 
possible  sales,”  Dr.  Wulfeck 
said.  “In  my  experience  I  have 
found  advertisers  do  not  pay  as 
much  attention  to  concentration 
of  population  as  they  should,  ex¬ 
cept  w'hen  faced  with  some  spe¬ 
cific  sales  problem.” 

Lawrence  Gibson,  market  re¬ 
search  director,  Com  Products 
Refining  Company,  another 
speaker,  said  “many  smart  mar¬ 
keters  were  deliberately  cutting 
out  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
market  as  one  in  which  to  com¬ 
pete.” 

Another  “generality  balloon” 
pierced  by  Mr.  Gibson  was  that 
a  growing  market  was  a  good 
one  in  which  to  make  sales,  while 
a  declining  market  was  poor. 

“Fantastic  competitive  op¬ 
portunities  often  exist  in  a  de¬ 
clining  market,”  he  said. 

• 

Milk  Ad  Awards 

Washington,  D.C. 

Price’s  Creameries,  Inc.,  of  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  and  Heatherwood 
Fai-ms  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  won 
top  awards  for  milk  advertising 
in  newspapers  in  the  23rd  an¬ 
nual  advertising  contest  of  the 
Milk  Industry  Foundation. 


GEHING  TO  KNOW  THEM— Robert  Moore,  left,  who  has  been  actinf 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  greets  the  bureau's  new 
president,  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr,  at  a  staff  conference. 


Mark  Arnold,  left,  and  Edward  Burgeson,  two  of  the  Bureau's  high-level 
executives,  were  pictured  at  the  staff  parley  at  the  Westchester  Country 
Club. 


Regional  managers  of  the  Bureau  present  for  the  discussion  of  pb* 
with  the  new  chief  included  (left  to  right)  Roland  Postal,  Detroit' 
L  S.  Van  Sant,  South;  and  Dent  Hassinger,  Central. 
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Friend  of  the  family 


What’s  happening  in  the  world  today? 
What’s  a  new  recipe  to  try  for  dinner  to¬ 
morrow?  What  do  the  stores  have  on  sale 
this  week?  How  did  the  home  team  make 
out?  Every  day,  every  family  in  America 
turns  to  its  newspaper  for  the  answers. 

The  newspaper  is  more  than  a  chronicler 


of  the  day’s  events.  It’s  a  wise,  intimate 
friend  of  the  family— a  source  of  counsel, 
diversion,  information. 

Here  at  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  we  de¬ 
vote  our  efforts  solely  to  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  newspapers — the  raost  basic  form 
of  mass  communication,  and  the  best. 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


INCORPORATED 
N«wspop«r  Representatives 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  DETROIT  •  MIAMI 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Jantzen  Drops  Co-op; 
Will  Control  Local  Ads 


Jantzen  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore., 
manufacturers  of  swim  suits, 
has  decided  to  drop  its  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  program  after 
26  years. 

The  reason,  according  to 
Bruce  Sturm,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion,  is  that  the 
company  thinks  it  can  do  a 
stronger  job  of  selling  for  re¬ 
tailers  and  itself  by  controlling 
the  type  of  ad  to  be  used  and 
its  placement. 

“If  we  didn’t  believe  this,’’ 


Mr.  Sturm  said,  “we  wouldn’t 
make  the  change  regardless  of 
any  abuses  in  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising.  We  wouldn’t  cut  off 
our  own  noses.” 

Mr.  Sturm  said  another  rea¬ 
son  for  the  change  is  that  the 
size  of  the  market  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  Jantzen 
feels  it  necessary  to  have  full 
control  of  its  merchandising. 

“We’re  after  impact,”  he 
said.  “The  market  has  grown  to 
such  a  size  that  a  company  has 


to  hit  hard  if  it  wants  to  expand 
its  business.” 

Jantzen  plans  to  do  this  with 
major  space  in  newspapers  in  96 
markets  on  a  regular  basis  and, 
although  its  national  advertising 
also  will  be  expanded,  the  em¬ 
phasis,  according  to  Mr.  Sturm, 
will  be  on  the  local  level. 

Retailers  will  be  alerted  in 
advance  of  the  company  ad 
schedules  so  that  they  may  tie 
in  with  displays  and  window 
space. 

Commenting  on  Jantzen’s  use 
of  co-op,  Mr.  Sturm  said  that 
originally  only  1%  of  the  total 
budget  went  into  it.  But  now 
it  has  increased  to  about  20%. 
As  a  result,  national  advertising 
was  suffering  somewhat. 

Campaign  Briefs  .  .  . 

•  Gruen  Watch  Co.  will  shortly 


SAN  DIEGO - 

YOUNG  GIANT  MARKET 

1956  Retail  Sales: 

$1,002,462,0000« 


With  1956  retail  sales  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars,  San  Diego  ranks  2.5th  among  the  nation’s  262 
Met»  opolitan  County  Markets  . . . 

bigger  than  — 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  .  $911,459,000 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana  885,619,000 
Louisville,  Kentucky  .  .  802,712,000 

Dayton,  Ohio .  74 1 ,1 1 1 ,000 

To  sell  San  Diego  —  at  the  lowest  cost 

per  sale  —  advertise  in  The  San  Diego  Union  and 

Evening  Tribune.  83%  saturation  coverage! 

Sales  estimates  copyrifihtrd 

1957  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Pcm-’cr. 


iilir  ^.in  tliegu  Unipn 

AND 

Evening  Tribune 

SAM  OIEOO,  CALMOIIMtA  ^ 


TM  MOST 

MMOOTAWr  COMIt 

^  mrm 


“The  RinR  of  Truth” 

NEWSPAPERS 


15  "Hometown"  Newspapers  covering  Son  Diego,  California  — 
Northern  Illinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Greater 
Los  Angeles  .  .  .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau 
and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,INC. 


break  campaign  (via  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency)  for  Christ¬ 
mas  selling  season  in  major 
jewelry  magazines,  consumer 
media,  and  Sunday  supplements. 
Spearheading  the  drive  will  be 
a  three-color  ad  in  the  Dec.  8 
issue  of  American  Weekly. 

•  A  $335,000  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  program  link- 
ing  Dubonnet  Red  and  Blonde 
wines  with  the  products  of  26 
firms  has  been  announced  by 
Schenley  Import  Co.  National 
magazines  and  key  area  newfr 
papers  are  scheduled.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Schenley  Import  will  up  its 
’68  budget  from  $200,000  to 
$600,000.  Program  calls  for  ads 
in  national  publications  and  32 
newspapers  in  12  markets. 

•  H.  D.  Lee  Co.  has  launched 
a  fall  and  winter  campaigpi  (via 
Grey  Advertising  A^ncy)  to 
promote  their  line  of  work  and 
leisure  wear.  American  Weekly 
and  Parade  are  on  the  media 
schedule. 

• 

Lawn-Boy  in  Nationwide 
Newspaper  Ad  Campaign 

A  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  (via  Geare- 
Marston)  aimed  at  100  key 
market  newspapers  in  48  states, 
totaling  a  minimum  of  50,000 
lines,  has  been  announced  for 
spring  release  by  Darrell  Meyer, 
advertising  manager. 

The  campaign  —  which  is 
exclusive  of  the  company’s  ex¬ 
tensive  co-op  newspaper  ad 
program — ^will  consist  of  one 
insertion  of  at  lesist  600  lines  in 
each  of  100  selected  papers. 

• 

Discounts  Offered 
On  General  Rate 

Omaha 

The  Omaha  World-Herald 
will  offer  discounts  on  general 
rate  advertising  beginning  Jan. 
1,  1958. 

Business  Manager  Lyle  A. 
Johnson  said  a  rate  formula  was 
worked  out  to  achieve  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  equivalent  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  one,  with  the  frequent  and 
volume  advertisers  receiving 
somewhat  lower  rates  than  at 
present. 

The  general  advertising  rate 
now  is  63  cents  a  line.  The  new 
open  rate  will  be  75  cents  a  line. 
Three  contract  schedules  will  of¬ 
fer  discounts  on  this  rate.  Bulk 
space  rates  will  carry  discounts 
ranging  from  5  per  cent  for 
1,000  lines  purchased  during  the 
year  to  18  per  cent  for  100,000 
lines. 

Also  to  be  established  are 
yearly  and  weekly  insertion  con¬ 
tracts,  with  discounts  figured  on 
frequency  of  insertion  and  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising. 
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Here  Sre  the  Facts 


Put  yourself  in  Fort  Worth  for  just^  moment, 
arfd  look  around.  Here  you  find^ne  of 
^the  most  rapidly  expanding  ^tropolitan 
areas  in  the  country  .  .  .  new  skysc  "ers 
areTjcing  constructed,  freewavs^risscross 
the  city,  new  ultra-modern 'Suburban 
shopping  centers  are  everywhere,  and  mile 
after  mile  of  residential  areas  are  being  built. 
You  see  aircraft  production,  automobiles 
being  assembled,  the  meat  packing 
industry,  the  oil  industry,  and  a  wide 
diversity  of  industry  responsible  for  uncontrolled 
growth.  You  soon  realize  that  Fort 
Worth  has  really  got  what  it  takes. 


Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service  has 
ranked  the  Fort  Worth  metropolitan  area 
as  fo'lows: 

POPULATION 

41st 

CONSUMER  SPENDABLE 
INCOME 

37th 

TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES 

34th 

FOOD 

46th 

DRUG 

32nd 

1  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  27th 

^AUTOMOTIVE 

27th  j 

IT  TAKES  A 
FORT  WORTH 
NCWSPAPBR  TO 
SELL  THE 
FORT  WORTH 
MARKET! 


Newspapers  published  in  cities  other  than  Fort  Worth  do 
not  penetrate  the  metropolitan  area  with  ample 
coverage  to  be  considered  merchandisable.  The 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  influences 
virtually  every  home  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  in  addition  reaches 
out  to  influence  a  large  portion  of 
West  Texas,  pre-selling  customers, 
assuring  more  sales  and  bigger  profits  for 
your  products. 


Fort  Worth 


LARGEST  COMBINED  DAILY  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 


without  the  use  of  schemes,  premiums  or  contests 
"Just  a  good  newspaper" 
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Joint  PR- Ad  Program 
Paves  Way  for  Plant 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


How  the  acute  problem  of  finding  new  personnel  for  its 
expanding  operations  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley  area  was 
solved  by  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.  through  a  joint 
public  relations-newspaper  advertising  program,  was  told  this 
week  to  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Henry  H.  Hunter  and  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Leonard,  director  of  public  relations  and  director  of 
corporate  relations  services  re-  nized  that  one  of  the  major  prob- 


spectively. 


lems  would  be  to  recruit  from 


The  results  point  up  what  can  this  rural  area  the  2,500  people 
be  accomplished  when  the  subtle  that  would  have  to  be  hired  and 


power  of  PR  and  the  leisurely  trained  into  skilled  aluminum 
persuasiveness  of  well-written  producers.  We  knew  then  that 


newspaper  ad  copy  are  teamed  the  most  efficient  method  of  com- 
up  to  combat  a  common  problem,  munication  with  the  people  of 


With  production  scheduled  to  this  part  of  the  Ohio  River  Val- 
begin  this  fall,  a  total  of  19,000  ley  was  through  the  area’s  daily 


applications  for  employment  and  weekly  newspapers. 


have  been  received  and  they  are  “From  Pittsburgh  and  Wheel- 


still  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  ing  to  the  north,  Huntington  to 


350  a  week, 


the  south,  Columbus  to  the  west 


It  all  began  early  last  year  and  Morgantown  to  the  east,  the 
when  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  area  was  covered  by  dozens  of 


Corp.  announced  plans  for  full-  newspapers,  from  large  metro- 
scale  entry  into  the  aluminum  politan  dailies  to  the  smallest 


industry  with  an  investment  of  county  weeklies,”  Mr.  Hunter 


more  than  $300,000,000. 

In  April,  1956,  gn*ound  was 


said. 

The  arrival  of  OMCC  in  the 


broken  on  the  Ohio  River  at  valley  was  an  event  of  great 
Omal  for  construction  of  one  significance  to  an  area  which 


of  the  nation’s  largest  aluminum  Time  magazine  described  as  the 
fabricating  plants  —  120,000  “slumbering  giant  of  the  U.  S. 


tons  a  year  capacity. 

At  the  same  time,  construe 


industrial  economy”  where 
“great  stretches  of  the  once-busy 


tion  was  begfun  at  the  same  site  Ohio  faded  to  a  relative  back- 
by  Ormet  Corp.  (a  company  water,  its  banks  lined  with  de 


Copper  and  Brass  Inc.  for  pro-  rutted  roads,  one-room  school- 
duction  of  primary  aluminum)  houses.” 


OM  and  60,000  for  Revere.  Olin  Aluminum  Division  plant 
‘Most  Efficient  Method’ 

things:  1)  How  the  new  people 
“From  the  very  start,”  Mr.  arriving  in  the  area  conducted 
Hunter  told  E&P  “it  was  recog-  themselves;  and  2)  How  their 


‘Most  Efficient  Method’ 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


THE 


SUN 


Morning 


•  Evening 


.WPRAL  lCoiu|uere4Gi®wlWj^._f^^^ 


Payroll  To 


OV  Platif 

'^*5 


NEWS  COVERAGE — Area  newspapers'  coverage  of  the  coming  and 
arrival  of  Olin  Aluminum  Division  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley  stimulated 
more  active  interest  and  better  understanding  of  the  project  by  the 
community  and  employes  alike. 


plans  and  activities  were  re¬ 
ported  by  the  area  press. 

“The  abliity  to  operate  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  new  plant  and 
to  recruit  the  necessary  2,500 
employes,”  Mr.  Hunter  empha¬ 
sized,  “would  rest  squarely  upon 
the  relationship  which  OMCC 
established  between  itself,  the 
community  and  the  press.” 


formed  jointly  by  Olin  Mathie-  caying  Victorian  towns,  its 
son  Chemical  Corp.  and  Revere  countryside  a  forgotten  land  of 


Five-Point  Program 


on  a  reduction  plant  that  would  As  Mr.  Hunter  put  it  this 


produce  180,000  tons  of  primary  week,  “How  these  people  would 
aluminum  a  year  —  120,000  for  regard  the  arrival  of  the  new 


Messrs.  Hunter  and  Leonard 
explained  that  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  the  following 
program  was  carried  out: 

1)  A  speakers’  bureau  was 
established  to  make  sure  the 
community  had  all  the  facts 
on  its  new  neighbor.  Spokes¬ 
men  appeared  before  school 
boards,  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions,  chambers  of  commerce, 
etc.  to  describe  the  company’s 
plans  and  to  make  all  facts 
on  the  new  operation  avail¬ 
able. 

2)  Questions  from  the 
press  were  handled  through 
a  single  source  so  that  infor¬ 
mation  could  be  supplied  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

3)  The  ground-breaking 
ceremony  was  made  into  an 
important  local  event  to 
which  all  the  area’s  communi¬ 
cations  media  were  invited. 

4)  As  appointments  were 
announced  on  the  officials 
who  would  manage  the  new 
operation,  information  about 
them  was  furnished  to  area 
media  and,  wherever  possible. 


S/»/i//os/  OH  /he  road 
t<t  sucerss  (tad  srcurUij 


ADVERTISING  COVERAGE--Om 
of  a  series  of  five  ads  run  in  13 
dailies  and  weeklies  to  attract 
job  applicants.  Olin  Aluminum 
needed  2500  workers;  wound  up 
with  some  19,000  applications. 


they  were  personally  intro¬ 
duced  to  local  civic  leaders 
and  to  the  press. 

5)  In  April,  1957,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  ground¬ 
breaking,  64  editors  were  in¬ 
vited  to  be  the  company’s 
guests  for  a  “progress  re¬ 
port”  on  the  first  year  of 
construction  work.  At  this 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Ad  Program 


{Continued  from  page  26) 


press  conference,  handled  by 
Alan  Berckmann,  publicity 
manager  in  New  York  for  the 
Aluminum  Division,  complete 
details  as  to  future  employ¬ 
ment,  payroll,  employee  re¬ 
quirements  were  announced 
and  widely  reported  through¬ 
out  the  area. 


Newspaper  Ads 


HE  FOUND  THE  CHORD — Lucky-number  man  A.  C.  DePierro,  media 
director  of  Lennen  &  Newell,  plays  the  electric  organ  he  won  at  the 
Newspaper  Salute  party  of  the  Sales  Executives  Club  of  New  York. 
Ready  to  form  a  quartet  are:  John  W.  Hubbell,  club  president;  William 
C.  Johnson,  representing  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth,  and  James  J.  Todd, 
program  chairman. 


Ad  Rates  Increasetl 

The  Lockport  (N.Y.)  Union 
Sun  &  Journal  announced  this 
week  an  average  of  about  4% 
increase  in  local  advertising 
rates,  effective  Oct.  26.  General 
ad  rates  remain  unchanged. 


locally  -  influenced 


OHIO 


Tti«  Canton  Rppoiltory.  Tho  Marlon  Star. 
Tho  Salem  Newt.  Tho  SteubenvUte  Herald' 
Star,  The  Portemouth  Timti.  The  Ironton 
Tribune.  The  Eait  Liverpool  fUrlew. 


New  Rate  Card 
For  ‘Family  Weekly’ 

Chicago 

A  new  rate  card  (No.  12)  for 
Family  Weekly,  effective  Jan.  5, 
1958,  provides  a  7.6%  increase 
in  advertising  rates  and  a  dis¬ 
count  schedule  for  volume  or 
f  requency. 

The  new  rate  structure  takes 
into  account  the  expansion  of 
Family  Weekly’s  circulation 
since  Rate  Card  No.  11  last 
April  1.  Since  then  there  has 
been  approximately  303,840  ad¬ 
ditional  circulation,  bringing 
Family  Weekly’s  total  to  4,287,- 
741  in  166  markets. 

• 

Weekly  Expands 

Pascagoula,  Miss. 

The  Chronicle-Advertiser,  a 
weekly  since  1846,  is  stepping 
up  to  twice-a-week  publication 
and  is  adding  several  daily 
newspaper  comics  and  other 
features. 

Fighting  TV  Called 
A  Waste  of  Time 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Television  can’t  possibly 
handle  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  America’s  advertising  volume, 
Arthur  H.  Motley,  president  of 
Parade  Publications,  told  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Louisville 
this  week. 

“So  why  waste  time  trying  to 
prove  TV  is  no  good  (as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  media)  ...?’’  he  asked, 
speaking  as  a  man  who  makes 
his  living  by  selling  space 
rather  than  time. 


“Immediately  after  the  press 
conference,”  Mr.  Leonard  said, 
“an  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  (via  D’Arcy  Advertising 
Co.)  was  launched  in  the  ai’ea 
press.  Eight  dailies  and  five 
weeklies  were  used.” 

He  added  that  five  separate 
1200-line  ads  were  used  in  the 
13  newspapers. 

The  first  ad  was  a  black  and 
white  modification  of  a  full- 
color  ad  appearing  in  an  exten¬ 
sive  schedule  of  national  maga¬ 
zines.  It  was  designed  to  show 
the  people  in  the  area  that  all 
the  national  fuss  was  being 
made  about  an  operation  being 
built  in  their  own  backyards. 

Radio-TV  interviews  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  key  areas. 

Four  of  the  five  ads  made 
specific  appeals  for  employe  ap¬ 
plications. 

This  newspaper  campaign, 
which  ran  to  the  middle  of  last 
July,  totaled  90,000  lines, 
reached  a  combine  circulation  of 
231,850,  and  cost  Olin  Aluminum 
Division  $11,004. 

Newspapers  which  carried  the 
schedule  were: 

DAILIES:  Marietta  (0.) 
Times;  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
H  erald- Advertiser;  Martins 
Ferry-Bellaire  (0.)  Times  Lead¬ 
er;  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Ex¬ 
ponent-Telegram;  Fairmont 
(O.)  Times;  Moundsville  (W. 
Va.)  Echo;  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
Intelligencer  News  -  Register; 
and  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.) 
News-Sentinel. 

WEEKLIES:  Barnesville 
(0.)  Enterprise;  Caldwell  (0.) 
Journal;  St.  Clairsville  (0.) 
Chronicle  Gazette;  Woodsfield 
(O.)  Beacon  and  Spirit  of  De¬ 
mocracy;  and  New  Martinsville 
(W.  Va.)  Wetzel  Democrat  and 
Republican. 

The  one  ad  in  the  five-ad 
series  that  didn’t  specifically 
seek  job  applicants  was  general 
in  its  approach  and  explained 
the  initials  “OA”  as  being  the 
symbol  of  a  new  division  of 
OMCC  “.  .  .  a  big  new  primary 
source  of  aluminum  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  importance  for  everyone  in 
this  Ohio  Valley  area.” 

The  other  four  ads  actively 


sought  job  applicants.  One  of 
these  ads  (page  26)  was  head¬ 
lined,  “Signpost  on  the  Road 
To  Success  and  Security.”  Copy 
talked  about  such  things  as 
weekly  payments,  insurance  pro 
tection,  medical  plans,  retire¬ 
ment  plans,  and  urged  interested 
readers  to  “Apply  now  at  the 
employment  office  on  our  plant 
site,  between  Clarington  and 
Hannibal,  Ohio,  on  Ohio  Route 
No.  7.” 

Another  ad  was  illustrated 
with  an  eye-test  chart  with  the 
letters  “OA”  played  big  and  the 
headline,  “See  Olin  Aluminum 
first  for  Unlimited  Job  Oppor¬ 
tunity.”  The  symbol  “OA” 
carv^  as  a  checker  piece  ap¬ 
peared  in  another  ad  headlined, 
“Make  A  Smart  Move  with  Olin 
Aluminum.” 


Ke^uIlK 

“With  ads  like  this,”  Mr. 
Ivconard  told  E&P,  “plus  the 
well-knit  public-press  relations 
program  paving  the  way,  the 
Olin  Aluminum  Division  re¬ 
ceived  19,000  personal  applica¬ 
tions  for  employment.  In  the 
middle  of  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  applications  arrived  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  500  a 
week. 

“With  production  schedule  to 
begin  this  fall,”  he  said,  “appli¬ 
cations  are  still  coming  in  at 
the  rate  of  350  a  week.” 

Mr.  Hunter  summed  up: 

“Whenever  a  company  an¬ 
nounces  plans  to  enter  a  com¬ 
munity  on  such  a  large  scale, 
the  community  is  immediately 
hungry  for  information  about 
the  new  arrival.  A  new  plant  can 
affect  the  lives  of  thousand.s  of 
people.  Naturally  they  want  to 
know  what  the  effect  will  be  — 
what  sort  of  people  their  new 
neighbors  are,  what  the  plant 
will  manufacture,  what  the  pay¬ 
roll  will  be,  employrment  require¬ 
ments,  personnel  policies. 

“Provided  the  plant  is  impor¬ 
tant  enough  for  this  information 
to  have  news  value,  the  fastest 
and  most  efficient  way  to  satisfy 
the  community’s  natural  curi¬ 
osity  is  through  the  area’s  news¬ 
papers. 

“Thus,”  Mr.  Hunter  concluded, 
“your  first  major  community  re¬ 
lations  problem  —  the  problem 
of  filling  this  information  vac¬ 
uum  —  can  be  solved  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  working  on  a  fair  and 
professional  basis  with  the  local 
press.” 

• 

Hotpoint  Acl  Aids 

Chicago 

A  28-page  retail  ad  mat  book 
that  dealers  can  use  in  their 
1958  home  laundry  advertising 
campaigns,  has  been  issued  by 
Hotpoint  Company. 
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22.8% 

is  in  the 
TIMES 


50.5’'- 

of  all  Detroit 
advertising  is  in 
THE  NEWS 


Detroit  Means 
Business 

for  those  who  use 

THE  NEWS 


The  Detroit  News  consistently  carries  more 
advertising  than  both  other  Detroit  newspapers  combined 
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For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 

Detroit’s  advertising  picture  has  remained 
imchanged.  Year  after  year,  The  Detroit 
News  proves  itself  Detroit’s  greatest 
advertising  medium. 

The  News  carries  more  linage  than  both 
other  newspapers  combined,  and  leads  in 
practically  every  major  advertising 
classification. 


There  is  no  substitute  for  results— and  in 

Detroit,  no  other  newspaper  gives  you 
results  like  The  News  because  no  other 
paper  has  the  home  acceptance  and  the  six- 
county  trading  area  saturation  circulation 
of  The  News. 

Those  are  facts,  substantiated  by  the  latest 
linage  and  circulation  figures. 


IHICAGO 
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The  Detroit  News 

WEEKDAY  CIRCULATION  469,389  •  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  585,667 


Eastern  Office  . . .  260  Madison  Av«.,  Now  York  Chicago  Office  . .  .  435  N.  Michigon  Avo.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
Pacific  Office  . . .  785  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  Miami  Beach  . . .  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Road 
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Final  Frey 
Report  on 
Agencies  Near 

An  insight  into  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  his  analysis  of  modem 
advertising  agency  sei*vices  and 
compensation  methods  will  be 
presented  by  Prof.  Albert  W. 
Frey,  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  during  the  48th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  scheduled 
for  Oct.  28-30  at  the  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Prof.  Frey,  with  his  associate 
Prof.  Kenneth  Davis,  has  been 
preparing  the  study  for  the  past 


year  (E&P,  Aug.  10,  page  74). 
At  the  ANA  meeting  he  will 
give  an  insight  into  the  assem¬ 
bled  infonnation  and  its  signifi¬ 
cance  as  he  sees  it.  This  “pre¬ 
view”  will  pi’ecede  the  full  and 
far  more  comprehensive  report 
which  will  be  published  within 
the  next  few  months. 

Opening  speaker  for  the  three- 
day  meeting  will  be  H.  H.  Dob- 
berteen,  vicepresident  and  media 
director,  Bryan  Houston,  Inc. 
He  will  show  how  to  get  more 
for  the  advertising  dollar  by  se¬ 
lecting  media  in  relation  to  a 
product’s  markets. 

Election  of  new  ANA  officers 
and  directors  will  be  announced 
following  a  closed  business  meet¬ 
ing.  This  will  be  followed  by 
informal  discussion  of  print 
media,  radio-TV,  merchandising 
the  advertising  and  marketing 
new  products. 


Another  session  will  feature 
the  story  behind  five  successful 
ad  campaigns.  Called,  “Our 
Best  Campaign  —  and  Why,” 
this  feature  will  offer  case  his¬ 
tory  presentations  which  will 
pinpoint  problems  faced  by  vari¬ 
ous  companies,  prime  objectives 
of  each  campaign,  typical  ads, 
commercials  and  mei’chandising 
the  advertising  ideas. 

• 

Script  for  TV 

Jamestow'n,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Television  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  has  purchased 
the  one-hour  script  “The  Little 
Monster”  from  the  author, 
James  J.  Fox,  news  editor  of 
the  Jamestown  Morning  Sun.  It 
is  scheduled  to  be  staged  on  the 
American  Series  of  plays  late 
this  year  or  early  in  1958. 


Across-the-Border 
Teamwork  Lands  Ad 

Teamwork  across  the  border 
between  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  and  the  London  (Ont) 
Free  Press  has  landed  a  $20,000 
institutional  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  latter  newspaper. 

The  ad  campaign — at  least 
one  full-page  ad  a  week  for  a 
year — is  being  sponsored  co¬ 
operatively  by  150  downtown 
London  businessmen  interested 
in  promoting  core  area  business 
and  combatting  the  trend  to  sub¬ 
urban  shopping  centers. 

It  is  the  result  of  a  flying  trip 
which  the  Free  Press  arranged 
for  a  group  of  businessmen  a 
few  months  ago  to  Louisville, 
and  talks  there  with  Garrett 
Noonan  of  the  Times. 

The  trip  was  the  idea  of  Free 
Press  display  advertising  man- 


Whether  your  microfilm  file  consists  of  cur¬ 
rent  issues  or  bockfiles,  you're  in  "Good 
Company”  at  Micro  Photo.  Because  in  this 
ultra  modern  archival  vault,  your  negatives 
or*  stored  along  with  those  we  are  preserv¬ 
ing  for  over  600  of  the  nation’s  leading 
dailies. 

Both  temperature  and  humidity  are  rigidly 
controlled,  to  provide  ideal  storage  condi¬ 
tions  for  over  35  million  ft.  of  negative  film 
. . .  while  a  full  time  librarian  insures  maximum 


filing  accuracy  and  the  prompt  handling  of 
your  requests  for  extra  positive  prints  or 
separate  page  blow-ups. 

The  ultimate  in  protection  that  our  carefully 
guarded  storage  area  affords  gives  you 
another  of  the  BIG  reasons  why  we  are  cur¬ 
rently  microfilming  more  newspapers  than  all 
Other  commercial  services  combined! 

Just  send  us  a  copy  of  your  own  publication, 
and  we'll  prove  the  quality  of  our  work  with 
a  microfilmed  sample.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


1700  Shaw  Avenue  Cleveland  12,  Ohio 
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The  largest  dealer  mat  pro¬ 
motion  ever  undertaken,  the 
Christmas/57  edition  of  “Fam¬ 
ous  Brand  Mat  Service,”  has 
been  shipped  to  every  daily 
newspaper  in  the  U.S.,  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii  free  of  charge. 

Sponsored  by  120  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  the  mat  kit  features 
complete,  ready-to-run  ads  on 
nearly  250  top  Christmas  gift 
items.  Brands  representing  run 
the  gamut  from  Arvin  radios 
to  Zippo  lighters.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  to  Westinghouse,  Ansco 
Cameras  to  Van  Heusen  shirts. 

The  new  edition  is  63%  larger 
than  in  1956.  It  features  for  the 
first  time  Calvert  whiskies, 
Oldsmobile,  Bell  &  Howell,  Moss- 
berg  and  Remingrton  guns,  Oli¬ 
vetti  and  Underwood  portable 
typewriters  and  Philco. 

In  1956  more  than  800  news¬ 
papers  used  the  mat  service  and 
registered  six  million  lines  of 
retail  advertising  with  it. 

Famous  Brand  Mat  Service  is 
co-ordinated  and  produced  by 
Volk  Corporation,  Pleasantville, 
N.J. 

• 

Couple’s  Service 

Plainfield,  NJ- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Niles 
I  have  a  record  of  96  years  of 
service  with  the  Plainfield  Couf" 
I  ier-News.  Mr.  Niles,  head  of  the 
commercial  printing  shop,  has 
been  with  the  paper  50  years. 
His  wife,  cashier  has  served  46 
I  years. 

BLISHER  for  October  19,  1957 


ager  Charles  G.  Fenn  who  re¬ 
membered  hearing  of  the  Times’ 
successful  downtown  promotion 
from  Mr.  Noonan  at  the  summer 
conference  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  in  West  Virginia. 

• 


‘Brand’  Mat  Service 
Sent  To  Dailies 


Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

55  University  Avenue,  Toronto  1,  Ontario  •  /.  H.  Macdonald,  General  Manager  G5694 
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CHANCES! 


HOOKERS' 

help  solve  brand  problem 
at  retail  level  for  Raybestos 


Brand  registration  is  difficult  to  establish 
for  products  such  as  brake  linings. 
Customers  tend  to  accept  whatever  the 
service  man  has  to  offer. 
Daily  Newspaper  advertising  with  full 
^'Hooker”*  support  by  dealers  proved 
to  he  the  answer  for  Raybestos. 
"With  well-prepared  advertisements 
drawing  attention  to  brakes  and  the 
need  to  keep  them  serviced,  Raybestos 
has  put  across  their  own  name  as  a 
quality  brake  lining  and  dealers  tied  in 
with  accompanying  "Hookers”. 

Success  is  indicated  by  the  sales  record. 
Raybestos  continues  to  maintain  its 
position  as  Canada’s  largest  selling 
brake  lining.” 

D.  POCOCK,  V,  P,  Replacement  Sales 
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:|c  A  'hooker’  gives  a  local  dealer’s  name 
and  address  and  is  voluntarily  ap¬ 
pended  by  him  to  a  manufacturer’s 
advertisement. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Merchandising  Helps 
Build  Want  Ads 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


CAM,  A1  Baum,  is  helping 
readers  locate  hard  to  find 
models  of  imported  and  sports 
cars  by  inviting  them  to  mail  a 
coupon  to  the  paper  which  indi¬ 
cates  what  car  they  are  seeking. 
Street  salesmen  locate  the  cars 
sought  among  their  dealers  and 
hand  the  coupon  to  the  dealer. 
Advertisers  and  readers  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  pleased  with  service. 


‘V-E  Day’  Marks 
Change  in  Type 

Los  Angeles 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
the  Mirror-News  have  adopted 
Linotype’s  new  Spartan  Booi 
for  classfied  advertising.  Both 


CAMS  who  are  using  elfec-  are  using  the  6V4  point  face  on 
tive  merchandising  ideas  are  ®  point  slugs,  and  9.9  pica 
invited  to  send  them  along  to  columns  replace  10  pica  col- 
this  department.  We’ll  provide  umos. 

a  rundown  so  that  readers  can  Large  newspaper  ads,  in 
latch  on  to  any  that  are  appli-  color,  introduced  the  “Eye-Easy 
cable  to  their  operation.  Type,’’  and  folders  showed  spec- 

*  *  •  imens  of  the  new  faces  avail- 

Too  late  to  classify:  The  able  to  advertisers.  Teaser 

n.cii  aus  naiuc  -.v yc  wx  /p-  v  Bulletin  has  were  used  to  draw  attention  to 

builders.’’  Given  the  traffic  by  and  rugs  bought  were  purchased  a  “Person/Sperson’’  “V-E  Day’’-the  “Vision  Ease’ 

buy-minded  people  and  the  by  individuals  who  had  just  feature.  The  kick-off  ^ay  on  which  the  changeover 


An  important  implication  in  “35  Reasons  To  Check  Our  Car 
the  modem  concept  of  merchan-  Want  Ads” — He  then  listed  35 
dising  goes  beyond  the  tradi-  dealers  who  were  offering  good 
tional  “selling  of  goods  for  new  and  used  car  buys  on  the 
profit.”  That  element  is  traffic  classified  pages. 
building.  A  recent  issue  of  a  carpet 

Most  department  stores  re-  and  rug  trade  magazine  indi- 
gard  their  ads  as  “traffic  cated  that  40%  of  the  carpets 


sales  will  take  care  of  them-  moved.  Since  the  maj'or  part  of  ...  .  „  ,  -nn-n  j 

selves.  Profitable  items  are  the  “On  the  move  families”  »  S'",*?- T  rSo  ono 

placed  in  strategic  juxta-posi-  consult  the  want  ads  for  periods  Bulletin  s 

tion  to  traffic  building  items.  h.w  circulation  to  private  Want 


up  to  six  months  before  making 
Many  newspapers  do  a  large  the  decision  to  buy  or  rent,  the 
scale  j'ob  of  merchandising  or  “House  for  Sale”  and  “Apart- 
“traffic  building”  for  national  ment”  classification  constitute 
advertisers.  They  help  set  up  an  ideal  point  for  merchandising 
point  of  sale  posters  and  dis-  the  “Carpet  &  Rug”  ads  that 


Advertisers  at  the  rate  of  2 
lines — 2  Days — $2.  The  Bulletin 
is  putting  at  least  a  quarter 
page  of  promotion  daily  plus 


was  made. 

Ballantine  Wins 
Trophy  Second  Time 

Boulder,  Colo. 
During  the  Newspaper  Week 


page  2  boxes,  classified  stream-  observance  at  the  University  of 


uuiiit  ui  aaie  uusi/Crs  aiiu  uis-  me  v^aiuck  w  xvug  aus  nini  -  -  ,  ,  .  ,  _ 

plays;  they  mail  proofs  of  ad  appear  in  the  “Merchandise  for  ers  and  large  numl^rs  of  radio  Colorado,  five  men  received  s 

schedules  to  local  dealers  urging  Sale”  section.  Not  only  does  the  ArtLnr^nllnnViTiP  Tr  pdit/»T 

them  to  stek  the  product  to  iS  "Cross  refereuce"  promotiou  S™*  The  n,,ro« 

advertised  and  to  display  it  ad  build  reader  traffic  for  the  ?■>'  roports  that  the  first  and  puWisher  th'  OatoW 

- - ; - X1.V  _ covvamf  fcw  weeks  of  thc  dnvc  src  “very  Herald-News,  for  the  second 


consecutive  year  received  the 
Ralph  L.  Crosman  Trophy  for 
Excellence  in  editorial  writing. 

The  Arthur  A.  Parkhurst 
Community  Service  Award  went 


very 
Out  West  a 
described  by  Lisa 
Churchill,  CAM,  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Star 
News,  as  a  “throw-away”  is 

gaining  readership  by  offering  to  a  weekly  newspaper,  the 

Merchandisine  can  be  done  “free  want  ads”  to  private  in-  Nucla  (Colo.)  Forum,  edited 

on  a  mSm  SiW  scak  <lividuals.  The  want  ads  are  and  published  by  John  Gilmore, 

the  costs  are  carefully  ■worked  tieing  used  in  lieu  of  news  and 

out.  This  writer  recently  de-  ^re  apparently  hurting  the 

transient  volume  of  newspapers 
within  the  shopper’s  28,000 
giveaway  orbit. 


prominently.  These  functions  carpet  classification  but,  to  the 
help  move  the  nationally  adver-  dealer  whose  ear  is  probably  ®*'coura^ng 
tis^  products  and  constitute  a  well  tuned  to  “merchandising  P®P®r 
maj'or  plus  for  the  purchase  of  techniques”  this  might  prove  a 
newspaper  space  by  national  telling  argument  for  starting  a 
advertisers.  classified  campaign  in  the  car¬ 

pet  classification. 

Lead-in  Boxes 

Classified  too,  has  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  to  “merchandise” 
many  of  its  classifications.  By 
so  doing  it  could  build  addi¬ 
tional  traffic,  get  additional  re¬ 
sults  and  thus  build  greater 
linage.  Many  CAMs  like  Bill 
Bauerkemper,  Houston  (Tex.) 

Post,  will  devote  a  front  page 
box  to  get  readers  back  to  the 
want  ads.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
“Post”  that  carried  six  pages 
of  used  car  advertising,  CAM 
Bauerkemper  ran  a  box  headed 


veloped  10,000  additional  lines 
in  one  month  in  a  new  classifi¬ 
cation  which  primarily  appealed 
to  purchasing  agents  by  repro-  • 

ducing  the  ads  by  offset  and  Brown  Appointed 
mailing  them  to  a  list  of  pur-  Assistant  Secretary 


chasing  agents  after  their  30 
day  run  in  the  paper.  Adver¬ 
tisers  reported  good  results. 


Sporls  Car  Hunt 
New  York  (N.  Y.) 


Post’s 


KEEP  YOUR 

ADVERTISING 
SCHEDULE 

IN  • 

vvv^^.  THE 

CHARLESTON 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

MARKET 


We  put  it  on  a  scale  to  see 
if  it  gained  weight  .... 


IT  DID 


New  Orleons'  Families  Like  It  Best! 

NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Louisiona's  largest  Evening  Newspaper 


Washington 
A  former  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  Newell  Brown,  became 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
this  week.  President  Eisenhower 
gave  a  recess  appointment  to  * 

the  present  Wage  and  Hour  Di-  Record  to  Be  Kept 


There  were  no  entries  in  the 
daily  competition. 

Jack  Foster,  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  was 
named  by  the  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  as  the  “Out 
standing  Colorado  Editor.” 

Two  journalism  school  gradu 
ates  were  cited  by  the  faculty. 
Robert  S.  Gamzey,  Denver,  edi 
tor  of  the  Intermountain  Jewish 
News,  and  Lucius  Herbert  Hene- 
gan.  United  States  Information 
Agency. 


vision  Administrator. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  reporter  on 
the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times.  After 
World  War  II,  he  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Frank¬ 
lin  (N.  H.)  Jotimal-Transcript. 
Later  he  served  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Strafford  Star  at 
Dover,  N.  H. 

• 

Life’s  New  GM 

Robert  T.  Elson,  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Life,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of 
the  magazine.  He  joined  Time 


Oil  Secrecy  Cases 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
The  Kansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Public’s  Right-to-Know 
Committee  plans  to  keep  rec 
ords  of  cases  in  the  state  in 
which  access  to  news  has  been 
denied  to  the  public.  These  cases 
will  be  presented  to  the  Legisla 
ture  in  an  attempt  to  pass  law 
for  the  protection  of  the  people 
The  Kansas  committee 
eludes  three  non-newspaper 
members,  in  addition  to 
newspaper  representatives. 


Inc.  in  1943  after  19  years  of  W.  Brinkerhoff,  editor  of  the 
newspaperwork  in  the  U.  S.  and  Pittsburg  Headlight  aud  Su» 
Canada.  is  chairman. 
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PROMOTION 


Off-Beat  Notes  Spark 
Readers’  Interest 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Get  a  little  off-beat  in  your 
in-paper  promotion  and  you’re 
pretty  sure  to  get  better  at¬ 
tention. 

The  Danbury  (Conn.)  Neu'n- 
Times  is  running  a  series  of 
off-beat  ads  promoting  various 
news  features.  As  this  observ'er 
at  least  riffles  through  the  News- 
Times,  these  ads  stand  out. 

One  secret  is  their  brevity. 
Another  is  that  they  are  just 
slightly  off-beat.  Get  too  far 
off-beat  in  promotion  and  you 
’.eave  your  readers  wondering 
whatthehell. 

One  of  these  ads,  for  instance, 
reads,  “Dorothy  Kilgallen  ap¬ 
pears  daily*  in  the  News-Times.” 
Says  the  asterisk,  “usually.” 
That’s  just  cute  enough. 

Another  reads,  “Keep  up*  on 
politics  in  the  News-Times.” 
Says  the  asterisk,  “sometimes 
we,  too,  get  lost  in  the  maze.” 
Just  a  neighborly  little  side  re- 


ANOTHER 

Copi- 
Counter 


JUST  ROLL  IT  OVER  YOUR  COPY. 
—It  counts  while  It  rolls! 

This  little  deible-diil  indicttor, 
prideited  In  Inches  ind  picis  on  ene 
side  lid  Inches  *nd  igites  on  the 
other  side,  Is  the  new  time-MvIng 
Instroment  for  ripM  cointing  of 
typed  monnscript  lines,  meosiring 
columns  of  type,  gilley  cuts  or  other 
dimensions  of  type.  In  operition,  the 
wheel  Is  run  up  the  pages  or 
columns  and  the  length  In  Inches  ar 
total  number  of  typed  lines  Is  Indi¬ 
cated  on  the  dial.  A  time-saver  far 
typesetting,  -  by  quickly  eliminating 
the  total  character  count,  from 
which  the  number  of  typed  lines  can 
be  determined. 

Postpaid  $4.9S 

Writt  on  v«ur  Utttr* 
h«od  for  200*pO9«  coto* 
lOQ  •!  ort  supplies.  **An 
Eecyclepedio  of  Artists 
Meteriols*' 
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mark,  but  it  sparks  what  would 
otherwise  be  just  a  routine  ad. 

The  ads  are  helped  by  simple 
design — large  type  set  in  ample 
white  space  enclosed  within  a 
border  broken  at  the  bottom 
by  the  cartoon  drawing  of  a 
friendly  little  character  winking 
at  you. 

“We  don’t  know  if  the  public 
enjoys  them,”  writes  VP  Eugene 
J.  Brown,  “but  we  do.” 

So  do  we. 


Markrldalhiit 

You  can  add  to  your  news¬ 
paper  promotion  geography  a 
new  territory,  “Marketdallas.’’ 
It  is  mapped  out  in  a  new  mar¬ 
ket  promotion  presentation  cur¬ 
rently  being  shown  by  the  DaUan 
(Tex.)  Morning  News. 

The  theme  of  the  presentation 
is  simple.  “To  whomever  the 
News  goes  is  the  Dallas  mar¬ 
ket.”  We  only  wish  they  could 
have  phrased  it  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter;  this  sounds  rather  awkward, 
although  the  meaning  is  clear 
enough.  Wherever  you  find  a 
reader  of  the  Dallas  News,  you 
find  the  Dallas  market — and 
their  readers  are  found  through¬ 
out  North  Texas. 

Within  the  42  pages  of  this 
handsome  brochure  you  find  a 
concise  study  of  the  industrial 
life  of  the  Dallas  market,  facts 
about  distribution,  insurance,  oil, 
cotton,  manufacturing,  transpor¬ 
tation,  etc.  You  find  also  facts 
about  retail  sales,  incomes,  sub¬ 
urban  center  development — and 
specifics  about  Dallas  News 
leaders,  occupations,  incomes, 
home  ownership,  automobile  and 
appliance  ownerehip,  etc. 

Excellent  photographs  give 


the  facts  even  more  depth  and 
meaning. 

MurketMtufl' 

“Virginia’s  largest  market” 
now  appears  to  be  the  market 
sei-ved  by  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginia-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 
You  get  the  facts  about  this 
in  the  new  market  data  book  the 
papers  are  distributing.  This  is 
a  standard  market  data  job,  but 
well  done  for  quick  and  easy 
reference. 

Modest  indeed  is  the  title 
Promotion  Manager  Rudy  Mar¬ 
cus  puts  on  the  latest  market 
data  book  he  is  distributing  for 
the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press 
and  Enterprise.  “Riverside,”  he 
calls  it,  “a  separate  California 
market  53  miles  from  Los  An¬ 
geles.”  But  the  book  itself  is 
not  that  modest.  The  facts  it 
marshals  about  Riverside  sup¬ 
port  its  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
country’s  fastest  growing  areas 
in  population  and  wealth. 

Greenville  (S.  C.)  Nen's  has 
issued  its  first  brand  inventory, 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  many 
already  being  produced  by  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country  as 
a  help  to  marketing  people. 

The  Leader-Post  in  Regina, 
capital  city  of  Saskatchewan, 
has  put  its  market  story  to¬ 
gether  in  a  booklet  that  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  one  of 
these  packets  of  colored  postal 
cards.  It  makes  interesting  and 
infoimative  reading,  and  the 
pictures  are  almost  as  good  as 
a  trip  to  Regina. 

Fooihull 

Two  Connecticut  newspapere 
are  dnimming  up  support  for 
their  local  high  school  football 
teams  while  at  the  same  time 
drumming  in  revenue  for  them¬ 
selves  and  business  for  their  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Both  the  Norwalk  (Conn.) 
Hour  and  the  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Times  run  pages  urging 
readers  to  support  the  local  high 
school  football  teams.  Uniform 
spaces  on  the  pages  carry  each 
a  picture  of  a  member  of  the 
team  sponsored  by  a  local  ad¬ 
vertiser.  By  including  coaches 
and  cheerleaders,  the  Hour  is 
able  to  spread  this  support  over 
three  pages. 

In  the  Hiig 

“If  you  have  money  to  bum, 
this  came  to  you  by  mistake. 
Excuse  it,  please — “’That’s  how 
Promotion  Manager  Thorton  M. 
Tice  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  World-News  gets 
readers  into  a  cute  little  folder 
he  puts  out  promoting  a  couple 
of  real  estate  specials. 

New  York  Mirror  out  with 
a  folder  reporting  more  than 
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50,000  entries  in  their  Cinderella 
coloring  contest  for  kids.  En¬ 
tries  came  in  within  a  7-day 
period.  “Children  mean  families. 
Families  mean  markets,”  says 
the  Mirrer,  tying  the  contest 
result  into  a  bit  of  hard  sell. 

Undaunted  by  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  in  Little  Rock,  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  is  out  with  a  fresh  mar¬ 
ket  data  folder.  Indeed,  Charlie 
Cole  of  the  John  Budd  Co.,  the 
paper’s  national  reps,  believe.' 
this  promotion  will  “help  dispel 
any  fears  that  business  condi¬ 
tions  are  anything  but  good.” 

• 

Sales  Ideas 
Offered  in 
New  Booklet 

The  sales  promotion  division 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  has  instituted 
a  major  new  service,  designed 
to  put  on  every  retailer’s  desk 
thousands  of  sales  promotion 
case  histories  presently  held  in 
the  NRDGA  Loan  Library  in 
New  York. 

To  make  this  material  more 
easily  available  to  members,  the 
sales  premotion  division  is  com¬ 
pleting  work  6n  a  project  called 
the  NRDGA  Sales  Promotion 
Encyclopedia,  Edward  F.  Engle, 
manager  of  the  division,  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  contains  over  3-50  pages 
of  actual  events  and  promotions 
that  stores  and  communities 
have  staged. 

Subsci’ibers  to  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Encyclopedia  will  receive 
supplements  every  two  years  at 
nominal  cost.  Subscription  to 
the  Encyclopedia  will  be  $2.') 
for  NRDGA  members  and  $40 
for  non-members.  Publication 
date  has  been  set  for  Oct.  21. 
• 

Norfolk  Papers  Have 
Promotion  Film 

Norfolk,  Va. 

National  Newspaper  Week 
provided  the  setting  for  the  first 
public  showing  of  the  Noiffolk- 
Portsmouth  Newspapers’  new 
motion  picture,  “News  for  the 
Cities  by  the  Sea”. 

Member’s  of  all  the  major 
civic  clubs  saw  the  new  30-min¬ 
ute  color  and  sound  motion  pic¬ 
ture  which  was  produced  by 
Rippey,  Henderson,  Bucknum 
and  Co.,  Denver,  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Promotion  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star.  Photography 
was  by  Haycox  Photoramic,  Inc., 
of  Norfolk. 
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PHOTOGENIC  PUP... SPEED  GRAPHIC 


Team  up  for  prize-winning  pix! 


A  25-year  veteran  with  the  New  York  Mirror, 
Bill  Stahl  has  garnered  an  amazing  24  first 
prizes,  18  second  prizes  and  many  honorable 
mentions.  Bill  is  shown  above  with  his  ever¬ 
present  Speed  Graphic.* 


Bill  Stahl. 
New  York  Mirror 


Among  his  fine  photographic  efforts  are  those 
shown  above  and  at  right,  which  have  made  “Sad 
Sam  Bassett”  the  talk  of  the  reading  public.  One  characteristic  of  Bill’s  Speed 
Graphic  pictures  is  their  ability  to  speak  for  themselves.  That’s  why  we 
present  three  of  his  pictures  without  captions. 


In  addition  to  his  staff  work.  Bill’s  color  shots  have  appeared  in  McCall’s, 
Life,  Holiday  and  other  national  magazines.  Bill’s  work  is  used  commercially 
by  numerous  nationally  known  companies. 

He  is  married  and  has  five  potential  prize  winners  in  his  family. 


*Trade  Mark 


A  SUISIMAAY  OF  GCNtAAL  PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
ORAFLEX,  INC.,  ROCHESTER  3.  N.V. 
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Summerfield 


On  TV  Raps 
Mail  Lobby 


What  was  called  the  “$250 
million  a  year  subsidy  on  maga¬ 
zines  —  the  second  class  mail¬ 
ing  privilege”  was  assailed  by 
Postmaster  General  Arthur  E. 
Summerfield  when  he  was  inter¬ 
viewed  on  CBS  TV,  Sunday,  Oct. 
6,  by  Edward  R.  Murrow.  The 
program,  part  of  the  “See  It 
Now”  series,  was  titled  “The 
Great  Billion  Dollar  Mail  Case.” 

“I  was  greatly  amazed  and 
disturbed  by  the  power  of  the 
magazine  publishers’  lobby  and 
the  third  class  users’  lobby 
working  in  unison  —  the  in¬ 
fluence  they  have  had  on  Con¬ 
gress  in  preventing  the  normal 
legislative  processes  to  func¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Summerfield  said. 

“Six  times.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  asked  the  Congress  to 
adjust  the  rates.  There  have 
been  five  sessions  of  Congress 
and  still  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote  on  the  legisla¬ 
tion  projwsed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  That  dis¬ 
turbs  me  greatly,  even  more 
than  the  amount  of  money  in¬ 
volved,  as  important  as  that  is.” 

Mr.  Murrow  asked  why  it  was 
that  the  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  do  not  appear  to  be  in 
agreement  in  their  attitude  re¬ 
garding  that  second  class  sub¬ 
sidy. 

“Well,”  Mr.  Summerfield  re¬ 
plied,  “the  newspapers  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  loss  in  second  class 
mail. 

“We  are  now  enjoying  the  edi¬ 
torial  support  of  better  than 
90%  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
country.  I  must  compliment  the 
newspapers.  Once  that  they  had 
determined  the  facts  and  knew 
what  those  facts  were,  they  have 


joined  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  in  a  common  effort  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  evil  of  two  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  day  loss.” 

Mr.  Summerfield  declared  he 
wanted  the  public  to  know  that 
there  is  a  subsidy  to  magazines. 

“I  want  them  to  know  how 
much  there  is  of  a  subsidy  and 
to  whom  it’s  being  paid,”  he  said. 
“Then  if  it’s  the  will  of  the 
people  and  the  wish  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  continue  to  provide  that 
subsidy,  they  should  do  it  forth¬ 
rightly,  openly,  and  not  keep 
it  the  best  guarded  secret  of  its 
kind  in  history. 

“I  see  no  justification  for  per¬ 
mitting  advertising  literature  to 
go  through  the  mail  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  taxpayers,  because 
it’s  not  the  material  they  ask 
for.  There  should  be  a  charge¬ 
able  item  against  the  business 
using  it  as  an  advertising  item.” 

Mr.  Murrow  iwinted  out  that 
considerable  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  existed  between  the  post  of¬ 
fice  and  the  magazine  publish¬ 
ers  as  to  the  costs  of  handling 
second  and  third  class  mail.  Mr. 
Summerfield  said  he  would  be 
delighted  to  have  “another  study 
made.” 


Week’s  Radio  Kalamazoo 


Log  on  Monday  Presented  As 


Boston 

The  Boston  Globe  has  dropped 
its  daily  radio  listingfs  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  It  now  runs 
them  all  on  Monday,  with  a 
note;  “Clip  and  Save.” 

Explanation  for  dropping  of 
the  listings  said:  “Since  the 
Radio  Program  Schedules  are 
practically  the  same  Monday 
through  Friday,  the  Globe  is 
printing  the  weekly  list  in  the 
Monday  Globe.  Where  there  are 
changes  from  day  to  day  at  cer¬ 
tain  hours,  readers  will  find  the 
alternative  broadcasts  listed  un¬ 
der  their  proper  times  in  today’s 
schedule.  The  Saturday  and 
Sunday  Radio  Schedules  will  be 
printed  on  their  respective  day.” 

Elizabeth  L.  Sullivan,  radio¬ 
television  editor,  said  there  was 
little  reaction  from  readers. 


Typical  City 


Tax  Compromise 
Books  Are  Opened 


Y&R’s  Canadian 
Billings  at  High 


Young  &  Rubicam  Ltd.,  in 
Canada  has  reached  a  billing  of 
an  estibated  $8,316,300  this 
year,  making  it  the  fifth  rank¬ 
ing  agency  in  the  Dominion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  published 
by  the  agency  this  week. 

The  Canadian  agency  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  Montreal  in  1934 
with  two  accounts  and  a  staff 
of  two,  the  manager  and  his 
secretary.  Billings  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  were  $92,873. 


Over  2  Million  Ads 


Los  Angeles 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  pub¬ 
lished  its  2,000,000th  classified 
advertisement  last  month,  for 
the  10th  consecutive  year. 


Washington 

The  International  Revenue 
Service  has  let  down  the  bars 
on  public  examination  of  ac¬ 
cepted  offers  in  compromise  of 
tax  assessments. 

Under  an  order  issued  this 
week.  District  Directors  were 
told  to  maintain  a  file  of  the 
releasable  material  for  one 
year,  available  to  press  and 
public.  Compromises  made  by 
the  national  office  will  be  avail¬ 
able  here;  regional  actions,  in 
the  concerned  regional  head¬ 
quarters. 

Unavailability  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  was  one  of  the  complaints 
stressed  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  Moss  Committee  last 


Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  Kalamazoo  Gazette  will 
figure  prominently  in  an  exhibit, 
“The  Changing  American  Com¬ 
munity  —  Kalamazoo”  which  is 
being  prepared  by  the  U.  S. 
Information  Service  for  show¬ 
ing  in  British  cities  beginning 
in  November. 

Copies  of  the  Gazette  during 
October  and  November  are  be¬ 
ing  airmailed  to  the  U.  S.  Em¬ 
bassy  in  London,  at  USIS  re¬ 
quest,  for  guidance  of  the  in¬ 
formation  agency  staff  who  will 
produce  a  four-page  souvenir 
edition  of  the  Gazette  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  visitors  at  the  ex¬ 
hibit. 

The  souvenir  will  include 
staff-written  articles  and  a  letter 
of  greetings  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  Gazette’s  editor,  J.  K 
Walsh.  The  exhibit  will  picture 
Kalamazoo  as  a  diversified,  well- 
balanced  community,  typical  of 
the  progressive  American  city. 

USIS  Director  Arthur  Larsen 
said  this  marks  the  first  time 
the  agency  has  chosen  any  city 
to  represent  America  in  an  over¬ 
seas  exhibit. 


Lipscomb  Meets 
With  Bureau  Staff 


Honor  Sugarman 
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For  all 

UESTIONS 

A  on  equipment 


NSWER  you  can 
L count  on  at  HOE 


Ben  Sugarman,  president  of 
Consolidated  International 
Equipment  Company,  was  guest 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  re¬ 
cently  by  Foster  Printing  Equip¬ 
ment  Company.  He  spoke  about 
his  trip  to  the  International  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Printing  Industries 
and  Allied  Trades  at  Lausanne, 
Switzerland.  1.  J.  Borowsky  of 
Foster  gave  Mr.  Sugarman  of 
Gold  Book  of  Testimonials  from 
Consolidated  users. 


Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  new 
president  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  met  with 
the  sales  and  headquarters  staff 
recently  at  the  Westchester 
Country  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Sales  tools  to  promote  news¬ 
papers,  new  films,  and  research 
findings  soon  to  be  completed 
were  reviewed  in  private  ses¬ 
sions. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  told  E  &  P  he 
would  “prefer  publicity  to  fol¬ 
low  action  on  his  part  rather 
than  precede  it.” 


National  Linage  Up 


100th  Year 


910  East  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.Y. 
Branches:  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 


Burlington,  Kan. 
The  Burlington  Daily  Repub¬ 
lican  is  celebrating  its  100th 
anniversary  this  month. 


Toronto 

Canadian  daily  newspapers 
increased  national  advertising 
in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1957  by  almost  6%  to  $29,701,- 
956,  according  to  audits  of 
Elliott-Haynes  Ltd.  Affiliated 
week-end  papers  upped  their 
national  advertising  by  6%  to 
$10,708,647  in  this  period.  Total 
periodical  advertising  in  the 
period  was  up  almost  4%  over 
that  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 
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a  question 
for 

media  buyers 

^^TVhy  did  advertisers  place 
4,050,129  more  lines  of 
advertising  in  The  Washington  Star 
than  tn  The  Post-Times  Herald 
during  the  first  9  months 
of  the  year?  Why?'*'* 

your  O'Mora  &  Ormsbee  man  has  the  answer 
•  •  •  and  it’s  a  story 

every  advertising  executive  ought  to  know  about. 

The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  ★  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

ff«pr«MW.d  Mrtfonoffy  by;  O'Mara  and  Orm«b««,  Inc.,  342  Madison  Avanua,  NYC  17;  Chicoso— DotroK— Los  Angalas— Son  Francisco 
SfMciof  Fferjdo  roprasontattv.;  McAskill,  Harmon  A  Doloy,  Inc.,  1205  Lincoln  Rood,  Miami  Booch,  Florida 
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Dulles  Makes  Denial 
Of  Press  Restriction 


Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  has  modified  the 
statement  he  made  April  30  in 
a  letter  to  Publisher  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger  of  the  New 
York  Times  to  the  effect  that 
the  First  Amendment  “relates  to 
the  publication,  and  not  to  the 
gathering  of  news.” 

Pressed  for  amplification,  Sec¬ 
retary  Dulles  wTote  to  J.  R. 
Wiggins,  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors:  “I  was  expressing  my¬ 
self  in  relation  to  a  specific  prob¬ 
lem,  namely  whether  the  consti¬ 
tutional  ‘freedom  of  the  press’ 
implied  a  freedom  to  travel  even 
though  such  travel  was,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  national  considerations, 
barred  to  Americans  generally. 

“I  was  addressing  myself  to 
the  question  of  whether  freedom 
of  the  press  is  in  any  way 
abridged  by  an  exclusionary 
ruling  which  denies  to  the  news¬ 
papermen,  the  opportunity  to  go 
into  newsworthy  places,  and  I 
concluded  that  it  did  not.” 

Reminding  that  he  inherited 
the  regulations  from  his  prede¬ 
cessor  and  that  it  applied  to  all 
citizens  alike,  Mr.  Dulles  wrote: 
“They  were  not  designed  to  re¬ 
strain  newsmen  or  anyone  else 
from  obtaining  information  with 
the  view  of  ultimate  publication. 
Such  limitation  as  they  may 
have  had  upon  newsgatherers 
was  purely  incidental  and  was 
not  a  purpose  of  the  restrictions 
which  were  deemed  to  serve  a 
broad  national  purpose.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  did  not  violate  the 
First  Amendment. 

“It  is  my  firm  belief  that,  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  gathering  of  news 
can  be  carried  out  without  prej¬ 
udice  to  the  national  interest. 


Washington  that  activity  should  be  facili¬ 
tated  and  it  is  our  policy  to  do 
that.” 


Petition  for  Worthy 

The  State  Department’s  pass¬ 
port  regulations  were  attacked 
anew  as  an  interference  “with 
the  fundamental  right  to  travel 
and  the  freedom  of  the  press” 
and  a  denial  of  due  process. 

The  charge  was  made  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Worthy  Jr.,  Afro-American 
reporter,  in  a  petition  filed  with 
the  Board  of  Passport  Appeals 
urging  reversal  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  rejection  of  his  passport 
renewal  application.  The  petition 
was  filed  by  an  attorney  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
The  ACLU  is  backing  Mr. 
Worthy’s  case  as  a  major  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  State  Department’s 
power  to  restrict  the  travel  of 
-American  citizens  abroad. 

The  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
P"ssnort  Appeals  is  the  final 
administrative  step  legally  re¬ 
quired  before  the  issue  can  be 
brought  to  the  federal  courts. 

Major  emphasis  in  the  petition 
is  given  to  answering  the  State 
Department’s  reason  for  deny¬ 
ing  Mr.  Worthy’s  application, 
that  the  newsman  would  not 
promise  to  refrain  from  using 
his  passport  to  get  to  and  visit 
in  unauthorized  countries  de¬ 
spite  the  passport’s  invalidation 
for  such  travel.  Last  winter  he 
went  to  Red  China. 

Mr.  Worthy  did  maintain  at 
the  hearing,  the  petition  says, 
that  where  a  passport  was  un¬ 
necessary  for  travel  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  country  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  visit  it,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  passport  contained 
a  restriction  with  reference  to 
that  country. 


“It  should  be  noted  that  the 
restrictions  contained  in  his 
passport  do  not  forbid  travel  to 
or  in  any  particular  country,  but 
merely  state  that  ‘this  passport 
is  not  valid  for  travel’  to  certain 
areas,”  the  petition  continues.  It 
emphasizes  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  itself,  in  a  May  1, 1952 
press  release,  interpreted  these 
restrictions  “as  in  no  way  for¬ 
bidding  American  travel  to 
those  areas.” 


Public  Responds 
To  News  Story 

Boston 

A  Boston  Traveler  reporter, 
Henry  Bosworth,  broke  the  story 
on  Oct.  3  that  made  a  muscular 
dystrophy  victim,  Francis  “X”, 
the  eventual  recipient  of  a  “mil¬ 
lion  dollar”  closed  circuit  tele¬ 
vision  show  from  Hollywood, 
Oct.  8. 

Since  the  youngster’s  arrival 
at  the  hospital  in  June,  he  hadn’t 
received  a  card  or  had  a  visitor. 
The  story  in  the  Traveler 
sparked  an  avalanche  of  cards 
and  gifts. 

All  the  youngster  had  asked 
for  was  five  or  six  cards  for  his 
birthday,  Oct.  8.  He  received 
over  100  sacks  of  mail,  some 
250,000  pieces  of  mail  and  gifts, 
climaxed  by  a  $350,000  closed 
circuit  TV  show  to  the  hospital. 

Traveler  photographer  Frank 
Kelly’s  dramatic  pictures  also 
helped  to  emphasize  the  impact 
of  the  boy’s  plight.  All  happened 
in  less  than  five  days.  Money 
exceeds  $10,000,  which  will  be 
used  for  a  Francis  “X”  fund 
to  help  the  boy. 


Leaving  AFL-CIO  Job 

Washington 
Philip  Pearl,  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  later 
for  the  merged  AFL-CIO  for  20 
years,  has  announced  he  will  re¬ 
sign  and  set  up  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  office  to  serve  union  cli¬ 
ents. 


Editors  Told 
Of  Perils  in 
Privacy  Code 

Los  Angeles 

More  than  60  editors  and  news 
executives  of  southern  California 
newspapers  seiwed  by  United 
Press  closed  out  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  Oct.  5  with  the 
fifth  annual  meeting  of  South¬ 
ern  CalifoiTiia  United  Press  Edi¬ 
tors  (SCUPE)  in  Hollywood. 

Miles  Sines,  managing  editor 
of  the  Long  Beach  Independent- 
Press  Telegram,  presided.  Jack 
McHenry,  managing  editor  of 
the  Ventura  Star-Free  Press, 
was  elected  president. 

Tom  Ackerman,  attorney  for 
the  San  Diego  Union,  told  the 
editors  that  more  and  more  of 
their  attention  will  be  demanded 
by  the  “lusty  legal  infant”  called 
invasion  of  privacy. 

Mr.  Ackerman  said  that  thus 
far  courts  have  held  that  truth 
is  no  defense  in  privacy  suits 
and  that  retraction  statutes  do 
not  apply. 

There  is  presently  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  encountering  actionable 
law  suits  in  any  story  that  is 
strictly  news,  Mr.  Ackerman 
said.  But  he  warned  editors  to 
be  careful  of  advertisements  and 
feature  articles  which  could 
“shock  the  nonnal  sensibilities." 

“The  general  trend  across  the 
nation  is  toward  broadening  the 
right  of  privacy,”  he  said.  He 
added  that  California  seems  to 
have  the  least  strict  law.  He 
said  that  because  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  toward  suing  over 
invasion  of  privacy  newspapers 
have  a  delicate  job  to  do  in 
balancing  the  right  of  privacy 
against  the  right  of  a  newspaper 
to  print  news. 

In  general,  he  said,  public 
figures  such  as  entertainers  and 
politicians  have  no  vested  right 
of  privacy,  although  some  of  the 
most  intimate  details  of  their 
private  lives  conceivably  could 
be  held  to  fall  within  the  right 
of  privacy. 
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AP  Photogs  Elect 

Chicago 

R.  E.  Strongman  of  the  De¬ 
catur  Herald  &  Review  was 
elected  president  of  the  Illinois 
Associated  Press  Photographers 
Association  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here  Oct.  8.  Charles  E.  Rus¬ 
sell  of  the  Rock  Island  Argus 
is  vicepresident,  and  W.  E.  Aydt 
of  the  Cario  Evening  Citizen  is 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Heads  J*Divisioii 

Urbana-Champaign,  111. 

Prof.  Jay  W.  Jensen,  40,  has 
been  named  head  of  the  division 
of  journalism  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Journalism 
and  Communications.  A  faculty 
member  since  1950,  Mr.  Jensen 
has  had  newspaper  and  radio 
news  experience.  He  earned  a 
bachelor’s  degree  at  Emory  Un¬ 
iversity,  and  a  master’s  and 
Ph.D.  at  University  of  Illinois. 
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General  Motors 

CELEBRATES 
ITS  GOLDEN  MILESTONE 
ANNIVERSARY 

with  a  brilliant  new  line  of 1958  automobiles 


It  would  have  taken  a  bold  imagina¬ 
tion  to  predict^  fifty  years  ago,  what 
would  happen  to  life  in  America — or 
to  the  newborn  company  which  took 
the  simple  name,  General  Motors. 

The  automobile  industry,  in  those 
days,  was  small.  Its  horizon  was 
limited  by  the  fact  that  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  motor  vehicles  owned  in  the 
United  States  came  to  less  than  150 
thousand. 

ff  ’hat  has  happened  since  needs  little 
comment  here.  The  nation  has  grown, 
the  people  have  prospered,  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  automotive  vehicles  has  climbed 
close  to  60  million.  The  impact  of  this 
growth  has  brought  far-reaching  social, 
cultural  and  economic  benefits  which 
are  evident  on  every  hand.  General 
Motors  is  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in 
this  progress. 

i  Q  ^  Q  IS  THE  fiftieth  anniver- 
i-x  OO  sary  year  of  General 
Motors. 

In  observance  of  this  Golden  Mile¬ 
stone,  we  are  bringing  to  market  an 
array  of  new  automobiles  whose 
distinction  and  integrity,  we  firmly 
believe,  will  win  the  enthusiastic 


approval  of  the  American  car  buyer. 

For  in  designing  and  engineering 
these  1958  cars,  we  set  up  these 
objectives: 

To  give  sound  expression  to  the 
public’s  taste  for  graceful  ex¬ 
terior  styling  and  rich  interior 
appointments; 

To  satisfy  the  public’s  natural 
desire  for  roominess  and  com¬ 
fort,  for  convenience  and 
safety,  for  dependability  and 
performance; 

To  deliver  sound  value  and 
maintain  uncompromising 
standards  of  quality. 

Each  of  the  five  General  Motors  car 
Divisions  has  its  own  identity,  its 
own  traditions,  its  own  pride  of 
accomplishment.  And  each  has  its 
own  distinctive  line  of  products. 

But  the  cars  of  all  five  Divisions 
benefit — and  the  public  benefits — 
from  the  leadership  that  General 
Motors  provides  in  research,  engi¬ 
neering,  testing.  From  the  GM 
Technical  Center  comes  a  steady 
flow  of  advanced  engineering  and 
design  developments — basic  im¬ 
provements  and  continued  refine¬ 


ments  in  transmissions  and  engines, 
new  comfort  and  safety  features, 
new  styling  concepts — which  year 
by  year  make  General  Motors  cars 
such  outstanding  values. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  example:  Air 
Suspension — time-tested  on  GM 
buses  and  trucks — has  now  been 
adapted  by  our  engineers  for  passen¬ 
ger  car  use.  Without  question.  Air 
Suspension  represents  the  greatest 
advance  in  riding  comfort  since 
knee-action  was  introduced  in  our 
Silver  Anniversary  year.  Whether 
the  passenger  load  is  100  pounds 
or  1000  pounds,  your  car  will  now 
level  itself  to  glide  over  bumps 
with  exactly  the  same  incredible 
smoothness. 

Air  Suspension  is,  as  I  say,  but  one 
example  of  our  -1958  advances. 
Throughout  General  Motors  our 
sights  have  been  set  on  1958  —  with 
the  aim  of  bringing  to  market  the 
finest  and  most  satisfying  line  of 
automobiles  in  our  history. 

How  well  we  have  succeeded  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  brilliant  new  cars 
soon  to  be  on  display  in  the  show¬ 
rooms  of  our  dealers  from  Coast  to 
Coast. 


fftOM  THC  PROGRESS  Of  THE  PAST...  THE  PROMISf  Of  THE  FUTURE 


President 

General  Motors 
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^OW  s  a  a  the  Herald  Tribune 

news  reporting... a 
to  match  the  pattern  and 


THE  NEW  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

has  24  additional  columns  of  news  and  new  ideas! 


Seolion  One  adds  many  plus  values  to 
its  complete,  incisive  news  eorerape... 
plus  values  that  make  it  top  priority 
reading.  It  is  organized  to  give  more 
news... departmentalized  so  the  reader 
can  go  deeper — faster! 

FOCUS . . . 

to  give  a  clearer  perspective  on  the  vital  news 
picture  . . .  many  page  one  stories  will  lead 
off  with  a  brief  paragraph  to  orient  you  .  . 
update  what  has  gone  before. 

"RADAR  SCREEN” 

scans  important  news  stories  before  they 
start . . .  tells  you  where  they’re  going  . . . 
takes  you  behind  the  scenes. 

"MAN  TO  WATCH”. . . 

incisive,  quick  personal  profiles  on  people 
destined  to  make  future  headlines. 

SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE  . . . 

from  wonder  missiles  to  wonder  drugs... all 
the  news  on  developments  that  affect  your 
health,  your  home,  your  happiness.  A  vital 
new  department  by  Earl  Ubell,  written  so 
technical  subjects  makes  sense. 

DAILY  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS  . . . 

a  new,  vital  department  that  hits  the  heart 
of  your  specific  educational  problems... can 
guide  many  decisions  that  affect  children’s 
schooling.  By  Terry  Ferrer,  one  of  America’s 
authorities  on  schooling. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  . . . 

virile,  hard-hitting ...  a  point  of  view  with 
guts  —  that  makes  opinion  and  leadership 
. . .  with  a  corner  for  angry  men. 

"WORLD  INSIGHT”. . . 

bright  and  brief... international  stories  you 
might  otherwise  miss...  with  an  explanation 
of  their  significance. 


Section  Two... for  the  first  time  a  front 
page  devoted  to  the  exciting  world  of 
women.  Uelightfully  feminine  in  for¬ 
mat ...  highlighted  with  extensive 
photographic  treatments  and  pictorial 
technique  . . .  packed  with  taste-tempt¬ 
ing  new  recipes  . . .  step-ahead  fashion 
news... plus  coverage  that  ranges  from 
child  psychology  to  family  finance. 

CHARLES  VENTURA... 

internationally  known  inude  society  colum¬ 
nist...  reporting  activities  of  the  glitter  set. 

RADIO  AND  TV. .. 

all  the  news,  reviews  and  previews . . .  com¬ 
plete  coverage  for  the  listener  and  looker. 

IMPORTANT  BOOK  SERIALIZATIONS 

books  of  extremely  high  interest  to  women 
. . .  child  care,  adoption,  family  retirement 
and  other  vital  subjects ..  .will  be  serialized. 

Section  Three  will  carry  the  expanded 
financial  pages... with  much  more 
news . . .  the  most  important  and  signif¬ 
icant  section  for  business  men. 

PLUS . . .  expanded  sports  pages  that 
make  what  is  already  considered  one 
of  the  nation’s  top  sports  sections  even 
more  outstanding. 

"ADVENTURE,  UNLIMITED" 

by  famed  John  Denton  Scott.  Mr.  Scott  will 
have  a  world-wide  roving  assignment . . .  will 
report  his  adventures  in  a  unique  new  feature. 

MORE  HUNTING 
AND  FISHING  NEWS... 

complete  details  for  the  man  of  action  as 
well  as  the  dreamer! 

RACING . . . 

more  news  of  the  track... with  a  top  handi- 
capper's  choices  of  which  horses  may  win 
ana  why! 


You  re  missing  plenty  if  you  dont  read  the  iieW 
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presents  a  new  concept  in 
newspaper  expanded  and  edited 
pace  of  modern  living! 


IN  SO  MANY  WAYS,  our  daily  lives  have  become  incredi¬ 
bly  complex.  The  very  developments  which  have 
made  news  reporting  swift  and  thorough  have  added 
immeasurably  to  the  weight  and  welter  of  facts  to  which 
we  are  exposed.  Today,  without  limitless  time  for  read¬ 
ing,  you  cannot  hope  to  absorb  all  you'd  like  to  know. 

From  now  on  everyone  will  be  able  to  get  all  the  news 
. .  corn plete  news . . .  literally  read  more  news ...  in  much 
less  time!  From  now  on  everyone  can  read  a  newspaper 
new  in  concept ...  new  in  content...  with  uniquely  new 
techniques  of  editing.  These  techniques  are  based  on 
extensive  surveys  that  revealed  what  modern  families 
want  in  a  newspaper. 

It  is  the  first  netvsfHtper  to  attempt  more  direct  lines 
of  communication  with  its  readers. 

How  will  it  be  done? 

From  now  on  the  Herald  Tribune  will  be  a  carefully 
planned  three  section  newspaper... greatly  expanded 
for  the  most  complete  news  coverage. 

On  page  one  will  be  vital  news  stories  preceded  by 
capsule  backgrounds  to  bring  readers  up  to  date  on  what 
happened  before. 

. . .  there  will  be  compact  yet  detailed  news  briefs, 
assembled  to  give  readers  quick  reports  on  world  events 
and  their  significance. 

...news  departmentalized  to  speed  reading  and  com¬ 
prehension ...  to  make  it  easy  to  cover  specific  interests. 

...unique  visual  aids  to  interpret  the  news  in  graphic 
form... make  it  easy  to  understand  and  follow  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  news. 

...outstanding  coverage  of  news  both  here  and 
abroad,  because  the  Herald  Tribune  has  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  its  staff  of  writers,  reporters  and  correspondents. 


...  a  new  section  devoted  to  women's  interests  . . . 
with  a  page  one  layout  pictorially  highlighted  and  de¬ 
lightfully  designed  to  capture  the  excitement  of  the 
feminine  world ! 

...even  more  complete  financial  news... with  added 
columns  of  news,  significant  not  only  to  Wall  Street  but 
also  to  families  with  modest  investments ...  pfus  new 
special  coverage  of  every  phase  and  facet  of  business 
and  economics. 

...expanded  sports  section ...  considered  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  outstanding  in  the  nation . . .  will  give 
additional  coverage  of  every  sports  activity. 

Does  it  look  different? 

Not  at  first  glance.  On  the  newsstands  page  one  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  same.  Changing  format  radically  so  the 
difference  would  he  immediately  apparent  wasn't  the 
answer... the  Herald  Tribune  has  already  won  every 
award  for  typographical  excellence. 

But  inside  the  pa/wr  the  appearance  of  content  is 
changed  in  many  ways! 

In  addition  to  all  its  exciting  new  plusses,  the  Herald 
Tribune  still  carries  the  nation's  top  byliners. . . the 
brilliant  writers  and  columnists  that  make  it  New  York's 
most  exciting  newspaper,  earned  it  the  title  of  “the 
newspaperman’s  newspaper*' . . .  Roscoe  Drummond,  the 
Alsops,  Walter  Lippinann.  Art  Buchwald,  David  Law¬ 
rence,  Red  Smith,  Boh  Cooke,  Walter  Kerr,  Eugenia 
Sheppard,  John  Crosby,  Marguerite  Higgins,  Hy 
Gardner,  Joe  Hyams,  Clementine  Paddleford,  Donald 
Rogers,  Marie  Torre  and  many  others. 

Don’t  miss  the  NEW  Herald  Tribune... written  and 
edited  to  match  the  pattern  and  pace  of  today's  living. . . 
expanded  and  designed  to  give  far  more  news  in  less 
time! 


IKeralb  tribune 
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Today's  VITAL  Newspaper 


FAIRCHILD 


news 


Manning  Greenberg,  furniture 
editor,  and  Joan  Bergmann,  fash¬ 
ion  staff  of  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY,  will  be  joined  by 
Florence  Seiders  of  Boston  bureau 
and  A.  W.  Stamey,  High  Point 
news  head,  in  covering  Southern 
Furniture  Market  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  week  of  Oct.  19. 


MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine  this 
month  chalks  up  biggest  October 
in  its  68-year  history.  The  two 
October  issues,  with  193  adver¬ 
tising  pages,  accounted  for  more 
advertising  revenue  than  any  other 
October. 


Alice  Lessing,  WOMEN’S  WEAR 
daily’s  art  staff,  is  spending  four 
days  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  cover¬ 
ing  Queen  Elizabeth’s  visit  with  a 
sketch  report  of  her  wardrobe. 
Sketches  supplement  regular  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  coverage  of  event. 


Increased  display  advertising 
rates  went  into  effect  Oct.  1  for 
the  three  Fairchild  dailies  — 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY, 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY.  Current 
active  advertisers  are  protected 
under  old  rates  until  expiration 
of  their  existing  contracts. 


Covering  National  Shoe  Fair  in 
Chicago.  Oct.  27-31,  for  FOOT¬ 
WEAR  NEWS,  will  be  W.  D. 
W’illiams.  advertising  director; 
William  Pyle,  editor;  Nancy 
Shapiro,  Vivian  Infantino,  John 
Ameer,  Richard  Cohen,  of  New 
York  news  staff.  With  regular  Chi¬ 
cago  staff,  two  extra  daily  issues 
of  the  paper  will  be  published. 


Mrs.  Julie  Blitz  has  joined 
Fairchild’s  Circulation  Promotion 
Dept,  as  copywriter  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Carol  Silverberg,  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  manager.  Mrs. 
Blitz  has  written  copy  for  John 
Wanamaker’s  Cross  County  Center, 
Macy’s,  Marshall  Field. 


Ohio  Groups  Elect 


Columbus,  Ohio 
J.  Oliver  Amos  of  the  Sidney 
Daily  News  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  publishers’ 
group  of  the  Ohio  Select  List 
of  Daily  Newspapers  here.  J.  R. 
Harris  of  the  Piqua  Daily  Call 
was  named  to  head  the  advertis¬ 
ing  executives’  section. 


Beatrice  Bridewell,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  for 
Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review 
for  past  year  and  a  half  and 
employe  of  the  paper  for  past 
seven  years  —  moved  to  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif. 


George  Bain,  formerly  Ot¬ 
tawa  correspondent  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  & 
Mail  —  transferred  to  London, 
England,  to  operate  the  G  &  M 
bureau  there. 


Rupert  Gillett,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server  —  retii-ed  after  36  years 
as  a  newspaperman,  and  28 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Ob¬ 
server’s  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  He  became  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  in  1946. 


Richard  M.  Lyons,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newton  (Iowa)  Daily 
News  for  more  than  three  years 
—  to  public  relations  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Rath  Packing  Com¬ 
pany. 


John  C^inway,  former  Brown 
University  student  —  to  the 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  American 
as  reporter,  suceeding  Joseph 
Mulhall  —  returned  to  Boston 
University. 


Ron  M.  Linton,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  on  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  — 
to  the  labor  beat,  replacing  Don 
Freeman  —  to  the  staff  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News. 


Charlotte  Cassidy  —  from 
society  department  of  the  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American  to  work  in  New  York. 


Don  Gocker,  formerly  of  the 
Newhouse  Newspapers  and  with 
previous  experience  in  public  re¬ 
lations  to  the  Watseka  (Ill.) 
Iroquois  County  Daily  Times  as 
advertising  manager. 


Richard  O.  Weber,  foi-mer 
reporter  and  real  estate  editor 
of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise  —  to  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  as  reporter. 


Richard  Harwood,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times  reporter  —  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Elks  Club  for  arti¬ 
cles  on  public  schools. 


Franklin  Reed  —  promoted 
to  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  succeed¬ 
ing  Felton  West  —  transferred 
to  the  Austin  bureau.  Chester 
Bulgier  —  promoted  to  the 
night  city  desk,  succeeding  JoH 
Moore  —  resigned  to  go  into 
public  relations  work.  Bob 
PooiE,  formerly  with  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  (Tex.)  Daily  Progress, 
and  Ernest  Ostro,  foi-merly 
with  the  Lafayette  (La.)  Daily 
Advertiser  —  to  the  Post  as 
general  assignments  reporters. 
Owen  C.  Thebeck,  formerly  in 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
work  in  London  and  Plymouth, 
England  —  to  the  Post  promo¬ 
tion  department  in  charge  of 
advertising  layout  and  produc¬ 
tion.  Tom  Hawkins,  formerly 
with  the  Gober  Advertising 
Agency,  Beaumont,  Tex.  —  to 
the  Post’s  promotion  department 
in  charge  of  film  preparation. 


Joseph  McClain,  fonnerly 
city  editor.  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Review-Journal  —  now  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Oroville  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
Register. 


Kay  McKay,  University  of  Ed  Ray,  executive  editor  of 
Texas  journalism  graduate  —  to  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Call-  and  News  —  appointed  to  com- 
er-Times  as  reporter.  mission  to  study  schools. 


Jack  McCurdy,  formerly 
sports  editor  for  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  News  —  to  reporter, 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 


Marilyn  Jacobson  —  new 
police  reporter  for  Los  Angeles 
News  Seiwice  in  Van  Nuys, 
Calif. 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  and 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  car¬ 
ried  a  series  of  pages  this  week 
featuring  British  merchandise, 
coincident  with  the  visit  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  this  country. 


!  Kenneth  R.  West,  managing 
I  editor  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  Press 
Club  of  Michigan. 


Paul  Hannenberg  has  become 
sportswear  news  editor  of 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Bernard  Goodman,  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Hannenberg  hereto¬ 
fore  has  covered  the  lingerie  and 
millinery  markets  for  the  paper. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 


Charles  Donaldson,  sports 
editor  of  Barharifc  (Calif.)  Daily 
Review  —  leaves  for  six  months 
active  duty  with  National 
Guard.  Dick  Gavigan  replaces 
him. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Coleman  — 
to  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Jour¬ 
nal  reporting  staff. 


7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Publithan  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Doily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News,  Books. 


Edward  D.  Kutikes,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  —  awarded 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
humane  letters  from  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College. 


AGILE  NEWSMAN — Covering  the  Girard  trial  and  working  in  tk« 
Maebathi  news  shop  in  Japan  require  that  a  reporter  be  nimble-lintbed 
as  well  as  quick-fingered  so  he  can  squat.  Oriental  style,  at  his  type¬ 
writer.  Demonstrating  the  technique  is  Leroy  Hansen  of  United  Press. 
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Jess  Gorkin  Abroad 

Parade’s  editor,  Jess  Gorkin, 
is  on  an  extended  European  trip 
during  which  he  expects  to  do 
special  coverage  in  Soviet  satel¬ 
lite  countries  and  make  a  re¬ 
turn  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

• 

Charles  D.  Wood,  formerly 
reporter  for  the  Son  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  —  to 
staff  assistant  in  the  community 
and  public  relations  department 
of  Convair’s  San  Diego  division. 

*  *  ♦ 

Arnou)  Kretzmann,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Brighton  (Colo.)  Adams  County 
Sentinel  —  to  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Loveland  (Colo.)  Re¬ 
porter-Herald. 

«  *  « 

Robert  0.  Young,  foi-merly 
public  relations  director  at  Pep- 
perdine  College  —  to  instructor 
in  journalism  and  news  bureau 
chief  of  California  State  Poly¬ 
technic  College. 

♦  *  * 

Larry  A.  Belonger,  sports 
editor  of  the  Manitowoc  (Wis.) 
Herald-Times  —  married  to 
Miss  Ann  Naidl. 

*  *  * 

Taylor  G.  Benson,  former 
news  man  for  WOKY-TV  —  to 
the  staff  of  United  Press’  Mil¬ 
waukee  bureau. 

*  «  « 

Harry  Connor,  reporter  for 
the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette 
and  previously  in  charge  of  its 
Jefferson  County  bureau  —  to 
executive  aide  of  Wisconsin 
Congressman  Don  Tewes. 

*  *  * 

Jack  W.  Keiating,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner  courts 
reporter  —  the  $500  Press-Bar 
Award  for  his  series,  “Our 
Wasteful  Courts.” 

*  *  * 

Edwin  L.  Pierce,  business 
manager  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can  —  honored  on  his  50-year 
service  to  the  papers. 

«  *  « 

Jerry  Belcher,  Richmond 
(Calif.)  Independent  reporter — 
the  golden  ruler  award  of  the 
California  Council  for  Retarded 
Children  in  news  competition. 

«  *  « 

James  S.  Thomson  —  to  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator, 
succeeding  H.  O.  Thomasson  — 
to  personal  relations  manager. 

*  *  * 

Job  Much,  sportswriter  for 
the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  and 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury  —  to 
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sports  editor.  Grand  Junction  i 
(Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel.  1 

*  *  *  < 

Jerry  Bradley — back  from  a  * 
trip  by  pickup  truck  through  ' 
Alaska  and  the  western  United 
States,  reporting  for  the  Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 

«  «  « 

Wilma  Woods  —  replaced 
Barbara  Peterson  as  reporter 
on  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorian- 
Budget. 

«  «  * 

Howard  B.  Wilson,  Carroll 
(Iowa)  Times-Herald — elected 
president  of  the  Iowa  Daily 
Press  Association. 

*  «  * 

Hugh  Gale,  former  pub¬ 

lisher  of  a  weekly  newspaper  at 
Kirkland,  Wash.,  and  former 
news  editor  of  the  Ontario 
(Ore.)  Argus  —  replaced  Carl 
Newcomb  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Bums  (Ore.)  Times 

Herald. 

*  *  « 

Betty  Butler,  formerly  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Salmon  (Idaho) 
Herald,  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune — to  the  news  staff  of 
the  Lakeview  (Ore.)  Examiner. 

«  «  « 

Rod  S.  Johnson,  formerly 
farm  editor  of  the  Forest  Grove 
(Ore.)  News-Times  for  three 
years — to  same  position  with  the 
Redmond  (Ore.)  Spokesman. 

*  *  * 

Bob  C.  Hall,  recent  gradu¬ 
ate,  University  of  Oregon  school 
of  journalism — to  editor  of  the 
Hood  River  (Ore.)  News,  re¬ 
placing  Dean  Rea — to  the  news 
staff  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard. 

*  *  * 

Elliot  Carlson,  reporter  for 
the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail- 
Tribune — to  the  Baker  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald  as  copy  editor, 
replacing  Tom  Hartley — to  the 
University  of  Oregon  School  of 
Journalism  for  graduate  work. 
Hal  Lesser — new  reporter  for 
the  Mail-Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Donald  L.  Martz,  with  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register- 
Tribune  in  rural  and  city  circu¬ 
lation  capacities  for  seven  years 
— to  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  as  circulation  manager. 

*  *  * 

Rolfe  Neill — new  chief  of 
the  Gaston  County  bureau  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

*  *  * 

Gilbert  P.  Smith,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press — new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State 
Associated  Press  Association. 
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In  .4ppreciation 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
press  and  its  managing  editor, 
Herbert  H.  Krauch,  have  been 
cited  for  “unselfish  service”  to 
the  Spanish-speaking  residents 
of  Los  Angeles.  A  golden  plaque 
was  awarded  by  the  Mexican 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

• 

Alfred  B.  Cordova,  formerly 
of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  staff — to  CAM  for  the  Hono- 
lidu  (T.H.)  Sta/r-Bulletin.  He  is 
replaced  as  assistant  CAM  by 
Dick  Braun. 

*  *  « 

Alice  Partridge,  food  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier- 
Express — honored  by  the  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  Represen¬ 
tatives  for  her  contributions  to 
the  food  industry. 

«  «  « 

Ian  Montagnes,  formerly  of 
the  North  American  desk  of 
Reuter’s  Ltd.,  London,  England 
— now  teaching  journalism  at 
the  Ontario  government’s  Ryer- 
son  Institute  of  Technology, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

«  «  « 

Pat  Williams,  formerly  on 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star  and  the  Post — to  CKGN- 

TV,  North  Bay,  Ont.,  as 

woman’s  editor.  Her  husband, 
Harry  Williams,  for  the  past 
17  years  with  the  British  United 
Press — to  new  editor-in-chief  of 
the  station. 

*  •  « 

Robert  E.  Beaupre,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press — to  executive  editor. 
He  is  replaced  by  James  A. 
Vincent. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Joyce  W.  McDonald, 
former  feature  writer-reporter, 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News — to 
editor  of  the  Communicator 
new  house  organ  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford. 


Charles  R.  Mitchell,  foimer 
editor  and  manager  of  the  local 
weekly  Darien  Review,  Darien, 
Conn,, — to  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Canaan  .Ad¬ 
vertiser,  also  a  weekly. 

*  *  « 

George  R.  Benedict  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  business  manager  of 
the  Evansville  Printing  Corpor¬ 
ation  which  publishes  the 
Courier,!  Press  and  the  Sunday 
Courier  and  Press,  Evansville, 
Ind.  He  was  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Courier  and  the 
Evansville  Printing  Corporation 
prior  to  becoming  publisher’s 

assistant  in  1945. 

*  *  * 

Robert  F.  O’Brien,  formerly 
with  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  and  New  York  bureau. 
Associated  Press — to  WTIC-TV, 
Hartford,  as  assistant  news 
editor. 

«  *  « 

Leonard  A.  Weisbeck,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Alden 
(N.Y.)  Advertiser — new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Western  New  York 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  William  J. 
Mitchell. 

*  ♦  « 

Irving  Wilcove,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter,  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Courier-Express — to  the 
city  staff  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Vnion. 

*  *  * 

Charles  A.  Wagner,  editor 
of  the  national  edition  of  the 
New  York  Sunday  Mirror  as 
w’ell  as  book  and  art  critic — 
promoted  to  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  as  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Mirror  magazine.  He  has  been 
with  the  a.m.  tabloid  25  years. 
He  replaces  Jack  Thompson, 
who  has  become  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  Town  and  Country 
magazine. 

*  *  * 

William  C.  Barrett,  former 
editor  of  the  weekly  Girard 
News — to  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  at  Marietta  College,  Mari¬ 
etta,  Ohio. 


Something  Entirely  New 
In  The  Comics  Field 

JUNIOR  GRADE 

BY  HARRY  MACE 

It'i  ntw  >  humor  from  th*  school  houM  without  ridicult  or 

satirt.  It's  ntw  in  format:  thraa  columns  widt.  This  is  a  natural  for  all 
partnts  of  all  younqsttrs  of  aarly  school  aqa,  and  for  just  about  tvaryont 
alst  who  likas  childrtn.  It's  packtd  with  natural  humor. 

Phono  or  wiro  for  somp/es,  torm$ 
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BOOK.S  IN  REVIEW. 


‘Persuasive  Promotion’ 
By  Time,  Inc.  Executive 


By  Prof.  Rosroe  Ellard 


PERSUASION  FOR  PROFIT.  By  Nich¬ 
olas  Samstas.  Norman,  Okla. :  Uni¬ 
versity  Oklahoma  Press.  208  pp.  >3.75. 

You  have  to  have  truths  to 
promote,  to  promote  effectively. 
But  they  shouldn’t  be  boom¬ 
erang  truths,  writes  Mr.  Sams- 
tag.  Time's  promotion  director 
who  has  been  promoting  effec¬ 
tively  for  30  years.  “Boomer¬ 
ang:”  is  my  adjective,  and  the 
author  might  not  approve  it; 
yet  this  is  what  he  means: 

A  reader  or  buyer,  publisher 
or  Ph.D.,  even  a  practical 
genius  like  a  city  editor,  is  not 
as  strictly  a  reasoning  animal 
as  he  likes  to  think.  At  least 
not  when  he  buys  a  commodity, 
or  picks  an  idea  to  get  excited 
about.  He’s  suspicious  from  the 
bruises  of  life  and  sensitized  by 
social,  family,  and  group  preju¬ 
dice.  What  seems  disarmingly 
frank  in  advertising  or  public¬ 
ity  may  prod  out  fears  and  re- 
sistence  quite  different  from  the 
intended  “clarity”  of  a  well- 
paid  copy-writer  or  editor. 

Suppose  a  clothing  dealer  an¬ 
nounced  in  display  copy  or 
“personal”  sales  letter:  “We 
Got  Stuck  With  These  Suits — 
So  You  Can  Have  One  For 
129.50.”  Well,  says  Mr.  Sams- 
tag,  “No  one  wants  to  wear 
something  a  store  admits  it  got 
stuck  with.” 

There  are  more  credible  ways 
to  tell  customers  that  “these 
suits  usually  sell  for  more  than 
$29.50 — and  they’re  worth  more. 
Now  we  want  to  turn  our  sur¬ 
plus  into  cash.  So  You  Can  .  .  .” 

Then  there’s  the  beverage. 
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Mr.  Samstag  recalls,  that 
claimed  to  “pick  you  up  when 
you  feel  draggy.”  He  says  that 
to  many  it  suggested  a  potion 
for  low-energy  convalescents. 
When  the  promotion  changed  to 
a  drink  that  brought  “hearty 
satisfaction  in  an  aromatic  cup,” 
sales  began  to  climb. 

Reverse  Action 

Then  there  was  the  bank  ad: 
“2%  Interest  ...  We  HAVE 
NEVER  PAID  LESS.”  Warns 
the  author: 

“To  a  large  part  of  the  public 
from  whom  the  bank  wanted 
business,  the  line  meant, 

“Our  interest  rate  has  never 
been  lower.  Don’t  deposit  now. 
Wait  until  the  rate  rises,” 

What  the  bank  thought  it 
was  saying  was:  “This  is  the 
highest  rate  of  interest  you  can 
get — and  we  always  pay  the 
highest  rate.” 

That  is  the  somewhat  old, 
positive  approach  put  into 
scintillating,  often  brilliant  and 
up-to-date,  thinking  by  Mr. 
Samstag.  I  remember  years  ago 
a  one-column,  one-inch  adver¬ 
tisement  for  a  foot  powder, 
running  then  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  The  headline  read: 
“COLD  FEET.”  It  was  paying 
fairly  well  but  not  well  enough 
to  keep  the  advertiser  enthusi¬ 
astic. 

So  a  smart  "positive  princi¬ 
ple”  advertising  manager 
changed  one  word — “W  ARM 
FEET”,  and  sales  jumped  im¬ 
mediately.  People  wanted  warm 
feet  in  the  cold,  wet  winters  of 
Chicago,  the  windy  city.  They 
didn’t  read  receptively — ^b-r-r-r 
— when  the  headline  chilled 
them  with  “Cold  Feet.” 


"t  MR.  EDITOR 

Underworked 


Reporter-Editor-Exacutiv*  hunt¬ 
ing  longer  hours,  more  responsi¬ 
bility.  brighter  future.  At  33,  a 
versatile  news  expert  on  thresh¬ 
old  of  most  productive  years. 
Perfect  assistant  to  front  line 
executive  hamstrung  by  minutiae. 
Resume  on  request.  Available 
for  interview  Nov.  10-14.  Box 
4200,  Editor  C  Publisher. 


In  promotion,  as  in  newspaper 
work,  a  cardinal  sin  is  to  be 
dull.  “Safe,  solid,  unread  copy,” 
Mr.  Samstag  laments,  “is  pub¬ 
lished  year  after  year,  its  lack 
of  result  too  often  attributed  to 
the  medium  or  the  sales  force 
that  ‘failed  to  capitalize  on  it.’  ” 

Palatable,  Persuasive 

A  good  salesman  with  dull  re¬ 
search  for  his  customers  condi¬ 
ments  it  with  his  own  personal 
herbs  of  experience.  He  pre¬ 
sents  the  facts  with  wit  and 
charm,  intersperses  ad-libbed 
comments  linking  the  special 
interest  of  his  client.  The  per¬ 
sonality  techniques  of  the  copy¬ 
writer  should  make  the  printed 
promotion  equally  and  more 
widely  palatable  and  persuasive, 
the  author  suggests. 

Yet  a  salesman’s  method 
differs  with  almost  every  client. 
He  discovers  special,  often  tem¬ 
porary,  needs  and  personal 
situations  of  one  customer — 
and  frequently  quite  different 
ones  for  another.  You  can’t  take 
one  highly  successful  pitch  of  a 
salesman  and  expect  it  to  work 
as  well  with  the  wide  group  that 
reads  printed  promotion. 

“Persuasion  for  Profit”  is  a 
thoughtful,  stimulating  book  of 
tested  methods  as  well  as  the 
principles  behind  them  all.  And 
it’s  by  a  top-rung  promotion  di¬ 
rector  who  talks  from  his  firm 
place  in  the  saddle  on  a 
thoroughbred,  as  well  as  from 
the  horse’s  mouth. 

African  Paper’s  Century 

TODAY’S  NEWS  TODAY.  The  Story 
of  the  Cape  Town  Ar8ru.<).  Johannea- 
burgr:  The  Armu  PublUhingr  Co.  310 
pp.  15  shillinKS- 

At  2  o’clock  in  the  morning 
on  January  3,  1857,  a  clanking 
steam  press  fJirew  off  the  first 
'  copy  The  Cape  Argus.  It  began 
!  a  century  of  a  financially 
•  strong,  editorially  influential 
i  newspaper  that  not  only  re- 
:  fleeted  the  history  and  growth 
’  of  Southern  Africa  but  became 
■  an  important  part  of  it. 

1 

Manual  of  Lessons 

The  chronicle  of  publishers’ 
evolving  concepts  in  founding 
and  nourishing  a  paper  that 
becomes  great — and  the  mana¬ 
gerial  strategies  of  keeping  it 
great  after  a  hundred  years — 
is  always  more  than  illumi¬ 
nating  newspaper  history.  It  is 
also,  more  important,  a  manual 
of  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  paper’s  always  vulnerable, 
frequently  crucial,  life. 

Particularly  true  is  that  of 
this  book,  because  of  the  de¬ 
tailed  record  kept  of  Argus’s 
'  trials  and  judgments  and 
triumphs. 


Melius  Heads 
Home  Paper 
Association 

William  S.  Melius,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Melius  News¬ 
papers,  Lincoln  Park,  Mich.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  Ac¬ 
credited  Home  Newspapers  of 
America,  Inc.,  national  trade  as¬ 
sociation  of  city  and  suburban 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  com¬ 
munity  newspapers. 

Mr.  Melius  was  elected  dur¬ 
ing  a  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  Board  of  Trustees  in  New 
York  last  week.  He  succeeds  Leo 
A.  Lemer,  of  the  Chicagro  North 
Side  Newspapers. 

Other  officers  are:  Elliott  L. 
Cushman,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Independent,  first  vicepresident; 
Del  Bodey,  Linden  News,  Colum¬ 
bus  0.,  second  vicepresident; 
Roger  S.  Buchanan,  Detroit 
Shopping  News,  treasurer,  and 
Eric  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C., 
secretary. 

The  trustees  approved  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  membership  of  the 
Wednesday  Magazine,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  a  weekly  established 
in  1937  with  a  circulation  of 
13,700.  The  secretary  announced 
that  the  association’s  member¬ 
ship  had  gained  15  new  mem¬ 
bers  during  the  year  for  a  total 
of  192  papers  with  a  combined 
circulation  in  excess  of  5  mil¬ 
lion. 

Blood  Receives 
Labor  Press  Stipend 

The  International  Labor  Press 
Association  Award  ($1,500  stip¬ 
end)  for  study  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  has  been  granted 
to  Richard  J.  Blood  of  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Blood,  28,  was  graduated 
from  Boston  University  in  1954. 
He  received  a  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  degrree,  and  majored  in 
Journalism.  He  has  worked  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Herald,  and  as  a  copy  reader  for 
'  the  Bergen  Evening  Record, 

'•  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

• 

Small  Daily  Grows 

Miami,  Okla. 

With  the  installation  of  two 
1  new  Intertype  Model  C4  auto- 
i  matic  line  casting  machines,  the 
,  Miami  News-Record  boosted  its 
all-Intertype  battery  to  six.  The 
:  machines  are  equipped  with 
•  automatic  quadding  and  center- 
i  ing  devices,  automatic  mold 
1  cooling  blow'ers,  Visilite  maga¬ 
zines  and  Mohr  saws. 
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J-Interns 
Brief  Class  on 
Experiences 


Athens,  Ohio 
Journalism  370  is  an  Ohio 
University  class  that  meets 
three  days  a  week  each  fall 
semester.  As  college  classes  go, 
this  one  is  unique. 

Enrolled  in  Journalism  370 
are  13  ex-newspapermen  and 
women.  This  is  the  largest  en¬ 
rollment  since  the  class  was  be- 
g^n  in  1952.  The  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Ohio  University  does 
not  raid  the  ranks  of  the  work¬ 
ing  press  to  enroll  such  students, 
however.  It  maintains  a  working 
agreement  with  a  selected  list  of 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions,  magazines  and  public  re¬ 
lations  agencies. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  agree¬ 
ment,  high  ranking  journalism 
students  who  have  completed 
their  sophomore  years  may 
spend  their  summer  vacations 
working  for  these  organizations. 

To  the  student  is  left  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  arranging,  with 
Ws  employer,  salary  terms  and 
working  hours. 

When  summer  “vacation”  is 
over  and  fall  classes  begin,  the 
students  who  have  successfully 
completed  their  Journalism  In¬ 
ternship  may  enroll  in  Journal¬ 
ism  370.  Class  discussion  centers 
on  job  experiences. 

Each  student  prepares  a  case 
study  based  on  his  experience 
as  a  member  of  the  working 
press.  Thirty-five  such  studies 
are  now  a  part  of  the  records 
of  the  School  of  Journalism. 
These  studies  are  proving  in¬ 
valuable  as  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  research  in  the  field 
of  journalism. 

Since  the  program  was  inau¬ 
gurated  in  1952,  48  students 
have  worked  for  41  different  em¬ 
ployers  in  eight  states! 

According  to  Prof.  L.  J.  Hor- 
tin,  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  the  value  of  the 
intern  program  is  double-bar¬ 
reled.  “On  one  hand,”  he  says, 

“it  gives  the  student  a  chance 
to  apply  in  the  field  what  he 
has  learned  in  class,  gaining,  in 
the  process,  self-assurance.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  enables  the 
educator  and  the  editor,  through 
the  student,  to  close  the  gap 
that  has  long  existed  between 
^hools  of  journalism  and  work¬ 
ing  journalists.” 

Prof.  Hortin,  who  initiated 
the  program  five  years  ago,  feels 
that  it  has  been  a  primary  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  increasing  enrollment 
of  students  in  Journalism.  ★ 


STRONG  TALK 


We  all  know  of  people  so  great  vigor  on  this  subject,  re¬ 
positive  and  emphatic  that  the  member  that  he  was  once 
expression  of  their  beliefs  leads  taught  to  act  with  great  vigor 
listeners  away  from  agreement  against  the  enemies  of  his 
and  not  toward  it.  When  some-  country.  This  strong  talk  may 
one  maddens  you  by  over-  seem  unpalatable  to  men  who 
simplification,  misstatement,  are  used  to  conversing,  and 
misinterpretation,  and  a  gen-  even  disagreeing,  in  moderate 
eral  supercilious  air,  it  is  not  terms.  But  when  anyone  at- 
unnatural  to  react  by  becom-  tacks  deep  and  emotional  be¬ 
ing  overly  aggressive,  pugna-  liefs,  he  must  expect  a  strong 
cious,  clannish  and  arrogantly  reaction.  Few  editors,  for  ex¬ 
exclusive.  Sometimes  you  even  ample,  are  quiet  or  tepid  when 
find  yourself  defending  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  at- 
indefensible.  tacked. 

This  has  happened  on  oc-  In  the  heated  arguments  of 
casion  to  individual  members  today,  the  position  of  The 
of  The  American  Legion  es-  American  Legion  is  often  mis- 
pecially  when  confronted  by  stated  or  misunderstood.  An 
apologists  for  left-wing  move-  exact  statement  of  the  Legion’s 
ments  and  their  supporters.  program  in  those  areas  in 

Actually,  the  average  Le-  which  it  feels  it  has  a  right  to 
gionnaire  is  not  particularly  speak  is  available  to  any  in¬ 
disposed  to  seek  out  ideological  terested  person, 
incitements  in  order  to  love  or  Another  good  way  to  get 
hate  his  fellow  beings.  But  the  first-hand  knowledge  is  to  read 
subject  of  fifth  columnists  is  the  Legion’s  magazine.  We 
one  to  which  he  reacts  strongly,  would  be  happy  to  send  you 
If  he  seems  to  talk  with  the  latest  issue.  Write  to: 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 

720  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  19,  NEW  YORK 
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Ribicoff  Sees 
‘Golden  Age’ 
For  Weeklies 

Governor  Abraham  Ribicoff 
described  what  he  called  the 
“Golden  Age  of  the  Weeklies,” 
in  addressing  the  fall  meeting 
of  the  Connecticut  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  at  Silver  Mine,  Conn., 
Oct.  12. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  the 
Silver  Mine  Tavern  in  Fairfield 
County,  Conn.,  an  important 
segment  of  the  600-mile  densely 
populated  strip  first  described 
as  “Interurbia”  in  a  joint  study 
by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
Yale  University,  and  Fortune. 

The  study  showed  14  similar 
interurban  developments  now 
rapidly  growing  and  asserted 
that  Interurbia  accounts  for  al¬ 
most  half  the  country’s  popula¬ 
tion,  more  than  half  of  retail 
sales  in  less  than  4%  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  land  area. 

Regarding  media  of  communi¬ 
cation  the  report  predicted  con¬ 
tinued  usefulness  of  all  major 
outlets,  and  specifically  noted 
the  dual  appetite  for  news  — 
national  and  international  and 
regional  and  local. 

Increasing  Influence 

“Small  community  dailies  and 
weeklies  are  certain  to  grow  and 
have  an  increasing  influence  on 
state  and  local  government,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  closeness  to  the 
everyday  affairs  of  the  people,” 
Gov.  Ribicoff  said.  “They  are 
not  in  competition  with  the 
metropolitan  dailies,  but  rather 
supplement  them.  As  the  large 
papers  devote  more  and  more 
space  to  national  and  intenia- 
tional  affairs,  the  importance  of 
the  community  paper  increases.” 

The  Governor’s  remarks  were 
made  as  he  presented  plaques 
for  general  excellence  to  Luis 
Villaion,  editor,  the  Town  Crier, 
and  to  Carlton  Hill,  New  Canaan 
Advertiser,  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

In  introducing  the  Governor, 
Mr.  Hill  said  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  planned  periodic  press  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  top  State  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

“When  I  want  to  find  out  what 
the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  State  are  thinking  I  go  to 
the  community  press,”  Gov.  Ribi¬ 
coff  said.  “These  community  pa¬ 
pers  today  have  attracted  a  fine 
group  of  men  and  women  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  integrity.  They 
are  showing  a  sense  of  commu¬ 
nity  responsibility  and  editorial 


leadership  that  is  living  up  to 
the  highest  traditions  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“Being  closer  to  problems  of 
the  people  than  some  of  the 
bigger  dailies,  they  ai’e  wielding 
and  increasing  amount  of  in¬ 
fluence  on  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

Mr.  Villaion  is  chairman  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  to  develop  means  for 
attracting  increased  national  ad- 


.\P  Reporter 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

There’s  nothing  to  laugh 
about  in  the  Little  Rock  inte¬ 
gration  troubles.  But  as  in 
a  war  or  any  other  crisis, 
there  are  some  odd  and  some¬ 
times  wry  occurrences. 

Take  the  case  of  the  news¬ 
paperman  barred  from  a  gi¬ 
gantic  rally  of  the  Capitol 
Citizens  Council  in  a  hotel 
ballroom,  where  newsmen 
emphatically  were  not  want¬ 
ed. 

He  dashed  to  his  room  in 
the  same  hotel,  rummaged 
through  his  wife’s  clothing 
and  found  a  flowei-y  pajama 
top.  He  tore  off  his  tie  and 
shirt  and  donned  the  flaming 
colored  gannent. 

It  passed  easily  for  a 
sports  shirt,  although  a  little 
brilliant  for  conservative 
dress.  He  was  admitted  with¬ 
out  question  into  the  meeting, 
sat  near  the  front,  and 
looking  around  at  the  grim 
faces,  applauded  the  speakers 
louder  than  anyone.  He  even 
contributed  when  the  hat  was 
passed. 

Most  of  the  citizens  coun¬ 
cil  members  turned  out  dress¬ 
ed  as  for  an  important  social 
event. 

«  *  ♦ 

Ponder’s  store,  where  stu¬ 
dents,  newsmen  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  National  Guardsmen 
gulp  malts  across  from  Cen¬ 
tral  High’s  campus,  displays 
a  sign  promoting  a  news 
photo  contest. 

Unfortunately  for  the 
press  photogH’sphers,  it’s  for 
amateurs.  Within  a  few  feet 
of  the  shop  probably  the  best 
action  pictures  of  the  year 
have  b^n  shot  by  some  of 
the  greatest  cameramen  in 
the  country. 

*  tf  * 

The  National  Guard  is 
more  thorough  in  one  respect 
than  the  101st  Airborne  Di¬ 
vision  paratroopers. 

In  the  guard’s  only  action 


vertising  linage  to  community 
newspapers.  This  committee  has 
been  working  closely  with  New¬ 
man  F.  McEvoy,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  media  of  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh,  Inc.,  to  find 
ways  to  get  the  value  of  smaller 
papers  across  to  advertisers, 
particularly  to  national  ac¬ 
counts.  Mr.  McEvoy  has  de¬ 
scribed  “clusters  of  markets”  in 
suburban  areas  similar  to  the 
Intenirbia  concept. 


so  far  in  clearing  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  crowds,  guards¬ 
men  reached  inside  the  tele¬ 
phone  booths  across  the  cam¬ 
pus  and  took  the  handsets 
away  from  newsmen,  slam¬ 
med  the  receivers  into  place 
and  shoved  newsmen  back 
into  the  crowd. 

An  Army  information  of¬ 
ficer,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
block,  managed  to  preserve 
the  connections  of  newsmen 
at  that  point. 

“Then  I  walked  into  the 
street,”  he  related,  “and 
looked  toward  the  phone 
booths  at  the  other  end,  and 
the  guard  had  swept  the 
street  clean  as  a  whistle.” 

When  the  regular  troops 
took  similar  action  a  week 
earlier,  they  bypassed  news¬ 
men  in  the  booths. 

4>  «  « 

Mrs.  Sy  Ramsey,  whose 
husband  is  an  Associated 
Press  editor  here,  picked  up 
their  youngster,  David,  5^/4, 
at  his  school  and  drove  by 
Central  High  to  see  first  hand 
what  was  going  on. 

David  broke  into  sobs. 
Sylvia,  fearing  he  was  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  troops,  sought  to 
reassure  him.  She  was  in 
error. 

“Why  can’t  we  have 
soldiers  at  our  school?”  the 
tearful  David  asked. 

*  *  « 

John  R.  Newman,  editor  of 
the  Harrison  (Ark.)  Daily 
Times,  wrote  in  his  Page  One 
column : 

“Congressman  Jim  Trimble 
is  to  be  a  PTA  speaker  here, 
his  subject  ‘Federal  Aid  to 
Education.’ 

“But  Jim,  we’re  already 
getting  it  at  Little  Rock.” 

«  *  * 

With  eyes  of  the  world 
aimed  at  Central  High, 
Charles  Allbright,  Arkansas 
Gazette  columnist,  says  a  re¬ 
port  is  circulating  that  the 
girls’  washi-oom  at  the  school 
at  one  time  bore  a  sign; 

“Smile — You  May  Be  On 
TV.” 


Unitypo  Files 
To  Be  Probed 
In  Law  Suit 

Pasco,  Wash. 

Federal  Judge  John  C.  Bowen 
at  Seattle  has  denied  defense 
motions  in  the  million  dollar 
triple-damages  suit  of  Scott 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  against 
Columbia  Basin  Publishers  and 
the  International  Typographical 
Union. 

The  Scott  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Tri-City  Herald  at 
Pasco,  is  suing  the  Columbia 
Basin  News,  Unitypo  (a  corpor¬ 
ate  subsidy  of  the  union).  Union 
Local  No.  831  at  Kennewick- 
Pasco  and  others. 

The  complaint  charges  that 
the  defendants  conspired  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  monopoly  in  the  daily 
newspaper  field  in  the  Columbia 
Basin. 

Judge  Bowen  denied  a  motion 
of  C.  C.  Anderson  Co.,  of  Rich¬ 
land,  Wash.,  Allied  Stores  Corp., 
and  M.  G.  Swain,  manager  of  . 
the  Anderson  firm,  to  be  dis- 1 
missed  as  additional  defendant! 
in  the  suit. 

The  complaint  charges  that 
these  defendants  conspired  with 
the  union  and  Columbia  Basin 
Publishers  in  Rebate  deals  for 
advertising. 

Roger  L.  Shidler,  attorney  for 
the  additional  defendants, 
argued  that  since  advertising  U 
not  a  commodity  it  does  not 
come  under  provisions  of  any 
federal  anti-trust  laws  and, 
therefore,  no  cause  of  action 
existed. 

Judge  Bowen  also  denied  mo¬ 
tions  to  restrict  the  scope  of 
examinations  of  typographical 
union  officers. 

•  I 

ANPA  Workshop  ' 

For  Electricians 

Chicago 

A  newspaper  Maintenance 
Electricians  Workshop  will  be 
presented  Oct.  28  through  Nov. 

1  by  the  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute  at  the  Windermere  East 
Hotel.  This  workshop  consists 
of  five  days  of  technical  discus¬ 
sions  and  circuit  analysis  cover¬ 
ing  all  phases  of  electrical  main¬ 
tenance  in  a  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  Each  participant  will  work 
with  materials  and  examples 
that  fit  his  own  plant’s  power 
circuit,  controller  circuit  design 
and  techniques  of  trouble  shoot¬ 
ing. 

Attendance  is  limited  to  main¬ 
tenance  electricians  and  others 
responsible  for  electrical  main¬ 
tenance  in  the  plant. 


. .  :  -  : .  j;iiiiiiiiiii;::iii;i!i\  !.  Miiiiiiig 
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Strolling  Through  the  Wry 

By  Robert  E.  Ford 
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There’s  big  meaning  behind  the  fact  that  advertis¬ 
ing  directors  like  the  fast-moving,  easy-reading 
format  of  the  new  Printers’  Ink.  Hundreds  of 
letters  enthusiastically  acclaim  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  objectives  and  achievements  of  the  new 
Printers’  Ink. 

Printers’  Ink  recognizes  today’s  necessity  of 
helping  the  busy  executive  simplify  his  problem 
of  limited  reading  time.  It  presents  more  news  and 
facts  in  less  time.  Take  the  trends  and  techniques 
section,  for  example.  Concentration  of  subjects 
here  makes  it  easy  to  keep  abreast  of  what  is  being 
done  from  coast  to  coast  in  advertising  and  market¬ 


ing.  Regular  positions  with  identified  pages  take 
the  reader  right  to  the  ideas  and  information  of 
his  special  interest  in  marketing,  management, 
advertising,  sales,  sales  promotion,  public  relations 
and  research. 

More  than  ever  the  new  Printers’  Ink  delivers 
what  advertising  men  want  and  need. 

The  impact  of  this  is  intensive  readership.  Re¬ 
member,  Printers’  Ink  is  read  by  more  advertis¬ 
ing  executive  subscribers  than  any  other  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  field.  Here  is  one  of  many  reasons  why 
Printers’  Ink  is  the  best  buy  for  you  who  sell  to 
the  national  advertising  market. 


''The  7ieh  Pointers'  Ink  is  excellent,  I  find 
the  cont^i  mot  only  helpful  but  enjoyable 
reading.^Rl^TERS’  Jnk  has  always  been  a 
stimula^Aoy,rce  oi  ideas  and  information 
for  me.  tox%  ytith  i^ieiv  time-saving 
feature^exw^^f^ttsy  executive  is  going  to 
apprecu^e 

,  this 

says  ^corge  Abrams, 

Wee  l^esident'- Advertising,  Revlon 

i  i 


Picture  Cost 
Story  Told  i 
Blank  Space 


Bv  Preston  Clark  Jr.  to 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association 

The  weekly  San  Marcos  Rec-  in  convention  here. 
ord  came  out  Oct.  3  with  20  “There  are  excellent  prospects 
blank  spaces  where  pictures  that  we  may  enjoy  a  hiph  and 
should  have  been.  gradually  rising  level  of  busi- 

The  Record,  owned  and  pub-  ness  in  the  remainder  of  1957 
lished  by  Addison  and  Walter  and  the  early  months  of  1958,” 

Buckner,  issued  its  pictureless  said  Ernest  T.  Baughman,  as- 
edition  to:  sistant  \’icepresident.  Federal 

(1)  Spotlight  National  News-  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago.  “The 

paper  Week,  and  strong  inflationary  forces  that 

(2)  To  give  readers  an  idea  have  plagued  the  nation  since 

of  the  time,  money  and  effort  mid-1955  appear  to  be  losing 
required  to  bring  them  the  pic-  some  of  their  steam  and  a  few 
tures  they  generally  take  for  areas  of  price  stability,  even  an 
granted.  occasional  limited  sector  of 

News  Editor  Lee  Harr  ex-  price  weakness,  have  emerged, 
plained:  “Each  week.  Record  However,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
photographers  ‘shoot’  from  50  to  persistent  advance  in  the  ‘cost 
75  pictures.  At  an  average  of  25  of  living’  which  has  character- 
cents  per  picture  —  excluding  ized  the  past  two  years  is  now 
labor,  costs  of  darkroom  equip-  behind  us.” 
ment,  labor  and  chemicals  —  the  Mr.  Baughman  predicted  “a 
cost  varies  from  $12.50  to  $18.75,  high  and  probably  a  gradually 
and  occasionally  jumps  to  $25  or  rising  level  of  business”  and 
$30  when  special  photo  cover-  “some  abatement  of  the  strong 
age  is  given  unusual  events.  inflationary  forces  that  have 
“But  even  these  costs  are  plagued  our  economy  in  recent 
practically  negligible  compared  years.” 
to  the  expense  involved  in  the  • 

operation  of  the  photo  engraving 

equipment.  Rent  on  the  (Fair-  Indiana  PhotOgS 

child  Scan-A-Graver)  machine  _ 

takes  $195  each  month.  .  .  Association 

“Each  time  you  see  a  picture  Indianapolis 

in  the  Record,  realize  that  it  The  Indiana  News  Photog- 
costs  about  $2  to  reproduce  that  raphers  Association,  including 
one  picture  for  your  enjoyment.”  television  and  newspaper  lens- 
The  Oct.  10  issue  carried  all  men,  will  be  formally  organized 
of  the  “missing  persons”  of  the  this  month,  according  to  Chet 
Oct.  3  edition,  on  a  special  pic-  Gebert  of  the  Elkhart  Truth. 
ture  page.  The  temporary  officers  are :  Rob- 

For  an  additional  “gimmick,”  ert  Kadel,  Terre  Haute;  Chuck 
the  Record  gave  prizes  to  the  Linster,  Notre  Dame;  Herb  Editor  Urges  More 
first  student,  mother  of  a  serv-  Luckmann,  Gary;  and  Lloyd  fQ|.  Pictures 

iceman,  and  businessman  who  Walton,  Indianapolis.  The  asso- 

brought  in  copies  of  the  Oct.  3  ciation  will  bo  a  chapter  of  the  f 

issue  with  all  pictures  pasted  National  Press  Photographers  Newspapers,  proud  o 
up  in  their  proper  places.  Association.  editorial  and  advertisin 


Hair-Do 
Can  Help 


Decide  What 
Contet  Pint 


Designing 

Wonun 


Crossword  Puzzle 


The  Magazine  Look 

The  Page  Opposite  Editorial  in  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  has  a  distinc¬ 
tive  appearance.  Emphasis  is  on  the  lighter  side,  typographically 
speaking.  This  is  another  in  the  series  of  interesting  newspaper  pages 
selected  at  random  by  E&P. 


out  a  uici/Uie  policy,  uic  xiiiaiiu  ....  , 

Daily  Press  Association  was  4.  Do  you  spoil  pictures  by 
.,yamed  cropping,  underscalii^, 

mortices,  montages,  or  cookie- 
Vmcent  S.  Jones,  executive  layouts? 

editor,  Gannett  Newspapers,  1.5^  photographers 

urged  the  Inland  publishers  to  j^ave  adequate,  modeim,  well- 
make  the  space  they  use  for  mounded  equipment? 
pictures  really  count.  Mr.  Jones  ..g  properly  briefed 

posed  these  provocative  picture  „„  assignments?  Do  they  get 
problem  questions:  tj,g^  gut? 

“1.  Do  you  have  a  picture  Are  they  encouraged  to  take 
editor,  or  a  man  with  some  au-  more  than  one  shot  and  to  im- 
thority  who  is  responsible  for  provise  when  an  idea  goes 
illustrating  the  newspaper?  sour? 

“2.  Do  pictures  compete  on  “7.  Do  you  pay  much  atten- 
even  terms  with  type  for  a  tion  to  cutlines?  Few  do.” 
crack  at  space  in  your  newspa-  Mr.  Jones  illustrated  his  talk 
per,  or  are  they  squeezed  into  with  slides  showing  good  and 
what  is  left?  A  newspaper  poor  pictorial  reporting. 
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UNIVERSALE  UNITUBEE  DEK-A-TUBE 


YOU  CAN’T  PUT  A  NEWSPAPER 
.  TOGETHER  LIKE  A  SALAD ! 


It  takes  plnnninp — a  devotion  to 
journalism' s  great  traditions — an 
eye  for  the  needs  of  today — to  pro¬ 
duce  a  distinguished  newspaper. 


"Mix  ’em  up  and  make  it  do"  won’t  work 
when  make-up  time  comes  at  The  Inquirer. 
Every  page  is  planned  with  attractive¬ 
ness  aforethought.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
provide  a  well-balanced  presentation  of 
the  news  and  an  inviting  appearance,  so 
that  readers  are  led  skillfully  from  page 
to  page,  section  to  section,  story  to  story. 

Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  extremely 
high  readership  enjoyed  by  The  Inquirer, 
as  proved  in  recent  studies  by  impartial 


research  organizations— readership  that 
includes  the  advertising  as  well  as 
editorial  content. 

Such  readership,  plus  the  devoted  loyalty 
of  its  readers,  accounts  for  The  Inquirer’s 
unquestioned  leadership:  more  advertis¬ 
ers  place  more  linage  in  The  Inquirer 
than  in  any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper. 


Now  in  Us  2Uth  consecutive  year  of  total  advertising  leadership 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 
342  Madison  Ave.  20  N.  Wacker  Drive 
Murray  Hill  2-5838  Andover  3-6270 


West  Coast  Representatives: 


LOS  ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
3460  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Dunkirk  5-3557 


DETROIT 

RICHARD  I.  KRUG 
Penobscot  Bldg. 
Woodward  5-7260 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
155  Montgomery  St. 
Garfield  1-7946 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Why  Some  Prefer 
Smaller  Cameras 


By  James  J.  Ceilings 


Up  in  Boston  a  few  days  ago 
a  photojournalism  roundtable 
discussed  the  current  trend  to¬ 
ward  the  use  of  smaller  cam¬ 


eras. 

The  Rolleis,  Leicas  and  35 
mm.  jobs  have  definite  advan¬ 
tages,  it  was  pointed  out,  and 
have  brought  honest,  intimate 
pictures  to  newspaper  pages. 

J.  B.  (Woody)  Woodsen  Jr., 
of  Du  Pont  Co.  public  relations, 
summarized  the  reasons  for  the 
small-camera  preference.  Other 
panel  members  were  Floyd  G. 
Arpan,  chairman,  Northivestem 
University;  James  A.  Fosdick, 
Kent  State  University;  and 
Milton  Freier  of  Leitz. 

According  to  Woody,  it  was 
agreed  that  more  realistic,  un¬ 
posed  pictures  are  obtained 
when  the  heavier  cameras  and 
equipment  are  left  behind,  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  comes  to  the 
courtroom. 

Not  only  this,  but  you  can 
give  the  editor  more  selection 
when  you  can  move  around 
faster  and  shoot  more  pictures, 
with  the  emphasis  on  angles, 
expressions  and  action. 

“The  small  camera,”  he  said, 
“is  well  adapted  to  covering  pic¬ 
ture  stories  and  sequences,  the 
use  of  which  is  increasing  in 
newspapers  as  well  as  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  industrial  publica¬ 
tions.” 

The  panelists  also  felt  that 
processing  of  small  films  into 
suitable  prints  can  be  done  just 
as  quickly,  often  more  so,  with 
practice,  as  sheet  film.  They 
cautioned  the  obvious — that  for 
comparable  quality  you  must  be 
more  accurate  in  exposure  and 
take  greater  care  in  processing. 

All  said  and  done,  however, 
the  roundtable  members 
stressed  there  is  no  One  Cam¬ 
era  for  All  Jobs  for  photo  jour¬ 
nalists.  Each  photographer 
should  have  the  camera  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the 
particular  assignment. 


woiTy,  if  a  Tennessean  photog¬ 
rapher  upsets  the  dignity  of 
your  court,  he’ll  throw  himself 
out.’  ” 

The  judge  was  William  E. 
Miller,  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  middle  Tennessee  district. 
Miss  Kenyon  visited  Judge  Mil¬ 
ler  and  asked  for  photo  repre- 
resentation  in  his  courtroom. 

The  judge  said  he  would  be 


SWEEPSTAKES— Prof.  Floyd 
Arpan  (left),  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  presents  top  picture 
awards  to  John  Ahihauser,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  photographer,  in 
Inland  photo  contest. 


Southern  Style 


A  PICTURE  OF  GRIEF — "Her  Six  Children  Died"  by  John  Ahihauser, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  won  the  John  L.  Meyer  Memorial  Trophy  in  the 
Inland  News  Picture  Contest.  The  funeral  study  was  made  with  a  35  mm. 


The  Nashville  Tennessean  has 
gained  admission  to  a  federal 
court,  thanks  largely  to  a  re¬ 
porter,  Nellie  Kenyon. 

“Miss  Nellie,”  explains  Bill 
Churchill,  managing  editor  and 
chief  exponent  of  the  good  cap¬ 
tion,  w'ent  to  the  judge  and 
made  our  old  pitch:  ‘Don’t 


willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
press  provided  the  federal  rule 
was  not  violated;  in  other  words, 
no  pictures  while  court  is  in 
session. 

“His  new  rule,”  Miss  Kenyon 
writes,  “came  on  the  eve  of  the 
federal  court  hearing  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  during  which 
John  Kasper  and  nine  others 
were  enjoined  from  interfering 
with  integration  of  the  first 
grade  of  Nashville’s  public 
schools. 

“Former  federal  district 
judges  for  the  middle  Tennessee 
district  had  not  permitted  any 
pictures  to  be  made  in  the 
courtroom  except  during  the 
naturalization  ceremonies.” 

“And  while  he  was  at  it,” 
Bill  adds,  “the  judge  opened 
grand  jury  reports  to  the 
press.” 


Ahlhauser’s 
Grief  Photo 
Wins  Prize 


new  technique  developed  by 
Eastman  Kodak  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  color  pictures  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Involved  are  a  pan  paper  and 
a  color  negative  film  recently 
brought  to  the  market,  Kodak 
Ektacolor-Type  S.  The  combi¬ 
nation  makes  it  easier  to  pro¬ 
duce  separation  prints. 

There  was  certainly  no  time 
wasted  in  the  experiment.  Two 
hours  after  Milwaukee  camera¬ 
men  shot  pictures  of  the  first 
two  games,  the  photos  were  in 
the  engraving  department,  and 
in  another  two  hours  they  were 
ready  to  roll. 


Chicago 

Seventy-one  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  photographers  on  34 
daily  newspapers  in  the  17th  an¬ 
nual  news  picture  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  for  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association. 

News  pictures,  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  from  Sept.  1, 
1956  to  Sept.  1,  1957,  were  en¬ 
tered  by  245  photographers  on 
94  daily  newspapers.  A  new 
category  for  color  photographs 
attracted  53  entries  from  19 
photographers. 

The  top  award  for  the  best 
black  and  white  picture  was 
won  by  John  Ahihauser  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  for  his  pic 
ture,  “Her  Six  Children  Died.’ 
The  photograph  shows  part  of 
a  funeral  procession  and  the 
grief-stricken  mother.  This  won 
the  J.  L.  Meyer  memorial  trophy. 

A  similar  trophy  for  the  best 
black  and  white  picture  taken 
by  a  staff  photographer  on  a 
newspaper  under  60,000  circu 
lation  went  to  Earl  Johnson 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald,  for  a 
news  picture,  “Death  in  the 
Morning.” 

The  trophy  awarded  by  Medill 
for  the  l^st  black  and  white 
picture  by  a  part-time  photogra-  t 
pher  was  won  by  R.  W.  Vesey,  p 
Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal.  I 
for  a  feature  picture,  “Cornea  p 
Transplant”.  ; 

The  winner  of  the  color 
trophy  was  Wayne  Bell,  Minne-  ^ 
apolis  Star,  for  “Shriners  on 
Parade.” 

Other  first  prize  winners: 

Sports — John  Rammel,  Deca¬ 
tur  Herald  and  Review;  Robert 
McLaughlin,  Emporia  Gazette; 
Charles  Burdick,  Waterloo  Cour- 


Laugh-Getter 


New  Technique's 


The  Milwaukee  Journal,  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  Series,  used  a 


Speaking  of  the  Series,  at  one 
point  in  the  endless  round  of 
picture-taking  the  photogra¬ 
phers  couldn’t  make  Managers 
Stengel  and  Haney  laugh.  Fin¬ 
ally  one  of  the  boys  said,  plead¬ 
ingly:  “One  more  for  Confiden¬ 
tial,"  That  did  it. 
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Features — Marty  Nordstrom, 
Minneapolis  Tribune;  Ben  Gel- 
man,  Carbondale  Southern  Illin¬ 
oisan;  R.  W.  Vesey,  Wisconsin 
State  Journal. 

Series — John  Rammel,  De- 
catuer  Herald  and  Review; 
Frank  A.  O’Neill,  Lincoln  Jour¬ 
nal;  R.  W.  Vesey,  Wisconsin 
State  Journal. 

The  judges’  report  said  the 
most  outstanding  statistic  was 
the  number  of  prize  winning 
pictures  made  with  small  cam¬ 
eras.  Of  the  71  prize  winning 
pictures  only  27  were  taken 
with  a  4  X  6  camera.  Twenty- 
three  of  the  award  winners  were 
made  with  36  mm.  equipment 
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Kodak  Retina  Curtar  Lens 
Component,  35mm  f/5.6, 
$59  list. 


Interchangeable  Kodak  Retina 
Longar  Lens  Component,  . 
V  80mm  f/4,  $80  list. 


tCAGO 
pre- 
n  34 
h  an- 
5pon- 


Prices  quoted  include  Federal 
Tax  where  applicable  and 
are  subject  to  change 
without  notice. 


Camara  is  diown  here  actual  size. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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Open  Records  !Sot  Enough 

It’s  Officer’s  Duty 
To  Give  Information 

By  John  M.  Leavens 

Executive  Director,  Citizens  Budget  Commission 


There  is  controversy  today  at 
the  national  and  state  levels 
over  “the  public’s  right  to 
know.”  The  problem  also  exists 
at  the  municipal  level.  The  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  general  dispute 
are  too  diverse  to  warrant  at¬ 
tention  here,  since  our  interest 
is  confined  to  the  City  of  New 
York.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however, 
that  the  bedrock  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  idea  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  full  possession  of 
facts  concerning  the  conduct  of 
government,  sufficient  facts  to 
enable  the  citizen,  or  citizen  or¬ 
ganizations,  to  formulate  a  valid 
opinion  and  propose  a  sound  so¬ 
lution  to  current  problems.  This 
is  especially  true  at  the  local 
level. 

So  far  as  the  municipal  level 
is  concerned,  the  issue  revolves 
around  w'hat  is  meant  by  the 
“public’s  right  to  know’.”  There 
are  many  views.  Most  public  of¬ 
ficials  tend  to  feel  that  the  City 
Charter  adequately  opens  the 
City’s  records  to  the  people,  that 
“reasonable”  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  are  answ'ered,  and  that, 
altogether.  New  York  citizens 
get  all  the  information  they 
w’ant.  In  fact,  the  argument  that 
can  be  made  out  for  this  point 
of  view'  is  so  good  that  few 


(This  is  a  part  of  a  bulletin 
w'hich  the  Commission  has  just 
issued  on  the  subject  of  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  know.  “We  do  not 
see  ghosts  under  the  municipal 
bed,”  the  preface  stated.  “We 
do  not  think  there  is  any  con¬ 
spiracy  to  prevent  the  public 
from  getting  facts.  We  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
public  cry  for  pertinent  facts 
and  far  from  alacrity  on  the 
part  of  the  public  officials  to 
provide  those  facts,  as  they 
should.”) 

#  4t  4c 

question  it.  One  look  at  the  1200- 
page  budget,  which  is  stuffed 
with  “information”,  might  even 
convince  some  that  we  get  too 
much,  rather  than  too  little  in¬ 
formation.  Of  course  the  nature 
of  the  information  is  of  some 
pertinence.  Information  that  is 
irrelevant  or  inapplicable  is  still 
information,  but  it  has  no  value. 
We  shall  concern  ourselves  w'ith 
useful  infoi’mation,  here. 

AfTirniativc  Tone 

The  fact  that  a  statute  seems 
to  assert  the  citizen’s  right  to 
certain  records  is  a  link  in  the 
chain  that  leads  to  an  informed 
citizenry,  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
chain. 
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We  construe  the  meaning  of 
the  public’s  right  to  know  as 
having  an  affirmative,  rather 
than  a  negative  tone,  as  having 
an  active,  rather  than  a  passive 
significance.  Mere  “availability” 
of  information  is  not  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  issue.  The  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  public  officer 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  provide 
such  information  on  his  own  in¬ 
itiative,  is  the  crux  of  the  issue. 

To  put  it  another  way:  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  the  public 
officer,  not  the  citizen.  This  may 
seem  just  a  trifle  harsh  as  a  way 
of  saying  that  information  on 
municipal  government  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  citizen,  but  it 
stresses  the  essential  point, 
namely  that  the  official  responsi¬ 
bility  should  be  to  ferret  out  the 
essential  facts  and  lead  the  way 
in  publicizing  them. 

Kight-To-Know  BilU 

Two  bills  are  pending  in  the 
City  Council  which  deal  with  the 
“right-to-know”  issue. 

One  of  these  would  require 
regular  publication  of  reports 
on  the  number  and  kinds  of  job 
vacancies  in  the  city  employ. 

The  other  would  require 
making  public  the  qualifications 
of  persons  who  are  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  key  city  jobs  in  the 
exempt  class,  namely  those  not 
requiring  competitive  examina¬ 
tion. 

In  a  CBC  analysis  of  these 
bills  in  June,  1954,  we  com¬ 
mented  : 

“It  is  impossible  to  analyze 
intelligently  how  the  budget  is 
being  administered  unless  we 
know  the  progress  of  job  vacan¬ 
cies.  To  deprive  us  of  this  in¬ 
formation  is  to  prevent  us  from 
having  important  public  infor¬ 
mation.  As  to  the  other  bill,  the 
appointment  of  high  public  of¬ 
ficials  should  be  a  public,  not  a 
secret  process.  We  should  know 
in  advance  who  they  are  and 
what  experience  they  have.  We 
should  have  the  right  to  express 
an  opinion  about  such  individ- 


Stern  to  Be 
Full  Partner 
In  Phila.  News! 


PhiladelphuI 

David  Stem,  who  is  becomingl 
a  full  partner  in  the  ownership! 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Newt 
with  Matthew  H.  McCloskey,  ii| 
more  confident  than  ever  about] 
the  prospects  for  this  city’s  onl] 
tabloid  newspaper. 

“Nine  months  ago,”  Mr.  Sternj 
said,  “when  I  came  to  the  Daily^ 
News  I  felt  there  was  a  placej 
for  a  third  successful  newspa-|j 
per  in  the  great  Philadelphia; 
market. 

“Now,  after  three  quarter*] 
of  a  year  of  operation,  I  am 
more  confident  than  ever  that 
there  is  place  in  this  vital  area! 
of  America  for  this  newspaper." 

Mr.  Stem  said  linage  gain*- 
began  to  show  up  in  April  and 
have  continued  ever  since. 

Top  gains  were  made  in  re-t 
tail.  The  April  gain  was  139,- j 
363  lines;  followed  by  gains  of] 
132,058  in  May;  93,379  in  June; 
92,874  in  July;  119,437  in  Au¬ 
gust;  and  174,686  in  September. 

Gains  for  the  six-month  period 
were  751,797  lines,  according  to! 
Media  Records. 

Total  linage  in  April  was 
604,000  compared  with  534,000 
in  April  last  year.  May  went  to 
737,000,  compared  with  646,000; 
June  669,000  from  635,000;  July 
572,000  from  507,000;  August 
604,000  from  494,000;  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  700,000  from  501,000. 


Buying  Half  of  8l04-k 

This  town’s  advertising  peo¬ 
ple  are  talking  about  Mr.  Stem’s 
selling  job  to  the  department 
stores.  The  News  had  never  in 
its  history  carried  the  consistent 
retail  linage  it  does  now  at  18H 
cents  a  line. 


uals.” 

The  two  bills  were  originally 
proposed  by  a  group  of  organi¬ 
zations  in  cooperation  with  the 
Citizens  Budget  Commission. 
They  were  vigorously  supported, 
but  the  City  Council  has  shelved 
them.  Only  revived  and  energe¬ 
tic  effort  now  seems  likely  to 
offer  any  hope  for  constructive 
results.  • 

In  Sports  Spot 

Minneapolis 

Bill  Hengen,  Minneapolis  Sta/r 
sports  writer,  has  been  named 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Star  and  Tribune  in  charge  of 
the  Star  spoi-ts  pages.  He  re¬ 
places  Bernard  Swanson,  who 
died  Sept.  26. 


Further  increases  have  come 
from  the  establishment  of  a 
week-end  edition  Oct.  13.  The 
paper  is  dated  Sunday,  but  goes 
to  press  Saturday  morning. 

The  first  issue  ran  to  128 
pages. 

Mr.  Stem  disclosed  that  he 
and  Mr.  McCloskey,  the  political 
leader  and  contractor,  would  be¬ 
come  equal  partners.  There  had 
been  reports  that  the  Democrats’ 
party  treasurer  would  retire 
from  the  business. 

“Mr.  McCloskey,”  Mr.  Stem 
said,  “will  retain  his  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  business.  I  am  in 
the  legal  process  now  of  buy¬ 
ing  half  of  his  stock.” 

Mr.  Stem  is  president  of  the 
Item  Company  in  New  Orleans. 
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“WHAT  WE  CAN’T  SHOOT. .  .WE  SWIPE !’’ 

By  Ken  Forbes,  Advertising  Mgr. 

RIVERHEAD  (N.Y.)  NEWS-REVIEW 


Do  you  need  a  gun  to  get  half-a-million  lines  of  extra  adver 


Using  per  year  from  your  clients?  Here  s  how  we  did  it  armed 
with  nothing  more  lethal  than  a  camera,  a  Fairchild  Scan-A- 
Gracer  and  a  talent  for  polite  larceny.  .  .  . 

“Back  in  ’52,  we  bought  occa.sional  Scan-A-Gravings  and  the 
advertiser  stood  the  a)st.  Result  was,  if  they  didn’t  have  a  mat 
they  often  ran  an  all  type  ad  (usually  small)  or  none  at  all. 
Now,  with  our  own,  economical  Scan-A-Graver,  we  supply 
engravings  free— and  l(K)k  what’s  happened: 

“An  appliance  dealer  who  used  only  500  inches  of  space  in 
1952  is  using  over  .5,220  inches  now. 

“A  general  store  bought  3,668  inches  last  year  instead  of  the 
250  inches  he  used  in  1 952. 

“Local  retail  lineage  has  risen  from  1,532,247  lines  in  ’52  to 
2,108,000  and  it’s  still  climbing.  (VVe  carried  more  lineage  than 
any  other  weekly  in  the  state  in  1955) . 

“VVe  prefer  to  use  photos  in  our  ads.  Photos  from  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  files,  or  taken  specifically  for  the  job.  But  if  we  can’t  get 
photos,  we  use  swipes— swipes  from  manufacturers’  national 
ad\ertising,  catalogs,  direct  mail  and  displays.  VV’e  do  a  third 
of  our  ad  illustrations  this  way. 

“For  instance:  a  hical  dealer  wanted  an  ad  on  a  new  model 
washer.  No  mats,  no  photos,  no  catalogs  and  no  time  to  take  a 
picture.  VV'e  dug  up  a  full  color  ad  reprint  featuring  the  washer 
in  question.  VV'e  copied  and  retouched  it,  and  laid  it  out.  The 
advertiser  liked  it  so  well  he  ran  it  full  page— twice! 

“Right  now  we’re  producing  an  average  of  126  column 
inches  of  ad  cuts  for  every  issue— from  photos,  swipes,  draw¬ 
ings,  anything.  The  Scan-A-Graver ’s  fle.\ibility  has  helped  us 
turn  little  advertisers  into  big  ones.’’ 


“Ads  like  Ihit, 

made  with  swipes, 

raise  our  advertiser's  sights." 


•  EfFective  photo-advertising  and  photo-journalism,  mode  possible  by  Scon- 
A-Grover's  convenient,  economical  "Hi-Fi"  reproduction,  con  help  boost 
your  od  lineage  and  circulation,  too.  For  more  examples,  write  for  free 
sample  copy  of  "Photo-Advertising"— the  service  that  reports  new  and 
successful  advertising  ideas.  Address  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc., 
88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica,  New  York,  Dept.  100-55A1. 


GRAPHIC 
eQUIPMBNT,  INC. 


DUtrict  Offices;  Walpole,  Mass.;  Atlanta,  Co./ 
Chicago,  III.;  Los  Angeles,  Col.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


CIRCULATION 


Chicago  Losses  Small 
After  Increase  to  7c 


Wallace  Olds  Buys 
West  Kansas  Weekly 


Carrier  to  Make 
World  Flight 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
A  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib- 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Sharon  Springs,  Kan. 

Wallace  Olds,  formerly  of 
Winfield,  has  purchased  the 
Western  Times,  the  only  news¬ 
paper  in  Wallace  county,  from  une  carrier  salesman  will  fly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pat  Taylor,  its  around  the  world  next  January 

owners  for  the  past  two  and  as  a  Minnesota  “Centennial  Am- 
one-half  years.  Possession  was  bassador.” 
delivered  Oct.  1  under  terms  of  M.  E.  Fisher,  circulation  di- 
Chicago  field  and  we  sold  this  September  an  agreement  negotiated  by  rector,  said  the  youth  will  be 

Chicago’s  four  major  daily  for  7  cents  as  against  6  cents  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  select^  from  among  the  more 

newspapers  reported  small  losses  last  September,  our  net  paid  Service,  Inc.  than  11,000  Star  and  Tribune 

as  a  result  of  raising  their  circulation  this  September  was  Mr.  Olds,  a  graduate  of  the  carriers.  He  will  travel  via  the 
prices  from  5  cents  to  7  cents  595,426,  an  increase  of  10,211  Missouri  University  School  of  new  joint  round-the-world  air 

on  the  newsstands,  with  com-  copies  over  August  and  an  in-  Journalism  in  1954,  has  served  service  that  will  be  inaugrurated 

parable  upward  adjustments  in  crease  of  231  copies  over  last  as  a  reporter  for  the  Colorado  Jan.  1  by  Northwest  Airlines 
home  delivery  rates.  September.”  Springs  (Colo.)  Free  Press,  and  Trans  World  Airlines. 

Such  is  the  situation  after  one  Charles  A.  Corcoran,  Chicago  served  two  years  in  the  Army,  He  will  deliver  special  copies 

month’s  operation  at  the  higher  Tribtme  circulation  manager,  during  which  time  he  worked  of  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Trib- 

prices.  Comments  from  execu-  stated:  “First  results  of  our  in-  on  the  European  edition  of  une  along  his  world  route.  The 

tives  on  the  four  papers  indi-  crease  in  prices  of  the  daily  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  since  his  copies  will  contain  the  1958  Up- 

cate  that,  generally  speaking.  Tribune  to  7  cents  daily  and  10  discharge  was  a  reporter  for  per  Midwest  Future — Minnesota 

Chicagoans  accepted  the  7c  price  cents  Saturday  are  most  encour-  the  Associated  Press  at  Jeffer-  Centennial  section, 

with  little  sales  resistance.  aging.  While  it  is  still  too  early  son  City.  The  round-the-world  flight 

While  all  of  the  papers  have  for  the  full  effect  of  the  increase  *  *  *  second  made  by  a 

“spruced  up”  their  news  and  to  appear  in  our  circulation  The  Imperial  Beach  (Calif.)  Star  and  Tribune  carrier.  In 
editorial  content,  there  have  been  figures  because  of  our  home  de-  News,  a  weekly  founded  12  1949  Donald  Olsen  made  a 

no  major  contests  to  stimulate  livery  volume,  we  are  very  years  ago  by  Edgar  Shaw,  has  global  flight  on  the  ocasion  of 


pleased  with 
time.” 


results  at  this 


been  sold  to  a  corporation  of  the  dedication  of  a  new  Star 
local  businessmen.  Louis  D.  and  Tribune  building. 

Millen  will  be  general  manager. 

Paul  Sexton,  editor  for  the  past  • 

two  years,  will  remain  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


sales. 

The  Chicago  American's  loss 
following  the  price  increase  of  ^ 

the  daily  issues  has  been  “grati- 

fyingly  small”,  E  &  P  was  told.  Conn.  Paper  In  Step 
The  maximum  loss  on  any  one  m  j  -i  r*  ij 
day  approximated  3  percent  and  Toward  Daily  Field 
there  are  indications  already  The  Westport  (Conn.)  West- 
that  this  loss  will  soon  be  porter-Herald  and  Town  Crier 

recovered.  this  week  combined  with  the  _ _ _ _ 

Arthur  E.  Hall,  Chicago  Daily  Fairfield  News  and  entered  the  ^.^’g  purchased  by  Howard 

News  general  manager,  said  “we  twice-weekly  field  as  the  first  Lindquist,  foi-mer  managing  edi- 
have  experienced  negligible  step  toward  becoming  a  daily,  tor  of  the  Ames  (la.)  Daily 
losses”  in  going  to  7c  Monday  according  to  Luis  Villalon  edi-  Trihutte  and  Emrene  Scarlett 
through  Friday  and  increasing  tor.  Both  papers  are  owned  by 
the  Saturday  week-end  edition  Arthur  M.  Pearce  and  Mr.  Villa- 
price  from  10c  to  12c.  Ion,  who  were  formerly  associ- 

Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  Sun-  ated  with  Modem  Industry,  now 
Times  general  manager,  com-  Dttn's  Review  and  Modern  In- 
mented:  “In  spite  of  the  fact  dustry. 

that  last  March  we  eliminated  The  merged  paper  will  be 

our  afternoon  editions  to  con-  known  as  the  Town  Crier.  It  rep-  -  -  - - t 

centrate  100%  in  the  morning  resents  a  total  investment  of  t,  ,  ,  v  f  ^t-x,  *■  America,  the  Middle  East  and 

close  to  $500,000  made  by  Mr.  are  present,  in 

four  years.  The  Center  news-  addition  to  the  School’s  regular 


Plattsmouth,  Neb. 
Semi-weekly  Plattsmouth 
Journal,  with  circulation  of  3,- 


of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Ronald 
Furse  has  published  the  paper 
since  1947. 

*  *  * 

Center  (Colo.)  Post-Dispatch 
— purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ross  Campbell,  publishers  of 


6  Foreign  Students 
At  Columbia  School 

The  Graduate  School  of  Jou^ 
nalism  of  Columbia  University 
this  year  will  test  an  interna¬ 
tional  program  designed  to  give 
young  journalists  from  abroad 
an  opportunity  to  study  the 
American  press  and  its  methoda 
The  pilot  project  announced 
by  Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett 
marks  the  first  time  that  the 
School  has  offered  a  course  of 
study  specially  designed  for 
foreign  students.  Six  men  and 
women  from  Europe,  South 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  ]Vealth 
Offers  Opporfunifies 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  markstln^, 
sdvsrtislng,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  In  Australia  read 


NEwsPAmms 


PublUk^  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 

IS  HoadHoo  St.,  Sydeey,  Aestrella 


Pearce  and  Mr.  Villalon  in  Con-  t  oTn  — . .  ”  - 

necticut  newspapers  since  they  DewayJe  Ogles-  '^2. 


left  Modem  Industry  in  1952 
Their  first  purchases  were  of 
the  Stratford  News  and  Fair- 
field  News.  Subsequently  added 
were  the  Westport  To\\ti  Crier, 
which  was  then  merged  with  the 
Westporter-Herald.  In  1954  they 
bought  and  combined  three  pa¬ 
pers  in  Milford,  Conn.,  the  Citi¬ 
zen,  News  and  Chronicle.  This 
property  and  the  Stratford 
News  have  since  been  sold. 


bee  joined  the  Gunnison  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Colorado. 


Donald  Evans  has  sold  his 
interest  in  the  Big  Springs 
(Neb.)  Enterprise  to  his 
brother,  Virgil.  The  weekly  pa¬ 
per  has  a  circulation  of  1,375. 


Chi.  Trib.  Carries 
4-Color  Bank  Ad 


Chicago 

The  First  National  Bank  of 
Evergreen  Park  used  a  four- 
page  advertising  section  on  the 
Hattie  G.  Bixby  sold  the  sub-  Chicago  Tribune  of  Oct.  13  to 
n.vc  since  ueen  S«m.  scription  list  of  445  of  theannounce  a  ^andopeningcele- 

The  Town  Crier  will  represent  weekly  Hardy  (Neb.)  Herald  to  newly  expanded 

the  region  between  Norwalk  and  Francis  Hansen,  publisher  of  facihties. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  with  a  popu-  the  Ruskin  (Neb.)  Leader.  The  section,  which  opened 

*  *  *  with  a  four-coler  cover  illustra- 

Maduson  (Neb.)  Star— pur-  the  bank’s  new  quarter^ 

chased  by  Bob  and  Ruth  Gars-  was  the  largest  individual  bank 

son,  formerly  of  Connecticut,  ad  ever  published  in  the  Tribune, 

days  and  Sundays,  with  pages  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Bogue  It  also  marked  the  first  time  a 

running  about  32  in  midweek  and  Gale  Rowe.  The  weekly  has  bank  has  run  a  four-color  ad  in 

and  24  on  week-ends.  a  circulation  of  1,262.  the  Tribune. 
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lation  of  75,000.  Present  circu¬ 
lation  will  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  10,000. 

Publication  days  are  Thurs- 
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Walt  Whitman  Bridge  spans  Delaware 


"From  4  to  6  P.M.  crossing  the  Delaware  unable  to  make 
our  landing  through  the  ice  ..  .  for  over  two  hours  we 
bump’d  and  beat  about,  the  invisible  ebb,  sluggish  but  ir¬ 
resistible,  often  carrying  us  long  distances  against  our  will.” 

From  Walt  Whitman’s  Diary,  February  3,  1 877 

^  ^ 

During  the  years  Walt  Whitman  made  his  home  in 
Camden  he  used  to  take  special  delight  in  the  ride  across 
the  busy  river  to  Philadelphia.  With  his  glowing  vision 
of  America’s  future,  the  Good  Gray  Poet  must  have  fore¬ 
seen  the  day  when  the  ferries  plying  the  Delaware  would 
give  way  to  mighty  bridges.  But  he  would  be  startled 
indeed  if  he  could  see  the  great  structure  which  bears 
his  name  today. 

The  Walt  Whitman  Bridge  rates  as  a  giant,  even  among 
the  foremost  bridges  of  America.  Its  length  between 


anchorages  is  3540  feet.  Its  main  span  of  2000  feet  is 
suspended  between  towers  that  soar  to  the  height  of  a 
thirty-story  building.  Its  total  length,  including  elevated 
approaches,  is  6.2  miles. 

Bethlehem  built  the  towers  and  roadway,  containing 
22,000  tons  of  steel,  and  supplied  many  more  tons  for 
approaches,  piers  and  anchorages.  All  of  this  steel  was 
melted  and  rolled  in  Bethlehem  plants  within  less  than 
100  miles  of  the  bridge  site.  Our  nearby  Pottstown 
works  fabricated  the  steel  and  Bethlehem  bridgemen 
erected  it. 

During  its  first  full  year  of  service  the  seven-lane  Walt 
Whitman  Bridge  will  carry  an  estimated  total  of  15 
million  cars  and  trucks  between  South  Philadelphia  and 
Gloucester  City  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware. 
After  I960  the  annual  volume  of  tratfic  across  the  span 
is  expected  to  exceed  20  million  vehicles. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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London’s 
Dailies  Raise 
Their  Prices 

By  Virginia  Stoerker 

London 

All  but  two  of  the  national 
daily  newspapers  have  gone  up 
a  half-penny  in  price,  and  all 
the  Sunday  papers  will  go  up 
a  penny  Oct.  13th. 

The  rise  bring^s  the  price  of 
most  papers  to  2%  pennies 
which,  the  Evening  News 
point^  out,  compares  with  8 
English  pennies  in  the  United 
States,  5  in  Denmark,  3*4  in 
Paris  and  3  in  Germany. 

Only  the  Times,  which  sells 
for  4  pennies,  and  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Guardian  selling  at  3,  will 
hold  their  present  prices.  The 
Sunday  papers,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  will  go  up  a  penny  to  4. 

The  newspapers  laid  the  in¬ 
crease  to  the  rise  in  newsprint 
costs — up  six  times  since  1939. 
At  that  time,  newsprint  cost  10 
pounds  (|28)  a  ton,  while  today 
it  costs  60  pounds. 

.4bandon  Photo  Kditioii 

The  Manchester  Guardian, 
however,  said  that  newsprint 


and  other  increased  costs  alone 
did  not  account  for  the  financial 
troubles  of  certain  British  pa¬ 
pers. 

It  had  been  a  fallacy  of  the 
newspaper  industry  here,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Guardian,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  its  product  could  be 
sold  well  below  cost  because  it 
was  subsidized  by  advertisers. 
Now,  the  industry  must  begin 
to  adopt  radical  economies  in 
production  and  distribution  if 
it  were  to  halt  the  upward  price 
movement. 

The  chairman  of  the  Guardian 
said  it  has  abandoned  plans  to 
print  in  London  because  of  fears 
of  protests  from  trade  unions. 

Chairman  Laurence  P.  Scott 
said  his  paper  made  tests  two 
years  ago,  relaying  photos  of 
pages  set  up  in  Manchester  to 
London.  The  results,  said  Mr. 
Scott,  were  almost  identical  with 
copies  printed  in  Manchester. 

After  consultation  with  union 
leaders,  however,  the  plan  was 
scrapped. 

2  Editors  Resign 

Editors  of  the  two  national 
dailies  most  often  reported  in 
financial  difficulties,  the  Labor- 
ite  Herald  and  the  Liberal  News- 
Chronicle,  have  resigned  within 
a  fortnight  of  each  other. 

Michael  Curtis,  at  37  the 
youngest  editor  in  Fleet  Street, 
offered  his  resignation  “in  mu¬ 


last  yearns  retail 
sales  figures  are 


ancient  history 


Only  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  can 
you  get  current,  accurate 
estimates  on  retail  sales, 
population  and  individual 
incomes  for  1957  . . . 


ACCURATE?  1956  estimates  as  published  in  the 
1957  Market  Guide  were  within  .0012%  of  the 
Commerce  Department’s  figures,  as  released 
in  the  “Survey  of  Current  Business.”  Retail 
sales  estimates  missed  by  only  .0042%. 

CURRENT?  E&p  MARKET  GUIDE  data  is 
available  from  12  to  18  months  ahead  of  any 
other  publication.  No  other  service  gives  you 
figures  for  the  current  year. 

If  you  use  reliable,  current  data  on  population, 
retail  sales  and  individual  incomes  to  plan  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales — you  should  be  using  the 

E  6l  P  Market  Guide 

1475  Broadway  a  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

1958  Market  Guide  to  be  published  November,  1957. 

Reserve  your  copy  now. 


tual  agreement  with  the  board.” 
His  opposite  number  on  the 
Herald,  Sydney  Elliott,  left  that 
paper  a  few  days  earlier. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  given  wide 
credit  for  the  paper’s  firm  edi¬ 
torial  policy — especially  noted  at 
the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis  when 
it  took  a  strong  anti-govemment 
stand  from  the  beginning  of  the 
invasion. 


Obituary 


Felix  S.  Towle,  58,  mana¬ 
ging  director  of  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  from  1940  to 
1948,  at  Meadowbrook  Hospital, 
East  Meadow,  L.  I.;  Oct.  9.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Towle  conducted 
the  “Classified  Clinic”  in  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Melbourne  Christerson,  52, 
Associated  Press  staff  member 
and  foi-mer  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  after  a  long  illness;  Oct.  15. 
He  joined  the  AP  in  1928  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  After  his  trans¬ 
fer  from  Washington  to  New 
York  in  1944,  he  became  night 
news  foreign  news  editor,  hold¬ 
ing  the  position  until  he  became 
ill  in  recent  years. 

*  * 

Arthur  L.  Cranfield,  65, 
editor  of  the  London  (England) 
Star  for  16  years;  Oct.  9.  In 
1926-28  he  was  the  first  editor 
in  chief  of  the  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  oldest  and  largest  news 
agency  exclusively  operating  in 
Britain. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  M.  Page,  79,  long 
time  business  office  employe  of 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
and  News,  recently  in  San 
Antonio. 

♦  *  ♦ 

E.\rl  W.  Mayo,  84,  former 
editor  of  McClure’s  Syndicate 
and  once  on  the  staff  of  the 
Sunday  New  York  Herald  (now 
Herald  Tribune);  Oct.  10. 

*  *  * 

Leo  Mac  Donald,  69,  sports 
editor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times  at  the  time  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  last  August;  Oct.  7,  at 
Northridge,  Calif.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Times  33  years  ago  he 
was  managing  editor  of  the 
Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram. 


former  Chicago  newspaperman 
and  later  engaged  in  public  re¬ 
lations  work;  Oct.  7.  During  hig 
60  years  as  a  newsman,  ht 
served  on  six  Chicago  papers; 
Tribune,  Daily  News,  American, 
and  the  defunct  Chronicle,  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Post.  He  was  also  with 
the  old  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Daily  News.  In 
1910,  he  was  in  Tokyo  as  editor 
and  business  manager  of  the 
Japan  Advertiser.  During  World 
War  I,  he  became  publisher  of 
the  Tampico  (Mex.)  Tribune, 
e  *  * 

Burdette  B.  Ashley,  50, 
former  AP  correspondent  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Oct.  7,  of 
cancer.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
public  relations  staff  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University.  Previous 
to  his  AP  job  he  was  Lansing 
correspondent  for  Federated 
Publications. 

*  *  * 

George  L.  David,  70,  retired 
drama  critic  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle;  Oct.  7,  of  a  throat  ailment 


Markets  Editor  Dies 

Chicago 

John  Willard  Robertson,  60, 
for  the  past  16  years  state  news 
editor  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  Chicago  and  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  markets  editor,  died  here 
Oct.  13.  A  graduate  of  Illinois 
Wesleyan,  he  served  as  a  school 
teacher  prior  to  joining  the  staff 
of  the  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Journal  in  1929. 


Visitor  from  Glasgow 

Alastair  Warren  of  the  GUa- 
gow  Herald  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  American  jour¬ 
nalistic  practices  at  first-hand 
under  terms  of  a  Ford-English- 
Speaking  Union  travel  grant 
Mr.  Warren,  an  editorial  writer, 
will  work  four  weeks  on  the 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
then  he  will  travel  around  the 
United  States  for  six  weeks. 


Sunday  Price  Up 

PHILADEI.PHU 

Both  the  Sunday  Inquirer  and 
the  Sunday  Bulletin  go  up  in 
price  from  15c  to  20c,  effective 
Oct.  20.  The  new  weekend  Phila¬ 
delphia  News  is  priced  at  10c. 

a 

New  Food  Editor 

Elyria,  Ohio 
Betty  Wells,  who  has  taught 
home  economics  in  New  York 
and  in  Cleveland,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  food  editor  of  the  Elyria 
Frank  Putney  Haight,  81,  Chronicle-Telegram. 
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John  Turner,  60,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  old  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Times  and  of  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  Cleveland,  of  pneumonia; 
Oct.  10.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Buffalo  (N,  Y.)  Evening 
News  where  he  served  as  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor. 
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TELETYPE  CORPORATION 


H'eyUrn  [Itctric  Comfiany 


The  Chief  says  they  both  get  a  cap'T 


The  word  "Teletypesetter”  is  a  registered 
trade-mark  and  is  properly  used  only 
when  referring  to  the  automatic  control 
equipment  for  typecasting  machines 
made  by  the  Teletypesetter  Corporation. 
So  please  always  spell  "Teletypesetter” 
with  a  capital  "T.”  When  space  is  limited 
or  to  avoid  repetition,  you  may  find  it 
convenient  to  use  the  contraction,"  TTS.” 


The  word  "Teletype”  is  a  registered 
trade-mark  and  is  properly  used  only 
when  referring  to  the  printed  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  made  by  the  Teletype 
Corporation.  It  should  always  be  spelled 
with  a  capital  "T.”  If  you  are  unable  to 
use  the  complete  expression,  "Teletype 
printer,”  we’d  appreciate  your  using  the 
word  "teleprinter”  or  "teletypewriter.” 


TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 
2752  N.  Clybourn  Av«.,  Chicago  14,  lllineit 


4100  Fullerton  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 


Nerve,  Novels,  History' 

What  Do  Reporters 
Read?  About  Everything 

By  Ronald  W.  May 


Washington 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Senator  Richard  L. 
Neuberger  reported  that  the  ma¬ 
jor  source  of  information  for 
himself  and  most  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  is  newspapers. 

While  praising  newspapers’ 
broad  coverage,  he  complained 
that  Senators  can  spare  little 
additional  time  for  reading 
worthwhile  magazines  and  books. 

Senator  Neuberger’s  observa¬ 
tions  prompt  the  question:  How 
does  the  reading  of  Senators 
compare  with  that  of  the  news¬ 
papermen  who  cover  them?  The 
answer,  as  revealed  in  inter¬ 
views  with  13  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents,  seems  to  be:  Poorly. 

Insatiable  Readers 

The  survey  shows  that  the 
reporters  read,  if  anything,  more 
newspapers  than  Senators,  but 
also  find  many  hours  each  week 
for  a  wide  variety  of  serious 
magazines  and  books.  Good  cor¬ 
respondents  as  a  breed  seem  to 
be  insatiable  readers. 

In  addition  to  periodicals  and 
books,  correspondents  are  obliged 
to  plow  through  a  mass  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  printed  material.  In 
this  “must”  reading  is,  of  course, 
the  Congressional  Record.  Other 
necessary  reading  includes  bills, 
governmental  reports,  news  re¬ 
leases  and  memos  from  editors. 

The  correspondents  inter¬ 
viewed  reported  reading  an 
average  of  five  daily  newspapers, 
four  weekly  magazines  and  four 
fortnightly  or  monthly  maga¬ 
zines. 

Heading  the  list  of  new's- 
papers  were  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald.  These  were 
the  only  two  that  everyone  (with 
one  exception)  reported  reading. 

Time  magazine  earned  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  only  con¬ 
troversial  publication.  Three 
newsmen  criticized  it  and  one  of¬ 
fered  a  spirited  defense. 

The  average  number  of  books 
read  monthly  was  about  six.  The 
works  ranged  from  the  collected 
papers  of  Thaddeus  Stevens 
through  Shakespeare  and 
Thomas  Wolfe  to  Rider 
Haggard. 

Nol  a  Typical  Group 

The  13  correspondents  are  not 


typical  of  the  whole  Washington 
press  corps,  since  those  selected 
regularly  write  interpretive  and 
background  articles  rather  than 
being  restricted — as  most  are — 
to  straight  news  stories.  The 
average  newsman  among  those 
interviewed  possesses  a  library 
of  about  500  “permanent”  books. 

Only  one  reporter  didn’t  fit  the 
pattern.  This  glaring  exception 
is  a  well-known  correspondent 
for  a  large  eastern  daily,  who 
said: 

“I  don’t  read  anything  except 
my  paper  and  reports  and  hand¬ 
outs  connected  with  stories. 
Otheiwise,  I  just  don’t  read.  I 
don’t  know  the  reason — a  kind 
of  pyschological  block.  I’m  handi¬ 
capped  and  I  know  it  and  my 
work  suffers.” 

He  requested  that  his  name 
not  be  used. 

Review  Copies 

Willard  Edwards,  the  genial 
assistant  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  bureau,  said  much  of 
his  book  reading  is  taken  with 
volumes  sent  by  his  newspaper 
for  review. 

“Currently,”  he  said,  “I’m 
finishing  ‘The  New  Class’  by 
Milovan  Djilas,  who  says  things 
never  said  before  by  anyone 
with  such  authority.  It’s  a  sig¬ 
nificant  book,  although  hard  to 
read  in  spots. 

“I  read  a  lot  of  contemporary 
history  of  this  kind.  But  when  I 
get  a  breathing  spell  I  go  back 
to  the  Romans.  My  favorite  sub¬ 
ject  is  Roman  history.  I’ve  ne¬ 
glected  it  for  too  long  for  lack 
of  time. 

“When  I  get  home,  tired,  I 
can’t  always  face  the  heavy 
stuff  and  frequently  pick  up  a 
mystery.  I’m  crazy  about  mys¬ 
teries  and  science  fiction.” 

Who  Gets  a  Chance? 

Red-haired  Frank  van  der 
Linden  looked  up  from  his  type¬ 
writer  in  the  Senate  press  gal¬ 
lery  and  laughed. 

“What  do  I  read?”  he  re¬ 
peated.  “Who  gets  a  chance  to 
read?” 

Frank  is  the  young  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Nashville  Banner 
and  five  other  Southern  news¬ 
papers. 

“Seriously,”  he  continued,  “un¬ 
less  you  just  take  the  time  you 


can’t  finish  a  book  in  this  game. 
You  never  get  any  peace. 

“To  counteract  the  demands 
on  my  time,  I  have  eliminated 
time-consuming  things.  I’ve 
eliminated  a  lot  of  magazines. 
But  I  picked  up  a  new  one,  too 
— American  Heritage.  I  wouldn’t 
miss  it. 

“The  first  magazine  to  go 
was  Time.  I  don’t  need  it.  It’s 
slanted.  Why  should  I  pay  25 
cents  a  week  to  learn  things  I 
already  know  and  other  things 
that  are  merely  propaganda? 

“I  get  through  maybe  two, 
maybe  three,  books  a  week.  I 
just  finished  a  delightful  col¬ 
lection,  ‘Letters  of  Thomas 
Wolfe,’  edited  by  Elizabeth 
Nowell,  of  North  Carolina.  A 
good  job.  Tom  comes  through 
clearly. 

“I’ve  always  been  partial  to 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
books.  One  that  comes  to  mind  is 
‘The  Tragic  Era’  by  Claude  G. 
Bowers,  which  I  enjoyed. 

“I’ve  been  reading  up  on 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  It  happened 
this  way:  Senator  Harry  Byrd 
mentioned  Stevens  in  a  speech 
not  long  ago  and  I  received  a 
query  from  one  of  my  editors. 
So  I  got  to  looking  into  Thad 
and  his  period  and  found  my¬ 
self  fascinated. 

“I  liked  ‘So  Fell  The  Angels’ 
by  Thomas  and  Marva  Beldon, 
a  husband  and  wife  team  who 
tell  about  Chief  Justice  Salmon 
P.  Chase  and  his  relatives.  He 
had  some  odd  ones. 

“I  read  ‘Gray  Fox’  by  Burke 
Davis — Robert  E.  Lee  again. 
The  book  goes  through  his  cam¬ 
paigns  and  battles  and  is  written 
in  a  readable — almost  journalis¬ 
tic  style. 

“Then  ‘Rebel  Boast’  should  be 
counted  among  the  superior 
civil  war  books.  It’s  by  Manly 
Wade  Wellman.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
citing  but  light  treatment  of 
some  North  Carolina  boys  who 
went  through  a  mess  of  big  im¬ 
portant  battles  in  the  Civil  War. 

“I’ve  licked  the  television  ver¬ 
sus  reading  conflict.  I  read.  It’s 
that  simple. 

The  Bible  Frequenlly 

“I  figure  why  watch  tele¬ 
vision  when  you  can  have  J.  D. 
Salinger,  for  example.  His 
‘Catcher  In  The  Rye’  was  true. 
That’s  the  word — true. 

“I  read  the  Bible  nearly  every 
day,  partly  for  style.  It’s  the 
most  re-read  book  in  my  library.” 

William  S.  White,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  was  caught  hurry¬ 
ing  along  a  marble  corridor. 
Author  of  the  best-selling  “Cita¬ 
del,”  he  was  eager  to  talk  about 
books. 

“I  usually  manage  to  read  a 
book  or  two  a  week,”  he  said. 
“Right  now  I’m  on  ‘The  Turn 


Of  The  Tide,’  by  Sir  Arthur 
Bryant.  It’s  about  Field  Mar¬ 
shall  Alanbrooke,  of  course,  and 
is  perfectly  fascinating.  Some 
of  his  views  are  unusual  and 
open  to  question.  But  this  is  a 
book  that  anyone  who  makes  a 
pretense  of  understanding  World 
War  II  should  read. 

“I  used  to  indulge  regularly 
in  classical  history,  but  now  I 
have  less  time  for  it — not  nearly 
enough  time  for  that  and  for  a 
lot  of  books  I’d  like  to  read. 

“Reading  history  keeps  a  re¬ 
porter’s  mind  on  what  is  im¬ 
portant  in  today’s  passing  scene. 

“In  my  work  I  try  to  find  the 
historical  significance  of  what  is 
happening  in  Washington  and 
to  subordinate  the  obvious  and 
immediate  to  the  longer  pros¬ 
pective.  The  passing  story  and 
the  small  detail  are  of  interest 
to  me  only  as  part  of  a  large 
whole. 

“Every  recent  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  developed  a  clear  his¬ 
torical  thread  that  reporters 
should  spot.  Reading  history— 
and  fiction,  too — will  help  them 
find  it. 

Books  He’s  IJked 

“Within  the  last  few  months 
I’ve  read  Nevil  Shute’s  ‘On  The 
Beach,’  Mary  McCarthy’s  ‘Me¬ 
mories  of  a  Catholic  (Jirlhood’ 
and  Philip  Wylie’s  ‘The  Innocent 
Ambassadors.’  I  read  W ylie  over 
a  weekend — I  read  a  book  each 
weekend — and  found  him  only 
fair,  a  little  bit  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  scold,  not  very  profound, 
but  entertaining  enough. 

“Other  books  I’ve  liked — ‘The 
Last  Hurrah,’  by  Edwin  O’Con¬ 
nor  and  ‘Catcher  In  The  Rye,’ 
by  Salinger — not  new  but  ex¬ 
ceptional.  It  is  a  moving  book. 
Salinger  is  superb,  a  writer  with 
great  perception.  He  is  one  of 
our  most  honest  writers. 

“Like  everybody  else,  I  spend 
a  lot  of  time  on  light  reading. 
I  eat  up  a  great  many  murder 
mysteries,  mostly  British.  I  read 
them  at  night.  I  try  to  avoid 
magazines  as  much  as  I  can. 
The  New  Yorker  is  popular,  but 
sometimes  I  think  it’s  a  little 
too  cute.  I  don’t  read  it  all  the 
time.” 

Syndicated  columnist  Thomas 
Stokes  listed  his  recent  reading 
as  “Charlie,”  by  Ben  Hecht;  the 
collected  poems  of  Sidney 
Lanier;  the  travel  essays  of  H. 
M.  Tomlinson;  “On  The  Beach," 
by  Nevil  Shute  and  the  collected 
papers  of  Presidents  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Chester  Arthur. 

He  said  he  dips  regularly 
into  Washington  Irving,  Oliver 
Goldsmith  and  William  Make¬ 
peace  Thackeray  and  carefully 
reads  through  all  his  son’s  high 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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Mailing-room  costs  going  up? 

Bring  them  down  with  a  SIGNODE 
Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machine 


If  your  daily  press  run  is  50,000  or  more,  one  or  more  Signode  Automatic  Wire 
Tying  Machines  can  help  you  make  permanent  reductions  in  mailing-room  oper¬ 
ating  costs. 

You  can  effect  reductions  in  labor  costs,  use  your  manpower  most  efficiently, 
meet  all  delivery  deadlines,  and  assure  your  customers  of  tight,  windproof 
bundles  with  added  protection  against  pilferage. 

Today,  350  newspapers  all  over  the  world  are  using  Signode  machines — many 
of  them  continuously  for  more  than  30  years!  In  fact,  the  reputation  of  Signode’s 
machines  for  dependability  is  so  widely  accepted,  that  over  30  newspapers  with 
circulations  in  the  area  of  50,000  use  only  ONE  machine. 

Find  out  for  yourself  how  Signode  has  eliminated  the  causes  of  tie-ups — how 
these  heavier,  sturdier  wire  tying  machines  can  put  your  mailing-room  cost  savings 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Write: 


first  \ 
choice  of 
more  than 
350 

newspapers 

world-wide 


2666  No.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago  47,  Illinois 

Offices  Coasf  to  Coast.  Foreign  Subsidiaries  and  Distributors  World-wide 
In  Canada:  Canadian  Steel  Strapping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  •  Toronto 


Reporters 

(Continued  from  page  58) 


Afternoon”  six  times. 

“I  like  the  guys  who  don’t 
mince  words,”  Mr.  Kelso  said. 


master,  Dickens.  I’ve  read  ‘The  Issues  of  American  Democracy,” 
Pickwick  Papers’  I  don’t  know  a  textbook  by  Hillman  Bishop; 
how  many  times  and  I  never  get  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  by  John 


“I  read  two  books  a  week,  some  tired  of  it.  Another  book  I  re-  Bunyan;  “Alice  In  Wonderland,” 
weeks  three  read  a  lot  is  the  book  of  Isaiah  by  Lewis  Carroll;  “Peyton 

“Lately  I’ve  read  ‘Family  in  the  Bible.  Grace  Metalious 

Kv  Tnlin  O’Harft  the  “Now  and  then  I’ll  take  a  (“very  disappointing”) ;  the  col- 


„  , ,  ,  “Tntplv  T’vp  raad  ‘Familv  in  the  Bible.  Place,”  by  Grace  Metalious 

“I  iead  m^eff  to  slSp  a  lot  ”  Pa^’  by  John  O’Hara,  the  “Now  and  then  Pll  take  a  (“v^  disappointing’) ;  the  col- 
reaa  myseii  to  sleep  a  lot.  ' .  ,,  c  Grant— Sena-  crack  at  re-reading  Shakespeare,  lected  papers  of  Calhoun  and 


Essential  to  Their  Job 


memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant — Sena-  cracK  at  re-reaai 
tor  Ives  got  me  an  autographed  but  not  lately. 


T>  u  t>  i  £  copy  from  the  Library  of  Con- 

Robert  Branson  a  veteran  of  ‘The  Discovery  of 

mght  years  with  the  United  West’-is  that  the  right 


Eveyrthing  Useful 


some  collections  of  science 
fiction. 

Mr.  Stokes  is  another  who 


Press  in  such  hot  spots  as  tjtle?— by  Francis  Parkman.  Stokes  finds  everything  he  reads  ^^on  Whitehead,  Aew  JTorfc 
Vienna  and  Saigon,  voiced  the  .  recently  read  ‘Bonjour,  eventually  becomes  useful  in  his  Herald  Tribune,  rarely  reads 
familiar  complaint  about  not  new  fiction, 

enough  time  to  read.  ,^^a  T'ri-pi-  tTig  rpnHmo^?  ^^AHmiral  When  I  fall  off  that  wagon, 


Syndicated  Columnist  Dillard  regularly  reads  the  Bible, 
tokes  finds  evervthiner  he  reads  Gon  Whitehead,  New  York 


His  recent  reading:  “Admiral 


new'  fiction. 

“When  I  fall  off  that  wagon, 


XT  ®  X-  ^  ‘The  Citadel’  and  ‘The  Taft  His  recent  reading:  "Admiral  ^ 

Now  the  Washing  corres-  .  by  Bill  White  and  ‘The  Kimmel’s  Story,”  by  Admiral  as  I  did  with ‘Peyton  Place,’ I  m 

pondent  for  four  Michigan  and  p^^wick  Papers’  by  that  old  Husband  E.  Kimmel;  “Basic  often  disappointed,”  he  said.  “It 
one  Indiana  newspaper,  he  said  r-icRwicK.  uy  w.ai,  w  over-rated. 


editors  often  don’t  realize  that  -  ■■ 

“serious  reading  is  essential  to  Tyj* 

the  job  of  a  Washington  cor-  iNicara^uan 

respondent.  O 

His  late-summer  reading  has  ■.  .  , 

included  “Gallipoli”  by  Alan  H  HlfoT'  I  PI  I  Cl 
Moorehead  and  “Crime  and  -LiUltUl  1  CllO 

Punishment,”  by  Fyodor  Dos-  _ 

toyevsky.  Of  Moorehead,  whom  TPO 

he  ranks  with  Rebecca  West  and  v^l  A  01  LLll  O 
Winston  Churchill  as  essentially 

journalists,  Mr.  Branson  said:  The  dictatorial  regim 


was  over-rated. 

_  “I  read  historical  books  for 

cedure.  It  is  not  the  usual  sys-  amusement  and  civil  war  books, 
tern  of  torture  but  follows  the  almost  through  with  the 

Soviet  system  of  wiping  the  Winston  Churchill  series.” 
brain  clean  and  making  the  vie-  May  Craig,  a  star  of  tele- 
tim  sign  any  statement  desired  vision’s  “Meet  The  Press”  and 
by  the  government.”  correspondent  of  the  Portland 

Press  Herald  and  five  other 
No  Sleep  Maine  newspapers,  explaimed: 

“Reading?  Good  lord,  I  read 
The  Nicaraguan  editor  all  the  time.  I  read  an  enormous 


journalists,  Mr.  Branson  said:  The  dictatorial  regime  of  charged  he  was  prohibited  from  number  of  magazines — the  Re- 

“He’s  one  of  the  finest  writers  President  Luis  Somoza  of  Nica-  sleeping  for  five  days,  was  kept  porter,  the  Saturday  Review, 
now  writing,  but  he  hasn’t  for-  ragua  is  stifling  press  freedom  under  strong  lights,  w'as  given  Life,  Look,  Reader^s  Digest, 
gotten  that  good  reporting  is  with  a  constant  threat  of  im-  no  food  or  water  for  as  long  as  Commentary — and  many,  many 
still  the  basis  of  good  literature.”  prisonment  and  brain-washing  16  hours  at  a  time,  had  his  arms  more. 

Branson  is  another  who  by  torture  of  newspaper  editors,  twisted  and  had  to  bend  over  “j  ^wo  newsletters — Bab- 
praised  J.  D.  Salinger  and  criti-  a  refugee  Nicaraguan  editor  with  his  head  on  the  floor  for  son’s  Weekly  and  DeCourcy’s 


cized  Time  for  having  too  many  charged. 


axes  to  grind. 


long  periods.  He  said  two  of  his  British  Intelligence  Letter- 


Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  for-  guards  would  spin  him  around  j  think  those  are  the  right 


Harold  Davis,  Atlanta  Jour-  mer  editor  of  La  Prensa,  Ma-  for  hours  and  when  he  fell  to  names. 


nal,  was  found  at  the  Senate  nagua,  Nicaragua,  was  inter-  the  floor  they  would  pick  him  “Time  magazine  is  essential, 

restaurant  eating  a  cottage  viewed  in  the  offices  of  the  In-  up  and  spin  him  some  more.  it’s  colorfully  written.  I  read  it 

cheese  salad  —  the  only  lunch  ter- American  Press  Association,  Although  those  indignities  did  constantly  for  information  and 

permitted  by  his  diet.  whose  director,  James  B.  Canel,  not  happen  to  him,  he  said  he  amusement,  and  I  don’t  see  why 

His  recent  reading,  he  re¬ 
ported,  were  “The  Taft  Story,” 


e  floor  they  would  pick  him  “Time  magazine  is  essential. 
I  and  spin  him  some  more.  It’s  colorfully  written.  I  read  it 
Although  those  indignities  did  constantly  for  information  and 


ser\’ed  as  interpreter. 


saw  other  political  prisoners  gome  people  dislike  it. 


Senor  Chamorro  later  went  to  ducked  in  wells  and  placed  in 


by  William  S.  White;  “The  Last  Washington  and  made  formal  cages  between  cages  of  lions 


Ants,  Bees,  Snakes 


Hurrah,”  by  Edwin  O’Connor;  complaint  to  the  Freedom  of  the  and  other  w’ild  beasts  as  a  “  I’m  fond  of  books  about  ants. 


“A  Citizen  Looks  at  Congress,” 
by  Dean  Acheson;  “A  Democrat 
Looks  at  His  Party,”  by  Ache- 


Press  Committee  of  lAPA.  means  of  intimidation.  Some  snakes,  whales,  mountains, 

The  editor,  who  escaped  from  prisoners  had  to  live  six  months  Arctic,  the  sea,  woods. 


Nicaragua,  has  with  only  bars  separating  them 


son ;  “A  Republican  Looks  at  His  written  a  book  about  dictator-  from  lions,  he  reported. 


and  the  only  one  he  re-reads 
every  year. 


T.,  r  .  ..  x,  I  complicity  in  the  affair.  his  escape, 

lose  e  8  mg  a  ue  sentenced  to  40  The  U.  S.,  by  its  silence  and 

Louis  Lautier,  National  Negro  months  in  prison,  but  escaped  support  of  the  Somoza  and  other 
Press  Association,  said  he  has  lust  April  into  Costa  Rica.  He  dictotorships  in  Central  Ameri- 


his  escape. 

The  U.  S.,  by  its  silence  and 


religious  philosophy  such  as  Lao 
Tze,  yoga,  history  and,  of  course. 


Party,”  by  Arthur  Larson  and  ships  in  Central  America,  espe-  An  amnesty  law  was  passed  current  Nazi  revelations  and 

“The  Byzantine  Civilization,”  cially  in  his  own  country,  and  it  three  months  ago  by  Nicaragua  analysis  of  great  geopolitical 

by  Steven  Runciman,  published  is  being  published  in  Mexico.  and  Senor  Chamborro  believes  changes  relating  both  to  the 
in  1933.  j  When  President  Anastasio  So-  it  may  have  been  enacted  as  a  present  and  the  future,  as  well 

Davis  named  Boswell  s  life  moza,  father  of  the  present  lure  to  get  him  back  into  the  ^j^g  p^gy. 

of  Johnson  as  his  favorite  book  President,  was  assassinated  in  country  so  he  could  be  seized  “I’ve  bought  a  two-volume  set 


1956,  Senor  Chamorro  was  again.  He  added  no  attempts  rattlesnakes  bv  Lawrence  M. 
thrown  into  prison  for  alleged  have  been  made  on  his  life  since  Kiauber.  They  are  beautiful 


Books  Are  Friends 
‘When  Kenneth  Roberts  died 


gradually  reduced  his  reading  to  had  been  editor  of  the  paper  for  ca,  loses  face  with  the  oppressed  i  re-read  his  ‘Northwest  Pas- 
“those  books  that  have  lasting  eight  years.  His  late  father  had  peoples  and  thus  contributes  to  sage.’  I  re-read  a  lot  of  books 

value — Shakespeare,  good  biog-  owned  the  paper  and  his  mother  the  spread  of  Communism,  the  because  a  book  is  my  friend.  Do 

raphy,  history.  still  owns  it.  editor  asserted.  you  talk  to  a  friend  only  once? 

“Occasionally  I’ll  read  a  popu-  Ambassador  Alejandro  Aha-  Besides,  every  time  you  re-read 

lar,  current  book  like  Senator  Uonsiani  Threat  unza  Marenco,  Nicaraguan  dele-  a  book  you  find  new  things. 

Jack  Kennedy’s  ‘Profiles  In  gate  to  the  United  Nations  Gen-  “I’m  no  friend  of  TV  and 

Courage,’  hut  not  very  much.  “Newspapers  are  not  cen-  eral  Assembly,  later  said  charges  watch  it  only  for  news.” 

“I  plow  through  about  a  book  sored  at  present  but  newspaper-  that  press  freedom  had  been  Mrs.  Craig  said: 

a  month.  Last  week  I  re-read  men  are  under  constant  threat  stifled  in  his  country  were  “You  show  me  a  correspondent 


raphy,  history. 

“Occasionally  I’ll  read  a  popu¬ 
lar,  current  book  like  Senator 
Jack  Kennedy’s  ‘Profiles  In 
Courage,’  but  not  very  much. 


Uonslant  Threat 


“Newspapers  are 


“I  plow  through  about  a  book  sored  at  present  but  newspaper-  that  press  freedom  had  been 


a  month.  Last  week  I  re-read  men  are  under  constant  threat 


‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.’  ” 


country 


of  a  restrictive  press  law,”  said  “false.”  He  said  some  newspa-  who  doesn’t  read  widely  and  I’ll 


The  Gannett  Newspapers’  Senor  Chamorro.  “Once  they  are  pers  in  Nicaragua  printed  abuse  show  you  someone  whose  work 
John  Kelso  has  read  Heming-  arrested  for  offending  the  die-  and  even  libel  but  that  the  gov-  lacks  authority.” 


way’s  “Old  Man  and  The  Sea”  tatorship,  they  are  brain-washed  ernment  had  never  suppressed 
three  times  and  “Death  in  the  behind  the  front  of  legal  pro-  a  newspaper. 


never  suppressed  She  graciously  declined  to 
apply  this  rule  to  Senators. 
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For  A  Tough  Grind.  This  mill  is  used  to  grind  the  highly  abrasive,  low-grade  iron  ore  called  Taconite.  Rolled  Steel 
Plate  Lining,  bolted  to  the  inside  surface  of  the  large  revolving  cylinder,  lifts  and  tumbles  the  load  and  also  protects 
the  shell  from  the  grinding  action  of  the  steel  rods  and  the  ore.  This  lining,  especially  made  for  such  service,  processed 
1,100,000  tons  of  Taconite— another  outstanding  performance  of  USS  Lorain-Rolled  Plate  Linings. 
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Steel  Spider  Web.  If  you  ever  needed  it,  here’s  proof  that  amazing  things  can  be 
done  with  steel.  This  is  an  83-foot-high  dome  for  a  potash  storage *building  that  will 
be  covered  with  steel  sheets.  This  complicated  structure  was  prefabricated  and 
erected  by  American  Bridge  Division  of  U.  S.  Steel. 


Homemade  Bread,  in  a  •  Tin  ’  steel  Ul 

Pan.  Commercial  bakers,  who  can  af¬ 
ford  and  demand  the  finest,  say  that 
“tin”  bread  pans  give  them  a  bigger, 
better  loaf  of  bread.  These  “tin”  pans  I  | , 
are  actually  made  from  steel  sheets. 
mated  with  a  thin  layer  of  pure  tin. 

USS  Tinplate,  we  call  it.  You  can  buy 
pans  of  this  type  at  any  department  or 
variety  store. 
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«MEIIICAII  BIIID6E  .  .  .  AMEBIC**  STEEL  t  WIBE  and  CYCIOBE  FEBCE  .  .  .  COLUMIIA  GEBEVA  STEEL 
COBSOLIDATED  WESTEBB  STEEL  .  .  .  6EBBAB0  STEEL  STBABriBG  .  .  BATIOBAL  TUBE  .  .  .  OIL  WELL  SUBPLY 
TEBBESSEE  COAL  t  IBOB  .  .  .  UBITEO  STATES  STEEL  HOMES  .  .  .  UBITEO  STATES  STEEL  PBODOCTS 
UBITEO  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  Oivislont  of  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPOIATION,  PITTSMINN 
UBIOB  SUPPLY  COMPABY  •  UBITEO  STATES  STEEL  EAPOBT  COMPABY  •  UBIYEBSAl  aTlAS  CEMEBT  COMPABY 


Tondent 

and  I’ll 
;e  work 


SEC  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOUR.  It's  B  full-hour  TV  program  presented  every 
other  Wednesday  evening  by  United  States  Steel.  Consult  your  neeispaper  for  time  and  station. 


} 
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Netvsman  Songster: 


Nick  Napoleon  Kenny 
Fights  Security  War 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Perhaps,  for  some,  it  may  be 
comforting  to  know  that  Amer¬ 
ica  need  never  lack  a  song. 

Nicholas  Napoleon  Kenny  and 
his  brother,  Charles  Francis, 
have  thousands  stored  away. 
Whenever  a  ballad  is  wanted, 
words  and  music  can  be  lifted 
from  the  files  in  the  radio-TV 
office  of  the  New  York  Mirror. 
At  least  one  new  song  a  week 
by  this  indefatigable  team  of 
brothers  is  becoming  thus  em¬ 
balmed  for  posterity. 

“It  is  our  way  of  fighting  the 
unending  war  for  security,” 
Nick  said  the  other  day.  “I’m 
62  now.  I  feel  I’ve  got  about 
30  more  years  to  go.  Charlie’s, 
67.  We  don’t  want  to  end  our 
lives  as  old  newspaper  hacks 
rewriting  obits.” 

So  Nick  Napoleon,  “The  Little 
Corporal  of  Song,”  in  fact  a 
strapping  big  Irishman,  mar¬ 
shals  armies  of  words  into  bat¬ 
talions  of  ballads  and  platoons 
of  poems,  while  his  younger 
brother  Charlie  bangs  out  melo¬ 
dies  by  ear  on  the  piano.  All 
this,  and  a  daily  radio  and  TV 
column. 


the  song  doesn’t  click,  it  goes 
back  into  the  file. 

Latest  Kenny  song  to  see  this 
half -drawn  of  birth  was  a  rock 
’n  roller,  “You’ve  Got  Warm 


Lips  And  Cold  Cold  Kisses.”  It 
hasn’t  clicked  so  far. 

But  otherwise  this  has  been 
a  good  Kenny  year.  Randy 
Woods  of  Dot  Records,  a  long 
time  friend  of  Nick’s,  had  Pat 
Boone  record  a  Kenny  hit  of 
1931,  “Love  Letters  in  the 
Sand.”  Nick  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  his  gold  record  for  the 
sale  of  the  first  million  disks. 
Also  being  revived  are  three 
Kenny  hits  of  1937,  “Gold  Mine 
in  the  Sky,”  “Little  Old  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  the  Pines,”  and  “In  My 
Cabin  of  Dreams.” 


Big  Hits  in  1937 


‘The  Little  CorpuIanP 


The  Napoleon  in  the  name, 
incidentally,  is  authentic,  if 
never  used.  The  brothers’  French 
Canadian  Mother  traced  descent 


through  the  Duvals  (her  family  ^^ck,  too 


“I  had  nine  big  hits  in  1937,” 
Mr.  Kenny  declared.  “All  were 
published  by  Irving  Berlin. 

“During  the  many,  many 
years  —  I’ve  written  poems 
since  I  was  5  —  I  have  written 
thousands  of  songs.  About  600 
have  been  published.  Of  this 
number  about  100  might  be 
called  ‘big’;  50  were  hits,  10, 
big  hits.  I  think  ‘Carelessly’  was 
my  biggest.  The  first  published 
was  ‘Laughing  at  Life’  in  1930 
with  Cornell  and  Bob  Todd. 
They’re  just  bringing  that  one 


name)  and  Reynauds  to  an 
illegitimate  son  of  the  French 
Emi)eror,  according  to  Nick. 
“She  (his  late  mother),”  Nick 
confides,  “was  in  touch  with  the 
infinite.” 

The  “Little  Corpulant”  might 
make  a  better  nickname  for  Nick 
today.  He  is  large,  stout-hearted, 
let’s  say.  He  said  he  feels  his 
blood  pressure  rising  when  he 
reads  the  morning’s  mail.  So  he 
is  beginning  to  think  vaguely 
about  retirement.  That’s  where 
the  song  writing  comes  in. 


HIT  THAT  TUNE! — Edgar  Bergen  beats  the  piano  while  Charles  Franc# 
Kenny  and  Nicholas  Napoleon  Kenny  give  out  with  one  of  their  songs 


by  Victor  Riesel,  labor  reporter, 
with  13,469  and  Market  Mirror 
with  12,624.  Last  year  Nick’s 
mail  climbed  to  60,497,  topping 
Winchell’s  40,107,  Riesel’s  17,- 
579,  and  Lee  Mortimer’s  14,957. 

The  weekly  Kenny  poem  illu¬ 
strated  by  “Jolly  Bill”  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 


His  ‘Cheer-Up  Oub’ 


Nick  and  Charles  have  col¬ 
laborated  on  an  operetta  based 
on  the  life  of  Pirate  Jean  La- 
Fitte.  It’s  filed  under  the  title, 
“With  Sword  and  Song.” 

Charles  sat  down  at  the  minia¬ 
ture  piano  that  is  in  their  Mir¬ 
ror  office  and  he  and  Nick 
boomed  out  the  title  tune  and 
one  of  the  sentimental  ballads 
called  “Today  is  a  Rose.” 

When  they  are  not  in  Florida, 
or  playing  golf  at  some  nearby 
club,  Nick,  as  radio  and  TV  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mirror,  and  Charles, 


“Newspaper  work  has  always 
been  my  daily  bread  and  butter,” 


he  said.  “My  brother  and  I  are 
counting  on  our  songs  to  keep 
us  in  our  old  age.” 

About  once  a  month  Gold  Mine 
Music,  Inc.,  a  Kenny  enterprise, 
picks  out  of  one  of  the  10  file 
drawers  a  tune  the  brothers 
think  may  have  some  immediate 
possibilities.  A  thousand  or  more 
copies  are  actually  printed.  If 


Steinke,  artist,  and  Phyllis 
Hunt,  secretary,  crowd  into  the 
small  office. 

Nick’s  column  has  been  in  the 
Mirror  since  Jan.  28,  1930.  Ted 
Clodius,  promotion  manager, 
says  it  leads  all  other  features 
in  the  Mirror  in  the  amount  of 
mail  received.  In  1955  Nick  got 
46,654  letters.  Walter  Winchell 
was  second  with  27,612,  followed 


About  10  years  ago  in  the 
column  Mr.  Kenny  started  his 
“Cheer-Up  Club.”  Under  the  line 
“Dip  Your  Pen  in  Sunshine”  he 
lists  names  of  shut-ins  in  hos¬ 
pitals  suggesting  that  readers 
cheer  them  up.  The  column  also 
contains  birthday  lists. 

“What  the  cheer-up  gang  does 
with  the  lists  we  publish  is  sim¬ 
ply  amazing,”  Charles  Kenny 
said.  “As  many  as  200  to  500 
letters  and  gifts  are  received  by 
the  people  in  the  hospitals. 
Nurses  and  doctors  have  told  us 
it  is  often  better  than  medi¬ 
cine.” 

Nick  also  makes  TV  and  ra¬ 
dio  appearances.  He  has  signed 
a  contract  with  the  Norman 
King  Corporation  to  be  MC  of 
a  series  of  old  films  to  be  tele¬ 
cast  as  “The  Nick  Kenny  Show.” 

Ask  if  the  Kenny  boys  are 
“wealthy”  and  the  response  you 
get  runs  something  like  this: 

“In  friends,  yes;  in  money, 
they  ought  to  be.  They  love  life. 


the  effects  of  this  year’s  revivals 
until  1958.  Then,  perhaps,  I  will 
start  getting  about  $4,000 
quarter,  as  compared  with  $2,- 
400  a  quarter  previously.  This 
year  I  may  average  about  $2,100 
to  $1,700  a  quarter. 

Nick  and  Mrs.  Kenny  live  ii 
Manhattan.  They  are  grrandpar- 
ents.  Their  two  daughters  haw 
each  had  three  children. 
Charlie’s  wife,  the  former  Joj 
Hathaway,  TV  star,  died  ii 
1956.  They  had  three  boys, 
Charles,  17 ;  John  13,  Kevin,  I 
For  about  10  years,  before 
teaming  up  with  Nick  at  the 
Mirror,  Charlie,  a  violinist,  had 
his  own  orchestra  on  steamship 
lines.  He  lives  now  on  a  farm 
of  25  acres  at  Easton,  Cksnn., 
and  commutes  to  New  York 
There  were  five  boys  and  a 
girl  in  the  family  of  their  father, 
Richard  Joseph  Kenny,  a  brick¬ 
layer  and  singer  of  Astoria, 
Long  Island.  The  elder  Kenny 
came  to  this  country  from  Ire¬ 
land  in  the  1880’s.  He  sang  at 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  and  also 
for  a  season  or  two  toured  the 
country  with  George  C.  Alcott 
Nick  ran  away  and  joined  the 
Navy  in  April  1911  and  got  ont 
the  day  the  Armistice  was  signed 
in  1918. 


Followed  Brisbane’s  Advice 


While  in  the  Navy,  he  wrote 
poems  and  sent  copies  to  Arthur 


They  spend  themselves  and  their  Brisbane,  the  Hearst  columnist 


money  freely.' 

Nick  is  a  member  of  ASCAP, 
collection  agency  for  song  com¬ 
posers. 

“Strangely  enough,  this  will 


When  he  got  out  of  service  he 
went  to  Mr.  Brisbane  for  help 
in  starting  a  newspaper  career. 
Mr.  Brisbane  said  the  best  train¬ 
ing  was  to  get  on  a  small  news- 


62 


be  a  low  year  on  income  from  paper  and  told  him  to  try  ft® 
songs,  although  there  seems  to  Staten  Island  Advance.  Nick 
be  so  much  success,”  he  said,  got  a  job  there  at  $20  a  week. 
“ASCAP  works  on  what  is  called 

a  10-year  spread.  I  won’t  feel  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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what  does  it  take  to  make  a  drug  a  classic? 


Actually,  continuing  medical  research  makes  most  drugs  obsolete  before  they  even  have  a  chance  of  becoming 
“classics.”  One  of  the  few  that  has  stood  this  test  is  Pentothal®  Sodium  (thiopental  sodium,  Abbott). 

Introduced  in  1936  as  an  outstanding  new  anesthetic  agent,  Pentothal*  Sodium  brought  to 
medicine  a  new  drug  and  technique  of  administration  that  made  intravenous  anesthesia — 
a  long  sought-after  goal— a  practical  and  siife  procedure.  Today,  Pentothal®  Sodium  is  as 

modern  as  ever,  and  is  an  anesthetic  “agent  of  choice”  in  practically  every  country  of  the  world. 

Thus,  Pentothal®  Sodium  is  much  more  than  “thiopental  sodium.”  It  is  thiopt'ntal  sodium 
plus  the  many  improvements  and  refinements  that  have  come  with  20  years’  experience  .  .  . 
plus  the  most  rigorous  and  exacting  safety  controls  .  .  . 
plus  a  world  literature  of  more  than  2500  published  scientific  reports. 

Won’t  you  please  remember  these  pluses— and  the  correct  name,  , , 

Pentothal®  Sodium— next  time  you’re  kind  enough  to  mention  it?  vAJuutMX 

ABBOTT  LABORATORIES  •  NORTH  CHICAGO,  ILLI  NOIS 
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Rapid  Etch 
Methods  Are 
Inland  Topic 

Chicago 

John  M.  Barron,  mechanical 
superintendent,  LoSotie  (Ill.) 
News-Tribune,  presented  a  brief 
review  of  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  rapid  etching  at  In¬ 
land’s  session.  He  brought  In¬ 
landers  up  to  date  on  the  Dow 
plate,  Vitaplate,  TimeLife  Ny¬ 
lon  plate,  DuPont  plate,  Coch¬ 
ran  plates,  and  the  Elgrama 
plate. 

He  explained  that  the  Time- 
Life  Nylon  plate,  as  far  as  news¬ 
paper  business  is  concerned,  is 
very  distant.  At  the  present 
time  he  said  the  process  is  ex¬ 
perimental  only,  explaining  that 
the  nylon  plate  is  sensitized  and 
exposed  photographically,  devel¬ 
oped  and  etched  chemically. 
Similarly,  the  DuPont  plate  is 
a  plastic  plate  exposed  photo¬ 
graphically  and  etched  in  a  wa¬ 
ter  solution.  This,  too,  is  in  the 
development  stage,  he  said.  The 
Cochran  plate  is  an  effort  to 
revise  a  five-year-old  patented 
color  plate  process  and  adapt 
it  to  black  and  white.  It  is  in  a 


form  of  a  photo  exposure  of  a 
screened  negative  onto  an  emul¬ 
sion  covered  plate. 

Of  particular  interest  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  said  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ron,  is  the  new  Imperial  Metal 
Company’s  Vitaplate,  a  special¬ 
ly  compounded  zinc,  and  Vitasol, 
the  companion  etching  chemical. 

“Users  of  the  Vitaplate  are 
getting  much  better  results  than 
with  magnesium  and  at  high 
speed,”  said  Mr.  Barron.  “Only 
one  machine  and  one  bath  is  re¬ 
quired  for  line,  halftone,  or  com¬ 
bination  plates.  The  zinc  is 
cheaper  than  magnesium.” 

He  added,  however,  that  when 
used  in  the  Dow  patented  ma¬ 
chine,  it  appears  that  the  zinc 
plate  is  sUll  subject  to  Dow 
patents  on  the  process  and  will 
require  standard  royalty  pay¬ 
ments. 

New  Swiss  Machine 

Mr.  Barron  told  how  the 
News-Tribune  is  using  the  new 
Elgrama  Swiss  Electronic  en¬ 
graving  machine,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  U.  S.,  which  is 
now  in  full  operation  at  the 
News-Tribune  plant.  This  ma¬ 
chine  makes  zinc  plates  that  can 
be  matted  or  printed  direct. 
Plates  measure  12  x  18  inches 
and  are  produced  at  a  speed 
twice  as  fast  as  on  other  stand¬ 
ard  electronic  engravers,  he 
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OfRce  copies  of  E&P  disappearing?  Worse  yet — getting 
clipped?  Subscribe  NOW  and  have  E&P  sent  to  your  home 
each  week.  Relax  with  your  own  "fresh  copy"  without  fear 
of  someone  peeking  over  your  shoulder  or  snitching  your 
favorite  reading! 
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16.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


said.  The  zinc  costs  less  than  Returning  to  the  Times  ofiBct, 
half  the  price  of  plastic,  he  Nick  sat  at  the  typewriter  sod 
added.  banged  out:  “Hell  broke  loose  in 

The  machine  has  13  different  Police  Court  this  morning,  when 
screens,  any  one  of  which  can  Judge  Kane  suggested  that  Big 
be  selected  by  a  sliding  level  Bill  Emil  have  his  choice  of  30 
and  does  the  etching  job  in  rela-  days  at  Snake  Hill  or  30  minuUs 
tively  short  time.  In  addition  in  the  ring  with  this  reporter." 
to  halftones,  the  Elgrama  also  The  story  continued  in  ligh; 


makes  line  engravings. 

Mr.  Barron  also  presented  a 


‘Forget  what  I  said  yester- 


new  color  movie  showing  short-  day,”  the  editor  declared.  “You 
cuts  in  newspaper  mechanical  do  know  how  to  write.” 
operations  as  practiced  at  the  Nick’s  salary  was  raised  fron 
News- Tribune.  The  picture,  $20  to  $25  a  week.  Before  low 
“This  Is  Printing?”,  was  pro-  was  writing  a  column, 
duced  at  the  News-Tribune  by  The  next  time  the  editc' 
Peter  Miller,  publisher,  and  is  showed  him  the  door  after  i 
being  offered  as  a  service  to  the  fight.  S.  I.  Newhouse,  now  presi 
newspaper  industry.  The  film  dent  of  the  Newhouse  Newspa- 
showed  about  40  shortcut  opera-  pers,  then  business  manager  of 
tions  and  methods  worked  out  the  Bayonne  Times,  intervened 
in  the  LaSalle  newspaper  plant.  “I  want  you  to  stay  with  us," 
Narration  for  the  film  was  by  Mr.  Newhouse  said.  “I’ll  givs 
Mr.  Barron.  you  a  three  year  contract.  That- 

about  as  long  as  you’ll  be  willing 
^  to  work  for  this  kind  of  paper 

Then  you’ll  go  on  to  bigger 
things.” 

(Continued  from  page  62)  Mr.  Newhouse  also  then  con- 

_  fided  to  the  young  reporter  thr 

he  himself  expected  some  da; 

In  1920  he  spotted  a  want  ad  ^  move  up  to  bigger  and  better 
in  the  New  York  World  for  an 

“all  round  reporter  on  the  Ba-  Nick  recalls  him  savincr:  “I 


(Continued  from  page  62) 


m  tne  isew  xovk  tvoria  lor  an  j^j^g 

“all  round  reporter”  on  the  Ba-  Nick  recalls  him  saying:  “I 
yonne  (N.J.)  Times.  He  was  intend  have  my  own  chain  of 
hired.  After  four  days,  the  edi-  newspapers,  like  Mr.  Hearst." 
tor  called  him  in,  and  told  him,  1923  Nick  went  to  the  Bo>- 

“I  must  fire  you.  You  got  this  American,  where  Walter 

job  under  false  pretenses.  You  Howey  was  editor.  From  192f 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  ^  1927,  he  was  on  the  New  Yori 
newspaper  reporting.”  Journal  as  a  re-write  man.  Fror 

“That  night  I  went  to  the  ^-hg  Journal  he  went  to  the  Ntf 
public  library  and  read  a  book  York  News.  On  his  day  off  h 
called  ‘Essentials  of  Journal-  tried  writing  a  radio  colunir. 
ism,”’  Nick  recalled.  “I  have  The  News  published  it.  The 
a  photographic  mind.  The  book  Mirror  saw  it,  liked  it,  and  in- 
gave  examples  of  some  of  the  ^ited  him  to  join  the  staff  a« 
best  newspaper  stories  ever  radio  editor, 
written.  I  memorized  a  lot  of  *<For  40  years  newspapers] 
them.  have  made  it  possible  for  me  to 


“I  still  remember  the  lead  of  gat,”  Nick  mused. 


one  prizewinning  story  by  Frank  “Now  let’s  li 
Ward  O’Malley.  It  began:  ‘Hell  on  my  songs.” 
broke  loose  last  night  on  the 
Barbary  Coast  as  One-Lung 
Lizzie  plunged  a  knife  between  »  ^  • 

the  third  and  fourth  ribs  of  *11  l^omics  r 
Joe,  the  Wop.’  It  served  me  well  The  New  Yo' 


“Now  let’s  hope  I  can  retiro 


Family  Fun  Pape 
In  Comics  Section 

The  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 


the  next  day  when  for  the  Ba-  ican  introduced  a  new  format 
yonne  Times  I  returned  to  cover  for  its  comic  pages  this  weak 
the  police  court.  and  added  two  attractions.  The 

“The  usual  trivial  cases  were  first  comic  page  packages  a 
being  heard.  The  town  drunk-  variety  of  games  and  features 
ard,  a  Pole  known  as  Big  Emil  with  comic  strips  under  the  label 
was  before  the  bar.  He  had  “Fun  for  Everyone.” 
fought  with  his  wife  and  bat-  New  features  are  “Mr.  Aber- 
tered  her  skull.  The  judge  told  nathy,”  a  comic  strip  by  Ralston 
him  ‘For  shame,  to  hit  a  woman,’  Jones  and  Frank  Ridgeway,  an<i 
and  jokingly  gibed,  ‘Which  a  question-and-answer  column 
would  you  rather  do,  spend  titled  “Tell  Me  Why.” 
thirty  days  in  Snake  Hill  prison  Other  contents  of  the  family 
or  thirty  minutes  fighting  with  fun  page  are  a  cross  word 
that  reporter  there?”  puzzle,  bridge  column,  horc 

Nick  had  boxed  in  the  Navy,  scope,  patterns,  games,  riddleS' 
a  tough  165  pounds,  but  didn’t  and  puzzles, 
relish  a  battle  with  the  200-  On  the  facing  page  is  an  ar- 
pound  Pole.  Fortunately,  Big  ray  of  16  comic  strips  and 
Emil  chose  the  thirty  days.  panels. 
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No.  9  OF  A  SERIES 


CHIEF  PILOT 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  SECTOR 


The  man  who  directs  the  activities  of  million-mile 
pilots  must  he  one  of  them.  Captain  Lafon  is  a 
seasoned  administrator,  and  a  seasoned  pilot  with 
11,700  hours  of  flying  time  on  his  record.  Like  so 
many  flying  men  his  background  includes  both 
civilian  and  military  service.  Holder  of  the  Croix 


de  Guerre,  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  he 
is  representative  of  the  men  who  have  helped  build 
the  great  tradition  of  French  aviation.  Today,  he 
and  the  men  who  serve  under  him  continue  to 
contribute  to  that  history  by  bringing  dependable 
air  transportation  to  the  peoples  of  73  countries. 


ions.  TW 
:kages  » 
features 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  AIRLINE 

38  YEARS  IN  AIR  TRANSPORTATION  S  DISTINGUISHED  RECORD  FOR  DEPENDABILITY 


SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  OR  AIR  FRANCE  •  New  York  •  Atlanta  *  Boston  •  Buffolo  *  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Dallas  •  Detroit 
Hartford  •  Los  Angeles  *  Miami  *  Milwaukee  •  Philadelphia  *  Pittsburgh  •  St.  Louis  •  San  Francisco  •  Washington,  D.  C.  *  Mexico  City 
Montreal  •  Toronto  •  Vancouver  •  Havana  •  Puerto  Rico  *  Fort  de  France  «  Pointe  a  Pitre  *  Panama  •  Caracas  *  Bogota 
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SYNDICATES 

How  You  Avoid 
Libel:  Saunders 

By  James  L.  Collings 


Allen  Saunders,  the  intellec¬ 
tual  among  comic-strip  writers 
(“Steve  Roper”  and  “Mary 
Worth”),  amused  cartoonists  the 
other  night  at  a  dinner  in  Cleve¬ 
land  by  telling  them  about  his 
difficulties  in  naming  comic  char¬ 
acters. 

At  one  time,  he  said,  he  fea¬ 
tured  a  story  about  a  baby¬ 
sitting  company,  fictionally 
called  Bonded  Babysitters,  Inc. 
The  outfit  was  run  by  a  Choker 
Bibbs,  a  nice  fellow  who  had 
his  employes  shoot  pictures  of 
the  homes  they  worked  and  then 
sold  the  prints  to  thieves. 

Allen  pointed  out  that  he  does 
everything  possible  to  avoid 
using  a  real-life  name,  same  as 
all  writers.  He  checks  director¬ 
ies,  asks  around,  remembers.  On 
this  occasion,  though,  a  com¬ 
pany  in  Brooklyn  claimed  that 
nine  years  previously  it  had 
gone  under  the  same  name.  Ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  called  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  many  times,  the  author 
made  several  trips  between 
Toledo  and  New  York.  The  case 
was  finally  thrown  out. 

Then  there  was  the  day  he 
wanted  to  play  up  a  continuity 
personality  about  to  take  a  life¬ 
time  course  in  dancing  in  danc¬ 
ing.  .Allen  decided  to  select  a 
name  based  on  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  finally  settling  for  Joe 


Mandola.  The  name  was  dropped 
when  Joe  Mandola,  an  honest- 
to-gosh  orchestra  leader,  ob¬ 
jected. 

One  of  his  near-misses  with 
libel  came  when  he  did  a  se¬ 
quence  concerning  dry  ice,  after 
reading  that  stevedores  had  been 
overcome  by  dry-ice  fumes  in 
the  holds  of  fruit  ships. 

The  story  brought  a  response 
from  an  organization  which 
claimed  it  owned  the  trade- 
marked  name,  dry  ice.  Allen’s 
syndicate  hired  a  lawyer  who 
proved  that  the  fumes  were 
nothing  to  fool  with,  and  the 
company  from  then  on  labeled 
all  its  dry  ice  “Dangerous — 
Fumes.”  Next  case. 

Holiday  Features 

NEA  Services  has  two  Christ¬ 
mas  features  for  the  younger 
readers:  Walt  Scott’s  coloring 
contest,  “Little  People”  (release 
— Nov.  29),  and  Mr.  Scott’s 
“Christmas  Story  Strip,”  con¬ 
taining  18  releases,  for  release 
Dec.  4. 

*  *  * 

Coniifs  Favored 

A  word  from  Willet  (Bill) 
Weeks,  director,  European  edi¬ 
tion,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
about  a  “modest  sounding”  on 
how  readers  of  the  paper  like 


comics.  “They  not  only  like  the 
comics,”  he  writes,  “but  support 
them  enthusiastically.  Some  of 
the  reasons  they  give  are  stimu¬ 
lating.  Counting  published  and 
unpublished  letters  the  response 
was  approximately  4  to  1  in 
favor  of  the  European  edition’s 
continuing  to  devote  a  full  page 
daily  to  comics.  Roughly 
of  our  readership  is  composed 
of  European  nationals  with  the 
other  bOVc  either  American  resi¬ 
dents  or  American  tourists.” 
The  debate  about  the  worth  of 
the  comics  began  when  an  Oscar 
F.  Pratt,  in  the  letters  column, 
asked:  “Why  don’t  you  get  rid 
of  those  comics?”  Other  readers 
answered  Mr.  Pratt. 

*  *  * 

Nothing  New 

Dan  Barry,  creator  of  “Flash 
Gordon,”  the  heroic  gentleman 
who  rocketed  to  an  artificial 
satellite  last  February,  believes 
time  is  catching  up  with  his 
creation,  what  with  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  Russia’s  Sputnik.  “Before 
World  War  II,”  he  says,  “it  was 
relatively  easy,  for  the  use  of 
rockets  and  the  thought  of  space 
travel  was  just  a  dream,  but  now 
the  achievements  of  science  are 
outspeeding  the  flight  of  fancy. 
I  don’t  know  whether  it’s  harder 
today  to  be  a  science-fiction 
cartoonist  or  a  scientist,  but  I 
do  know  that  our  jobs  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  overlap.” 

*  *  * 

McGraw,  ^’eber 

Hall  Syndicate  announces  two 
new  appointments:  Joseph  D. 

McGraw  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  and  Gerard  N. 

Weber  is  in  charge  of  the  sales 
— seiwice  department. 

Hi  *  * 

Librarian  Honored 

Winnie  Clark,  NEA  Service 
chief  librarian  for  the  past  50 
I  years,  was  honored  at  a  golden 
anniversary  party  in  Cleveland 
last  week.  Under  her  guidance 
I  the  NEA  library  now  contains 
more  than  2,000,000  pictures, 
illustration  and  clippings. 

Byrne  Revamps 
Unitypo  Paper 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

The  Free  Press,  one  of  the 
newspapers  sponsored  by  the 
;  International  Typographical 
j  Union,  is  undergoing  a  reorgani- 
'  zation  again. 

Jack  Mohler,  a  former  Den- 
,  ver  reporter,  who  has  been  act- 
j  ing  publisher  for  two  years,  was 
dismissed  Oct.  12  and  replaced 
by  Edward  J.  Byrne,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Jamestown 
(N.Y.)  Sun  for  several  years, 
j  The  Sun  also  is  supported  by 
Unitypo,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Union. 


Music  Critics 
Allow  They’re 
Reporters  Too 

Detroi: 

Place  a  managing  editor  int 
a  roomful  of  music  critics  ar 
something  interesting  is  hour 
to  happen. 

This  was  done  here  last  week 
end.  A  managing  editor,  u: 
armed,  shared  bar,  bread  ar 
banter  with  30  music  critics. 

They  agreed  on  somethine 
This  was,  that  a  music  critic  t 
a  reporter. 

The  editor  and  the  critics  d- 
cided  this  simple  little  truisr 
is  ignored  too  often  on  mar; 
newspapers. 

The  editor  was  Harvey  Pat 
ton,  managing  editor  of  tb 
Detroit  News.  The  critics  wen 
from  the  Fifth  Annual  Musk 
Critics  Workshop,  cosponsorec 
by  the  News,  the  Detroit  Sym 
phony,  the  Music  Critics  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Committee  an 
the  American  Symphony  Orches 
tra  League. 

The  critics,  struck  out  on  thei: 
owTi  and  formed  the  Music  Crit 
ics  Association.  The  group  se 
lected  Pittsburgh  for  its  195? 
meeting. 

The  critics,  themselves,  go: 
into  a  discussion  of  whether  a 
critic  is  a  critic  first,  then  a 
reporter,  or  a  reporter  first  arc 
then  a  critic. 

Miles  Kastendieck,  New  Yorl. 
Journal  American,  who  heads 
the  new  association,  said  ‘A 
critic  operates  in  three  fields  at 
the  same  time.  He  is  a  reporter. 
He  is  a  commentator.  He  is  an 
educator.” 

It  was  around  the  third  point ! 
of  this  definition  that  the  main  | 
argument  revolved  in  discussion  ( 
of  the  smalltown  vs.  the  big 
city  critic — whether,  as  one 
critic  put  it,  one  should  be  an 
apostle  of  music  or  merely  a  i 
critic. 

The  main  protagonists  of 
critic — only  policy  were  the  big- 
city  writers.  They  maintained 
that  in  their  bailiwicks  they  had 
to  assume  that  audiences  were 
repeating  concertgoers  and  were 
familiar  with  most  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  works  performed.  Their  job, 
then,  was  to  analyze  the  per¬ 
formance. 

Willard  Underwood,  of  Wichi¬ 
ta,  Kas.  argued:  “I  have  a  two¬ 
fold  purpose  when  I  review  a 
concert.  First,  I  want  to  make 
those  who  were  there  feel  grate¬ 
ful  that  they  were.  Second,  I 
want  to  make  those  who  weren't 
there  wish  they  had  been — and 
promise  to  go  next  time.” 


Famou.^  for  fun! 

Seven  top  gag  panelists  draw  28  howlingly 
different  cartoons  each  month . . . 

Panel  Parcel 

is  created  by  famous  cartoonists 
with  major  reputations  in  the  major 
magazines... with  art  styles  you'll 
recognize  even  before  you  see  the 
signatures... and  a  laugh  for  every 
taste!  Flexible— can  be  printed 
one-a-day,  bunched  in  the  weekend 
magazine,  or  printed  to  meet  any 
•ditorial  or  advertising  problem.  A  fan 
winner!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicaffo  Trihune^Xew  York  JYaavs 

Wmmm*  -V«>ir«  AVir  t’oric 

MMuCm  frihune  Toirer,  I'hlriMoo 
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M&O  to  Sell 
Newspaper, 
Print  Shop 


NLRB  Affirms  Right 
To  Resign  from  Guild 


Washington  was  a  union  member  after  the 
The  National  Labor  Relations  expiration  date  of  the  agree- 
Board  has  ruled  that  the  Ameri-  ment.  The  Board  ruled: 
can  Newspaper  Guild  cannot  en-  “Whether  Kramartzyk  was  or 
force  jurisdiction  over  a  news-  good  standing  at  the 

paper  worker  on  the  theory  that  t™e  is  not  relevant  to  the  issue, 
her  resignation  was  vitiated  be-  for  if  Kramartzyk  was  no  longer 
cause  she  had  paid  her  dues  ^  member  of  the  union  on  the 
and  remained  in  “good  stand-  expiration  date  of  the  escape 
ing”  at  the  time.  period,  it  would  be  unnecessary 

Eleanor  Kramartzyk  was  an  to  decide  whether  or  not 

employee  of  the  Niagara  Falls  was  a  mernber  in  good 

Gazette  classified  advertising  standing  at  that  time.  As  a  non¬ 
department  when  a  guild  con-  "member  she  would  not  be  cov- 
tract  with  a  union  security  maintenance  of 

agreement  became  effective,  ii^embership  provision  in  the 
Feb.  15,  1956.  Maintenance  of  agreement  and  hence  not  sub¬ 
membership  in  the  union  was  ^  discharge  for  failure  to 

stipulated  as  to  “all  employees  .  ,  , 

who,  30  days  after  the  date  of  The  Union  takes  the  position 
this  agrreement,  are  members  of  effectiveness  of  Kra- 

the  guild  in  good  standing."  martzyk  s  resignation  must  be 
Taking  advantage  of  the  es-  determined  in  accordance  with 
cape  clause,  Mrs.  Kramartzyk  union’s  constitution.  We  do 

resigned  from  the  guild,  effec-  agree.  While  the  union-se- 

tive  at  the  end  of  the  month.  expressly  provides 

Her  February  dues  had  been  standing’  of  em- 

paid.  The  union  attempted  to  P^oyees  is  to  be  determined  ‘in 
persuade  her  to  withdraw  her  accordance  with  the  Union  Con- 
resignation  but  failing  to  do  so  stitution  and  By  Laws,’  it  does 
notified  her.  May  18,  that  her  effectiveness 

resignation  had  been  rejected  a  ‘resignation’  by  a  union 
because  she  had  failed  to  present  to  be  determined  in 

reasons  in  writing,  as  required  accordance  with  the  same  union 
by  the  ANG  constitution.  The  the  very  right  of 

guild  then  asked  the  newspaper  union  to  resign 

to  discharge  her,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  union  security 
agreement.  The  Gazette  re-  agreement, 
fused  and  the  guild  took  the  Right  to  Resign 

case  to  the  NLRB. 

“We  must  interpret  the  con- 
Dues  Paid  Up  tract  as  intended  to  accomplish 

what  it  purports  to  accomplish 
Because  the  employee  had  — to  confer  an  actual  and  ef- 
paid  her  dues  for  February  and,  fective  right  to  resign  from  the 
under  guild  rules,  was  “in  good  Union  within  the  escape  period 
standing”  for  an  additional  one  rather  than  an  illusory  right, 
month,  the  union  contended  she  The  Union  must  be  deemed  to 


International  Falls,  Minn. 

Plans  for  Border  Publishing 
Company  to  sell  the  Daily  Jm- 
nal  and  its  printing  plant  her? 
were  announced  this  week  tv 
Paul  A.  Anderson,  publisher  ar,i 
editor.  He  said  every  effort  wC 
be  made  to  secure  a  responsibl' 
independent  buyer  to  contins 
printing 
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the  newspaper 
service. 

A  wholly-owned  subsidiary  rj 
the  Minnesota  and  Ontario 
Paper  Company,  Border  Pub 
lishing  Company  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1929  and  has  publishf 
the  newspaper  since  that  time. 

Action  to  discontinue  open 
tions,  the  publisher  said,  is  i: 
keeping  with  a  long-establishef 
policy  of  Mando  to  concentrate 
its  activities  on  the  manufactur 
ing  of  pulp,  paper,  insulatio- 
board  and  other  forest  product- 


UNITED  In  front  of  an  array  of 
U.N.  flags,  Sir  Leslie  Munro,  left, 
president  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  Bruce  Munn,  United  Press, 
president  of  the  U.N.  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association,  share  the  spot¬ 
light  at  a  dinner  attended  by 
world  notables.  Sir  Leslie  is  a 
former  New  Zealand  journalist. 


Enough  Newsprint 
for  Papers’  Growth 

Chic.^c 

Philip  D.  Adler,  chairman  c: 
the  Inland  Newsprint  Commit 
tee  and  publisher  of  the  Dava- 
port  (Iowa)  Times  gave  an  op- 
newsprint 


have  recoggnized  such  a  right 
under  the  contract  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  restrictions  on  the 
right  to  resign  which  exist  in 
its  constitution  and  which  would 
otherwise  govern. 

“Accordingly,  as  we  have 
found  that  Kramartzyk  effected 
her  resignation  from  the  Union 
within  the  30-day  escape  period 
provided  in  the  contract,  we 
conclude  that  at  the  expiration 
of  the  escape  period  she  was 
not  bound  by  the  maintenance 
of  membership  provision  of  the 
union-security  agreement  and 
that  therefore  the  Union’s  later 
request  that  she  be  discharged 
constituted  a  violation  of  Sec¬ 
tion  8  (b)  (2)  and  1  (A)  of  the 
Act.” 


timistic  report  on 
supply. 

“For  the  first  time  in  years 
newspapers  have  the  paper  to 
expand,  confident  that  news¬ 


print  will  be  available  to  match 
growth,”  asserted  Mr.  Adler,  j 
“It  was  evident  from  In- 1 
land’s  Midwest  Newsprint  Sur-j 
vey  a  year  ago  that  there  would] 
be  excess  mill  capacity  in  1957,1 
which,  in  turn,  would  be  ab-| 
sorbed  in  a  large  measure  by' 
new  demand  and  the  nation's  j 
growth  in  1958  and  1959,”  hC] 
explained.  “This  has  proven  [ 
substantially  correct,  because  j 


age  of  98.2%  capacity  today. 
Women  Crave  In  fact,  Canadian  mills  pro- 

Publicity  Advice  newsprint  in  the 

first  eight  months  of  1957  than 
Fairborn,  0.  by  straining,  over-capacity  op- 
Women,  normally  interested  erations  in  ’65  and  ’56. 
in  family,  furniture  and  fashion,  “Some  mills  are  currently 
also  are  keenly  concerned  about  cutting  back  production,  but  the 
publicity  and  publications.  overall  newsprint  situation  is 

The  Fairborn  Daily  Herald  described  by  the  biggest  CA' 
found  out  recently  at  a  women’s  nadian  producer  as  ‘healthy,’ 
press  conference  attended  by  the  Mr.  Adler  added, 
presidents  and  publicity  chair-  Mr.  Adler  announced  that  lu’ 
men  of  the  city’s  civic,  social  land  will  take  a  second  step  in 
and  church  organizations.  its  newsprint  survey  by  makin? 
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Government  Netcn 
Citations  to  25 

Chicago 

Twenty-five  daily  newspapers 
received  “awards  of  merit”  in 
the  Local  Government  News 
Contest  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  conducted  by 
the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Certi¬ 
ficates  for  “distinguished 
achievement  were  presented  to 
the  winners  by  Prof.  Frank 
Thayer. 

The  awards  in  the  five  classes 
were: 

A — Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Daily 
News;  second  Sikeston  (Mo.) 
Daily  Standard;  Third,  lola 
(Kas.)  Register. 

B — Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Daily 
Republican  Eagle;  second,  Great 
Bend  (Kas.)  Daily  Tribune; 
third.  Ft.  Madison  (la.)  Evening 
Democrat. 

C — Winona  (Minn.)  Daily 
Chicago  News;  second,  Kenosha  (Wis.) 

A  $400,000  gift  will  help  erect  Evening  News;  third,  Elyria 
a  new  building  for  Northwest-  (0.)  Chronicle-Telegram. 
ern  University’s  law  school,  it  D — Canton  (0.)  Repository; 

was  announced  here  by  trustees  second,  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
of  the  Robert  R.  McCormick  Gazette;  third,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Charitable  Trust.  The  new  Evening  Journal. 
building  will  be  known  as  Rob-  E — Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News; 

ert  R.  McCormick  Hall,  in  honor  second,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch; 
of  the  late  editor  and  publisher  third,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Star. 


MEs,  News 
Editors  at  API 
For  Seminar 
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The  American  Press  Institute 
begins  its  twelfth  year  of  opera¬ 
tion  with  a  two-week  seminar 
(or  managing  editors  and  news 
editors  starting  Oct.  21  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

Eight  other  programs  will  be 
wnducted  dui’ing  1957-58.  Each 
seminar  is  limited  to  27  mem¬ 
bers. 

Members  of  the  first  seminar 
are: 

James  E.  Armstrong,  Illinois 
State  Register,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Lee  Banks  Jr.,  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News. 

Charles  Bennett,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer. 

Charles  O.  Booth,  Winfield 
(Kas.)  Daily  Courier. 

Douglas  V.  Clarke,  Newburgh 
(N.Y.)  News. 

William  L.  Courson,  Rome 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Sentinel. 

James  A.  Dunlap,  Sharon 
(Pa.)  Herald. 

Sidney  L.  Griffin, 

(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

Einar  A.  V.  Gustafson  Middle- 
town  (Conn.)  Press. 

Kenneth  W.  Harter.  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Post  and  Times  Her- 
old. 

Edward  J.  Hayes,  Kitchener- 
Vat  erloo  (Ont.)  Record. 

Donald  L.  G.  MacDougall, 

Edmonton  (Alberta)  Journal. 

John  E.  McCormick,  Deseret 
Sews,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Henrv  H.  Mattison,  Rutland 
(Vt.)  Herald. 

Joseph  E.  Meagher,  Erie 
(Pa.)  Daily  Times  and  Morning 
Sens. 

Herbert  Moss,  Detroit  (Mich.) 

Sews. 

Eugene  Patterson,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution. 

James  V.  Pedace,  Nonvich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin-Noru'ich  Sun¬ 
day  Record. 

James  J.  Riley  Jr.,  Stroud.s- 
hurg  (Pa.)  Daiiy  Record. 

Rudy  Rivers,  Spartanburg 
(S.C.)  Herald. 

Earl  E.  Shaw,  Wichita  (Kas.) 

Evening  Engle. 

Gilbert  P.  Smith,  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Press.  Eagle. 

Harrj'  L.  Sonnebom,  Milwau-  • 

County  Judge 

(Ill.)  Daily  News.  Pie 

Robert  F.  Sullivan,  Cleveland  Don  A.  Bierle,  s 
(Ohio)  Press.  of  the  Yankton 

Wilbur  S.  Tyler,  Champaign-  Dakotan,  has  beei 
Erbana  (Ill.)  Courier.  county  judge  by  G( 

Robert  E.  Whittemore,  Endi-  Mr.  Bierle  is  a  fo 
oott  (N.Y.)  Daily  Bulletin.  attorney. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  19,  1957 


MEN  OF  THE  WORLD — Clergymen  who  once  pounded  newspaper  beats 
talked  over  church  publicity  at  a  Washington  conference  last  week. 
Among  them  were  (left  to  right)  the  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  Fielding  Bayne, 
(Wall  Street  Journal),  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Olympia, 
Wash.;  Dr.  Charles  D.  Kean  (Providence  Journal),  rector  of  Epiphany 
Episcopal  Church,  Washington;  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Olewiler  (York 
Gazette),  rector  of  United  Church  of  Christ,  Washington. 
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INS  Writers  Win 
‘Apollo’  Awards 

Chicago 

The  National  Association  of 
Summer  Furniture  Manufactur¬ 
ers  honored  International  News 
Seiwice  this  week  with  awards 
for  “far-reaching  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  coverage  of  trends  and  de- 
Norfolk  velopments”  in  the  field  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  casual  furniture  to 
Olga  Curtis,  women’s  editor,  and 
Virginia  Kachan,  of  the  Chicago 
bureau. 

It  was  the  first  time  that 
NASFM’s  “Apollo”  awards  were 
won  by  a  wire  service. 

Kay  Murphy,  home  furnish¬ 
ings  editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  won  the  award  in  the 
newspaper  classification  of  cities 
of  100,000  to  500,000  population. 
Other  award  winners  were  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  (tied),  and  the 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen. 
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Editor  Sees 
New  Line  for 
Mass  Appeal 

“Happiness  and  security”  as 
the  story-line  have  replaced 
“sex,  sensation  and  superstition” 
as  the  way  to  appeal  to  the 
masses  in  today’s  “classless  so¬ 
ciety,”  in  the  opinion  of  William 
I.  Nichols,  editor  and  publisher 
of  This  Week  Magazine. 

Addressing  a  New  York  meet¬ 
ing  of  magazine  writers,  Mr. 
Nochols  suggested  that  “circula¬ 
tions  of  10,  12  or  even  1.5  million 
may  soon  be  regarded  as  neces¬ 
sary  for  total  communication” 
as  compared  with  present  circu¬ 
lations  of  five  and  six  million. 
He  said  a  basic  circulation  of 
15  million  families  for  This 
Week  is  already  in  sight. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Nichols 
said,  Morrill  Goddard,  the  editor, 
was  probably  right  in  his  belief 
that  sensation  was  the  only  way 
possible  to  gather  together  an 
audience  of  bVz  million. 

_  “But  the  upsurge  in  our  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  potential  has 
broken  up  the  mass,”  iMr.  Nich¬ 
ols  said.  “The  mob  no  longer 
exists.” 

“Today,  instead  of  that  old, 
cohesive  mass,  we  have  a  new 
individualized  mass  where  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  and  women  now 
have  the  resources,  the  leisure, 
the  education  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  free  choice  as 
to  what  their  lives  will  be.  In 
short,  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory  we  live  in  a  period  when 
‘free  will’  is  a  reality  for  most 
of  the  population.” 

“This  is  the  most  significant 
fact  that  today’s  editor  must 
face,”  Mr.  Nichols  concluded, 
adding  that  the  “new  role”  is 
not  just  to  entertain,  but  to 
“help  these  people  in  achieving 
a  full  measure  of  hap])iness  and 
fulfillment.” 

In  substantiation  of  his  the- 


Breakfasl  Briefs 

Doctors  are  going  to  see 
what  they  can  do  for  a  Greek 
fanner  w-ho  hasn’t  slept  for  17 
years.  If  all  else  fails,  they 
might  try  taking  him  to  see 
Marilyn  Monroe  in  “The  Prince 
and  the  Showgii'l.” 

*  *  ♦ 

The  better  amateur  fights 
don’t  appear  in  television.  As 
any  parent  of  two  or  more 
youngsters  can  tell  you,  they 
take  place  in  front  of  it. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


70 


Sun-Times 
Moving  Day 
Almost  Here 


Chicago 

Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  members  inspected  the 
Chicafio  Sun-Titnes'  $15  million 
plant  here  this  week.  They  savf 
a  modern  nine-story  building, 
rejjresenting  the  latest  in  de¬ 
sign  and  housing  the  newest 
in  newspaper  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment. 

But  “M”  Day  is  still  ahead  for 
Sun-Times  employes,  although 
moving  day  plans  have  been 
outlined  in  detail  months  in  ad¬ 
vance  under  the  direction  of  B. 
W.  Dusek  of  the  Sun-Times’  ac¬ 
counting  department. 

The  “Big  Move”  will  come 
some  weekend,  now  tentatively 
set  for  Oct.  19-20,  when  key  de¬ 
will  be  among  the 


ASHES  TO  ASHES  and  dust  to  dust,  those  Milwaukee  Braves  had  a 
helluva  crust  (to  beat  our  Yankees),  but  their  victory  inspired  this 
unique  headline  ashtray  souvenir  as  a  Milwaukee  Sentinel  promotion. 
It's  for  those  Stengeleers  who  are  burning  up,  no  doubt. 


partments 
first  to  occupy  the  new  building. 
Present  plans  call  for  the  Sun- 
to  utilize  temporarily 


ory  Mr.  Nichols  quoted  the  Series  on  S.  Africa 
analysis  made  last  summer  by 

Dr.  George  Gallup.  Dr.  Gallup’s  Gainesville,  Ga. 

suneys  revealed  five  areas  of  The  Southern  Association  of 
interest  which  most  deeply  con-  Nieman  Fellows,  Inc.,  has 
cem  man  today:  health;  educa-  available  for  immediate  release 
tion,  religion,  his  pocketbook  and  a  six-article  series  written  by 
people.  Olin  Shelton  of  the  Greenville, 

“As  one  who  has  to  think  in  (S.C.)  Piedmont,  who  has  re¬ 
terms  of  interesting  12,000,000  cently  retumed  from  a  four- 
families  every  Sunday  morning,  week  study  tour  of  the  Union 
I  find  it  heartening  that  a  prac-  of  South  Africa.  The  articles 
tical  researcher  like  Dr.  Gallup  are  available  for  publication, 
should  produce  such  a  list  of  without  charge,  or  for  back- 
aspirations  out  of  a  .series  of  ground  material.  The  series  is 
eyery-day  door-to-door  inter-  available  by  writing  Sylvan 
views,”  Mr.  Nichols  .said.  “It  is  Meyer,  Press-Radio  Center, 


Times 

both  its  new  and  old  plants,  with 
type  pages  to  be  composed  in 
the  new  plant  and  matted,  with 
the  stereotyping  and  press  work 
done  in  the  old  plant  until  the 
new  Goss  color  presses,  totaling 
.30  units  in  all,  have  had  a  com¬ 
plete  “shakedown”  run  and  are 
ready  for  daily  operation. 

The  new  plant  has  been  under 
construction  two  years,  culmi¬ 
nating  the  plans  of  Marshall 
Field  .Ir.,  editor  and  publisher, 
and  those  of  his  father,  the  late 
Marshall  Field  III,  founder  of 
the  Chicago  Sun. 
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lAPA  Names 
2  Additional 
J-Scholars 

Washington 
The  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Scholarship  Fund,  Inc., 
announced  the  winners  of  two  or 
more  $2,500  scholarships  at  its 
meeting  here  this  week.  (See 
Shop  Talk)  This  brings  the 
total  to  12  scholarships  in  two 
years. 

William  H.  Cowdes,  publisher 
of  the  Spofrane  (Wash.)  Si)okes- 
man-Rei'iew,  president  of  the 
Fund  announced  the  w’inners: 

Sol  Biderman  of  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado; 

Miss  Hada  Rosete  of  Havana, 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Biderman  has  studied 
joumalism  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  last  Summer  he 
studied  at  the  University  of 
Mexico.  He  receives  the  lAPA 
Tom- Wallace-Louisville  Times 
Scholarship  for  $2,500.  He  will 
spend  a  year  studying  journal¬ 
ism  in  Latin  America. 

Miss  Rosete  attended  a  jour¬ 
nalism  school  in  Havana  and  was 
at  the  head  of  her  class  for  four 
years.  She  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Daily  Pueblo  and  became 
editor  of  the  financial  page  spe¬ 
cializing  on  banking  and  the 
sugar  industry. 

She  won  the  lAPA  La  Prensa 
Scholarship  donated  by  John  S. 
Knight,  publisher  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  and  will  study 
joumalism  for  one  year  in  the 
U.S. 


Miami  News 

{Continued  from  page  13) 
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Diulley  A.  White  Sr., 
Publisher  in  Ohio 

Delaware,  Ohio 

Dudley  A.  White  Sr.,  publisher 
of  the  Sandusky  Register  and 
the  Norwalk  Reflector-Herald 
died  Oct.  15,  apparently  from 
a  heart  attack.  He  was  56  years 
old. 

He  served  one  term  as  a  U.S. 
representative  from  Ohio’s  30th 
Congressional  district  in  the 
’30s  and  served  18  months  on 
the  Hoover  commission  during 
President  Eisenhower’s  first 
term. 

In  1946  he  was  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  for  “exception¬ 
ally  meritorious”  service  as  di- 
rwtor  of  recruiting  and  induc- 


which  extends  through  most  of 
the  plant,  carries  editorial  and 
advertising  copy  to  the  teletype¬ 
setting  room,  picks  up  the  set- 
type  and  delivers  it  to  the  make¬ 
up  bank. 

The  Hoe  presses  consist  of  21 
units  and  3  folders  —  installed 
at  a  price  in  excess  of  two  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  —  and  have  elec¬ 
tronic  controls. 

Many  innovations  were  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  News  staff,  such  as 
an  automatic  ink  cleaning  de¬ 
vice,  side  register  controls,  un¬ 
usual  arrangements  of  units. 

A  lead  remelting  system  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Eberle  does  away 
with  hauling  used  plates  back 
to  the  stereotype  department. 
The  same  conveyor  which  carries 
the  plates  from  the  stereotype 
room  picks  them  up  after  use, 
dumps  them  into  a  25-ton,  gas- 
fired  furnace  near  the  presses. 
When  additional  lead  is  needed 
in  the  stereotype  room  above, 
the  molten  liquid  is  pumped  up 
through  1%-inch,  electrically 
heated,  iron  pipes  sheathed  in 
asbestos. 

The  New-s  —  originally  the 
Miami  Metropolis  —  first  hit 
the  unpaved  streets  of  the  town 
beside  Biscayne  Bay  on  May  15, 
1896,  two  months  before  the 
City  of  Miami  was  fonned. 
Founder  and  publisher  was  Dr. 
Walter  S.  Graham,  physician, 
law-yer,  editor.  His  associate, 
Wesley  M.  Featherly,  bought  the 
paper  and  in  turn  sold  it  to  B. 
B.  Tatum  in  1899.  It  went  daily 
in  190.3. 

Mr.  Tatum  sold  the  enterprise 
to  A.  .1.  Bendle  in  1909.  In  1914 
S.  Bobo  Dean,  who  had  been 
jiublisher,  acquired  full  control. 
The  late  Governor  James  M.  Cox 
of  Ohio  purchased  the  Metropo¬ 
lis  in  1923.  He  changed  the  name 
to  the  Miami  Daily  News  and 
built  the  Tower  at  600  Biscayne 
Blvd.,  modeled  after  the  1.5th 
Century  Giralda  Tower  in  Se¬ 
ville,  Spain. 


to  take  the  editorial  heat  off 
his  Miami  Beach-based  hood¬ 
lums  by  offering  Gov.  Cox  $5,- 
000,000  cash  for  the  paper.  .  . 

With  the  campaign  against 
gambling.  .  . 

With  the  Pulitzer  Prize  battle 
against  a  corrupt  city  govern¬ 
ment  in  1938. 

Daniel  J.  Mahoney,  son-in-law 
of  Gov.  Cox  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  his  newspapers,  came  to 
Miami  in  1930  as  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  News.  He  is  publisher  to¬ 
day. 

James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  joined  the 
papers  in  Dayton  in  1929.  He 
succeeded  to  the  post  of  presi¬ 
dent  upon  his  father’s  death, 
July  15,  1957. 

Carefully  Planned 

In  February  1955,  the  News 
paid  the  City  of  Miami  $315,000 
for  6.31  acres  along  the  Miami 
River,  at  NW  7th  Street  and 
11th  Ave. 

J.  J.  Eberle,  production  en¬ 
gineer  for  Cox  Newspapers,  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  planning  of 
the  building  and  its  equipment. 

John  L.  Foy,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Miami  News,  was 
put  in  charge  of  co-ordination 
of  construction. 

Ground  was  broken  in  June, 
1956. 

Result  of  this  planning  is  a 
$7,500,000  plant,  containing 
176,000  square  feet  of  usable 
floor  space  —  more  than  twice 
that  of  the  News  Tower. 


New  Hearst 
Publisher 
In  Detroit 


Appointment  of  Phil  F.  de 
Beaubien  as  publisher  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Times,  effective 
Nov.  1,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Harold  G.  Kem,  gen¬ 
eral  manager 
of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  de  Beau¬ 
bien  succeeds 

William  E. 
Anderman,  who 
is  retiring  but 
will  continue  as 
a  consultant  for 
the  paper  he  has 
sened  as  pub¬ 
lisher  since 
1937.  He  joined  the  Times  as 
local  advertising  manager  in 
1922,  a  few  months  after  Mr. 
Hearst  acquired  it.  Born  in 
Chicago  he  spent  13  years  as  an 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

For  the  past  six  years,  Mr. 
de  Beaubien  has  been  with  Look 
magazine  as  Central  Zone  man¬ 
ager.  Prior  to  that  he  was  De¬ 
troit  manager  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  and  with  the  national 
advertising  department  Detroit 
News. 

Mr.  de  Beaubien  is  a  native 
Detroiter.  He  resides  with  his 
wife  and  three  children  in  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Mich. 


de  Beaubien 


304  Pages—  One  Page 

Old-timers  associate  the  dun- 
colored  rococo  tower  with  the 
504-page  edition  —  still  one  of 
the  largest  standard-size  news¬ 
papers  ever  printed  —  that  cele¬ 
brated  its  completion  in  mid- 
1925.  .  . 

With  the  1926  hurricane,  when 


Mair  Is  Named 
Editor  at  Chester 

Chester,  Pa. 

Bruce  Mair  of  Edore,  Mich, 
has  been  appointed  executive 
editor  of  the  Chester  Times  and 
Ronald  A.  Hedley  of  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Mr.  Mair  succeeds  Dr.  Walter 
A.  Steigleman,  who  has  returned 
to  the  Iowa  State  University 
journalism  faculty.  Mr.  Hedley 
succeeds  Leroy  Parker,  who  has 
resigned  to  return  to  the  mid¬ 
west. 

Mr.  Mair  formerly  was  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Edmore 
Times,  a  weekly.  Before  pur¬ 
chasing  that  paper,  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Grand 


tion  for  the  Navy  during  the  the  News  was  the  only  paper  to  Rapids,  (Mich.)  Herald  for 


War, 


continue  to  publish  —  a  1-page 
edition  inin  off  on  a  proof  press 
protected  from  the  swirling  rain 
by  tarpaulins  and  umbrellas.  .  . 
With  the  time  A1  Capone  tried 
editor  BC  publisher  for  Oaober  19,  1957 


He  was  appointed  executive 
director  of  the  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  in 
1953. 


which  he  had  also  worked  as  a 
reporter  and  editor. 

Before  coming  here  Mr. 
Hedley  was  advertising  director 
of  the  Vancouver  News-Herald. 


Lasch  Appointed 
In  Dilliard’s  Post 

St.  Louis 

Robert  Lasch  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  this 
week. 

Irving  Dilliard,  editor  of  the 
page  since  1949,  was  retained 
on  the  staff  as  an  editorial 
writer. 

An  announcement  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  Jr.,  editor,  said  the 
change  was  “an  administrative 
one  which  I  believe  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  newspaper.” 
The  editorial  policy,  he  added, 
will  continue  to  be  guided  by  the 
platform  of  the  paper’s  founder, 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  daily. 

Mr.  Lasch  came  to  the  Post- 
Dispatch  from  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Times  in  1950.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  1928,  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  and  Nieman  Fellow. 
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Our  Press  Sputters 
For  Want  of  Physicists 

By  William  J.  Keller 

Copy  Desk,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Russia’s  Sputnik  earth  satel¬ 
lite  might  have  been  560  (or  160 
or  320)  miles  above  solid  ground 
in  the  past  couple  of  weeks,  but 
it  was  no  further  from  the  earth 
than  most  of  the  American 
newspapers  which  were  trying 
to  tell  the  story  about  it. 

Telegraph  editors  and  the  men 
on  the  copy  desk  rims,  for  all 
their  years  of  experience,  found 
a  new  challenge  in  Sputnik,  but 
few  were  able  to  respond  to  it — 
they  just  “don’t  know  what  the 
hell  it’s  all  about,”  as  one  dis¬ 
gruntled  editor  put  it. 

On  the  Rim 


When  the  story  first  broke,  all 
was  comparatively  simple.  The 
Russians  said  it  was  up,  Wash¬ 
ington  had  not  yet  commented, 
and  the  term  “earth  satellite” 
did  not  catch  too  many  literate 
people  completely  by  surprise. 
The  world  had  been  expecting 
something  like  this  during  the 
International  Geophysical  Year 
(although  they  expected  it  from 
the  United  States  first). 

But  once  the  satellite  was  up, 
what  was  it  doing?  How  did  it 
get  there?  What  kept  it  going 
and  how  long  would  it  stay  up  ? 

Here’s  where  the  physicists 
were  separated  from  the  jour¬ 
nalism  majors.  When  the  news 
editors  looked  around  for  a  copy 
reader  with  a  degree  in  astro¬ 
physics,  all  they  saw  were  the 
same  friendly  liberal  arts  faces. 

And — sad  to  say — the  wire 
services  did  little  to  help  clear 
up  the  confusion.  In  several 
cases,  in  fact,  they  compounded 
the  damage  by  filing  confused 
and  conflicting  reports  from  the 
Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Lab¬ 
oratory,  the  various  Navy  re¬ 
search  stations  and  universities 
around  the  country  as  well  as 
foreign  points  ranging  from 
London  to  a  radio  shack  in  Tas¬ 
mania. 

That  was  the  essential  clue 
that  we  didn’t  know  what  we 
were  writing  about.  In  efforts 
to  wrap  it  up  we  took  every 
piece  of  gaudy  paper  and  got 
tangled  in  the  ribbon. 

“The  satellite  is  slowing 
down  .  .  .” 

“.  .  .  speeding  up.” 

“The  ‘moon’  signal  is  growing 
weaker  .  .  .” 

“.  .  .  stronger.” 

“It’s  off  .  . 


Afternoon  headlines  contra¬ 
dicted  the  mornings  and,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  wire  service  you 
read,  papers  were  on  the  streets 
at  the  same  hour  with  banner 
lines  so  different  from  one  an¬ 
other  it  was  surprising  to  learn 
they  were  talking  about  the 
same  storj’. 

One  of  the  bothersome  ques¬ 
tions  to  settle  was  the  “where?” 
A  sendee  came  to  the  rescue.  It 
depicted  the  earth  and  a  line 
represented  the  orbit  at  65  de¬ 
grees  from  the  equator. 

The  caption  explained  that 
the  map  showed  the  satellite 
circling  the  earth,  from  north¬ 
west  to  southeast  and  then  from 
southeast  to  northwest.  Which 
was,  of  course,  wrong. 


Man  in  Moscow 
Talks  About  *Moon* 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

When  John  Douglas,  reporter 
for  the  Albany  Times-Union, 
learned  from  a  radio  ham  that 
signals  from  “Sputnik”  had  been 
heard,  he  tried  to  contact  vari¬ 
ous  Russians  in  the  U.S.  by 
telephone,  for  comment  on  the 
satellite. 

His  calls  produced  no  results, 
so  Mr.  Douglas  put  in  a  call  to 
Moscow,  and  within  30  minutes, 
was  connected  to  Henry  Comei- 
nenko,  of  Moscow  Radio.  He  ex¬ 
plained  the  differences  in  the 
Red  moon’s  frequency  were  due 
to  changes  in  the  code  cipher 
transmitted  from  the  satellite. 


Which  Direction? 

The  satellite  was  launched  in 
an  easterly  direction,  but  it 
wasn’t  until  the  Monday  after 
the  Friday  launching  (in  most 
papers)  that  it  was  made  clear 
to  newspaper  readers  how  the 
orbit  traces  a  path  which  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  earth  is  northwest 
to  southeast  and  southwest  to 
northeast.  It  may  still  seem  con¬ 
fusing,  but  the  point  is  that  to 
many  people  working  on  this 
story  it  should  seem  logical  that 
if  half  the  orbit  were  northwest- 
southeast  on  one  side  it  should 
be  southeast-northwest  on  the 
other. 

It’s  not  easy  to  figure  out,  un¬ 
less  you’ve  done  it  as  in  so  many 
offices  where  an  orange  was  dug 
out  of  a  lunch  box  to  help.  “Now, 
this  is  the  earth,  say,  and  this 
represents  the  North  Pole.  Well, 
it  seems  to  me  .  .  .  .” 

Then  there  were  the  “beeps.” 
(Most  papers  agreed  that  “beep” 
was  the  correct  description  of 
the  sound.) 

“It  is  obvious  to  me,”  one  wire 
sendee  quoted  an  American 
scientist,  “that  these  signals 
have  no  value  other  than  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  satellite  in  space.” 

“I  think  the  Russians  are  re¬ 
ceiving  secret  signals  from  the 
satellite,”  another  scientist  was 
quoted  by  another  news  sendee. 

Any  development  of  this  na¬ 
ture  is  certain  to  cause  some  di¬ 
verse  opinions  among  the  scien¬ 
tists,  but  only  those  papers 
which  were  especially  careful — 
and  which  had  the  facilities  of 
several  major  news  agencies — 
were  able  to  offer  all  the  ex¬ 


pert  opinions  and  clearly  repre¬ 
sent  them  as  just  that — Opinion. 

The  weight  of  the  device  is  a 
good  example.  It  started  out  at 
184  pounds.  Then  someone,  the 
next  day,  pointed  out  that  this 
didn’t  seem  likely  since  the 
United  States  had  planned  a  sat¬ 
ellite  weighing  something  just 
over  20  pounds. 

So  out  shot  a  story  that  the 
artificial  moon  probably  weighed 
only  18.4  pounds — the  mistaken 
decimal  point  was  lost  some¬ 
where  in  translation  from  the 
Russian. 

But,  finally,  the  Russians  as¬ 
sured  America  that  184  pounds 
was  correct.  Out  went  the  flash. 

Then  there  was  the  question 
of  the  altitude.  Reports  put  it 
at  “560  miles  above  the  earth.” 

Now  any  physicist  on  any 
copy  desk  would  have  hastily 
made  it  read  that  “the  satellite, 
on  its  elliptical  orbit,  averages 
560  miles  above  the  earth”  or 
“reaches  a  maximum  of  560 
miles  above  the  earth.” 

But  here’s  what  happened.  It’s 
a  paragraph  off  the  wire,  on  the 
fifth  day  after  the  launching: 

“As  Moscow  broadcasts  said 
the  satellite  was  likely  to  stay 
up  there  for  a  long  time,  there 
was  continued  disagreement  over 
the  altitude  of  the  baby  moon. 
A  British  astronomer  estimated 
its  height  at  160  miles  over  Eng¬ 
land.  Canadian  scientists  esti¬ 
mated  the  altitude  early  today 
at  236  miles  over  Ontario  and 
said  it  was  losing  altitude  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.” 

Needless  Material 

What’s  missing?  The  point  of 
explanation  that  on  an  elliptical 
orbit  the  satellite  might  well 
pass  over  London  at  a  lower 
altitude  than  over  Toronto.  In 
telling  a  scientific  story  of  this 
kind,  the  newspapers  have  no 
right  to  confuse  the  issue  with 


needless  bits  and  pieces  that 
come  floating  in  from  all  tht 
bureaus. 

Here’s  another  one: 

“Moscow  radio  said  that  the 
satellite  was  making  its  rota¬ 
tions  on  the  orbit  three  seconde 
faster  than  yesterday.  Anothei 
broadcast,  however,  said  that 
the  baby  moon  was  slowing 
down.  There  was  no  explanatiot 
for  the  contradiction.” 

What  contradiction? 

The  satellite’s  orbit,  appar 
ently,  had  become  several  hun 
dred  (or  thousand)  miles  les- 
than  when  it  first  went  up.  Be 
cause  the  distance  to  travel  onct 
around  the  earth  on  the  lessei 
orbit  was  reduced,  the  satellitf 
made  the  trip  “three  second; 
faster.”  Even  at  a  slower  speec 
the  satellite  could  make  one 
round  trip  and  save  three 
seconds. 

But  someone  in  a  bureac 
somewhere  put  in  the  idea  tha‘ 
a  contradiction  was  involved 
and  no  one  else  along  the  way 
apparently,  knew  enough  t 
question  it. 


RusKian  Roulette 

As  a  result,  at  a  time  whet 
the  satellite  was  actually  beini 
slowed  down  by  air  resistano 
(as  proved  by  the  fact  that  i: 
was  closer  to  earth),  paper? 
which  used  one  wire  story  wrotf 
headlines  over  it  which  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  satellite  wa- 
speeding  up. 

Another  case  involved  the 
strange  reports  that  the  Ru?- 
sian  “moon”  had  changed  it? 
signals.  In  fact,  the  “beep-beep- 1 
beep”  which  graced  so  many 
headlines  came  in  as  “psst-psst-! 
psst”  on  one  radio  in  Mexico. 

What  did  that  suggest  the! 
Russians  were  up  to? 

Nothing,  it  finally  was  ad¬ 
mitted  in  a  fourth  night  lead.  It  [ 
was  only  that  different  radio  re- ' 
ceivers  had  heard  the  signals  a 
little  differently  than  others. 

Perhaps  the  major  dailif? 
should  start  looking  around  the 
schools  for  recently  g^duat^ 
physicists  and  give  them  a  rapid 
course  in  copy  reading.  Or  the 
papers  might  get  together  in  a 
seminar  designed  to  bring  some 
of  us  up  to  date  on  what  i? 
going  on  in  the  world  (and  what 
will  happen  tomorrow) — a  rapid 
course  in  space  science. 

In  any  event,  the  Rtissian  sat 
ellite  left  most  American  news¬ 
papers  with  many  obvioo? 
bruises.  And  it  shouldn’t  happef 
that  a  major  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper,  as  one  I  heard  about 
should  get  a  call  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  asking,  “Say,  can  70“ 
tell  me  when  the  next  satellite 
will  pass  over  ?  I’d  kinda  like  to 
see  it.” 
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WE’RE 

FARRE 

FROM  WANT 
IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 


My!  Would  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  be  astonished 
if  they  had  a  peek  at  New  England  today !  Why 
they  might  even  describe  the  sight  thus: 


“By  the  goodness  of  God,  the  townsfolk  are 
farre  from  want,  and  prosperity  prevails  in 
the  land.  The  people  now  work  not  so  much 
with  their  hands  as  with  their  minds,  and 
the  accomplishments  of  their  labour  are  re¬ 
markable  to  behold.  Such  is  the  produce  of 
the  region  in  all  activities,  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  grow  stout  catering  to  the  insatiable 
wants  of  the  populace,  who  partake  of  lux¬ 
uries  as  suit  their  fancy,  without  qualms  of 
purse  .  .  .  which  appears  well  laden.” 


That’s  describing  New  England  folks  a  bit  loft¬ 
ily,  but  prosperity  does  indeed  prevail  in  the 
land.  Total  personal  income  exceeded  $21  bil¬ 
lion  last  year  ...  an  all-time  high  of  3,820,000 
persons  were  employed  .  .  .  and  New  England 
claimed  a  total  of  more  than  25,000  factories, 
many  in  breathtaking  growth  fields  of  plastics, 
electronics,  atomic  energy,  and  aircraft. 

The  Yankees  are  now  amidst  such  abundance, 
it  waxes  surprising  that  more  merchants  do  not 
advertise  in  the  New  England  newspapers  and 
partake  of  this  plentie. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leader: 

MAINE — Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VERMONT— Barre  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burling¬ 
ton  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E).  Boston  Globe  (S), 
Blockton  Enterprise  &  Tines  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  <E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette 
(E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  E&S). 
RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times 
(E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (S),  WoonsKket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S). 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meri¬ 
den  Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Register  (E&S),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  RKord  (M&E),  Torrington 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  (M&S). 


SELL  NEW  ENGLAND  WITH  NEWSPAPERS 
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Inland 


{Continued  from  page  11) 

16  cards  for  the  pressroom  and 
all  those  scenes  could  be  shot 
at  one  time.  He  advocated  a 
wide-angle  lens  camera.  In  his 
own  case,  he  obtained  advice 
from  the  Audio-Visual  depart¬ 
ment  of  Wayne  University.  Nar¬ 
ration  and  film  editing  and  cut¬ 
ting  should  be  done  by  profes¬ 
sionals,  he  advised. 

Mr.  Miller’s  film  was  shot  by 
a  staff  photographer  who  never 
had  made  movies  before. 

S40  Film 

R.  George  Kuser  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Troy  (Ohio)  News,  said 
he  made  his  movie  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  spending  only  about 
$40  for  film.  The  owner  of  a 
local  photographic  supply  house 
who  is  a  movie  photographer 
made  the  picture  without  charge 
as  the  newspaper  buys  its  sup¬ 
plies  from  him.  He  shot  2,000 
feet  of  film. 

Gordon  Phillips,  Midland 
(Mich.)  News,  substituted  on 
the  panel  for  his  publisher, 
Philip  T.  Rich,  who  was  in  Can¬ 
ada  making  another  travel 
movie,  this  one  based  on  moose 
hunting.  The  Midland  News  has 
made  26  moNnes.  They  are  ed¬ 
ited  by  the  paper’s  staff  and 
then  go  to  a  professional  studio 
for  final  cutting.  The  movies 
have  been  made  over  a  period 
of  18  years  and  are  unfaked 
travelogues  mainly.  The  paper 
charges  enough  for  their  screen¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  projectionist.  A 
recent  fishing  film  of  1,600  feet, 
two  copies,  cost  $1,800.  The 
publisher’s  travel  stories  appear 
in  the  newspaper  as  he  makes 
the  movies. 

C.  Edward  Raymond,  presi¬ 
dent,  DeKnlh  (Ill.)  Chronicle, 
told  how  he  offers  slide  film  pre¬ 
sentations  showing  a  reporter 
covering  an  auto  wreck,  writing 
the  copy,  the  story  being  set 


into  type,  stereotyped,  printed, 
and  delivered  at  a  home  by 
carrier. 

Mr.  Raymond  recommended 
that  an  expert  be  employed  to 
make  the  pictures,  but  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  if  the  paper  has  to 
be  a  “nickel  nurser”  it  can  do 
this  work  itself. 

Visitors  see  the  slide  presenta¬ 
tion  before  they  go  through  the 
plant  and  understand  what  they 
see. 

Eliminates  Irritation 

“These  slides  give  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  invited  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  groups  and  a  chance 
to  eliminate  any  irritation  peo¬ 
ple  may  have  against  the  news¬ 
paper,”  he  concluded. 

Charles  A.  Musson,  industrial 
sales  manager.  Bell  &  Howell 
Co.,  advised  that  only  16  milli¬ 
meter  film  be  used.  Basic 
equipment  can  be  obtained  for 
$600,  he  said. 

Circulation  T opics : 
Vendors,  Prices,  Etc. 

Chicago 

Circulation  problems  —  motor 
routes,  vending  equipment,  ve¬ 
hicle  leasing  and  10c  newsstand 
price — were  discussed  in  a  “Cap¬ 
sule  Circulation  Conference”  at 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  convention. 

Stanley  Rose,  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  director,  Chicago  Tribune, 
explained  in  detail  his  news¬ 
paper’s  experience  with  automa¬ 
tic  vending  machines,  bags  at¬ 
tached  to  light  poles  and  with 
plastic  vending  equipment.  He 
said  vandalism  and  loss  have 
been  negligible. 

Temporary  Drop 

William  H.  Klusmeier,  promo¬ 
tion  and  circulation  director, 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  re¬ 
ported  that  Rockford’s  new  10c 
newsstand  price  and  increased 
home  delivery  price  caused  an 
overall  temporary  drop  in  circu¬ 
lation  of  only  214%.  He  said  the 
newspaper  did  not  regret  mak¬ 


ing  the  increase.  Only  one  day’s  means  the  public  has  every  right 
warning  was  given  readers.  to  know  what’s  really  going  on, 
Grattan  Gray,  circulation  that’s  one  of  the  reasons  for  my 
manager,  Monroe  (Mich.)  News,  presence  here  today.” 
reported  on  the  21  motor  routes  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
covering  1,000  miles  for  his  discussed  in  detail  the  nation’s 
19,000-circulation  newspaper,  future  water  needs,  power 


The  routes  deliver  papers  di¬ 
rectly  to  5,200  customers  and 


needs,  national  park  needs. 

Mr.  Seaton,  a  former  presi- 


haul  5,000  other  papers  in  bun-  dent  of  the  Inland,  who  with  his 
dies.  The  routes  average  55  brother,  Richard  M.  Seaton, 
miles.  Routes  will  not  be  ex-  publisher,  Coffeyville  (Kas.) 

tended  unless  they  offer  at  least  Journal,  now  owns  a  group  of 
three  customers  a  mile — the  10  newspapers,  is  a  son  of  the 
average  is  six  customers  a  mile,  late  Fay  N.  Seaton,  publisher 
Mr.  Gray  said  it  costs  the  of  the  Manhattan  (Kas.)  Mer- 
News  7c  per  customer  per  week  cury  and  a  former  Inland  presi- 
to  make  delivery  by  the  motor  dent. 

routes  and  the  net  profit  to  the  The  speaker  warned  his  fel- 
newspaper  per  customer  is  18c  a  low  newspaper  publishers: 
week,  which  compares  closely  to  “Irresponsible  charges  about 
mail  delivery  profits.  The  profit  give-aways  and  favoritism  to- 
from  city  carrier  delivered  ward  ‘private  interests’  only 
papers  is  26c.  seiwe  to  make  headlines.  They 

The  News  uses  women  drivers  never  aid  in  accomplishing  the 
mostly  as  they  seem  to  work  real  purpose  of  conservation- 
harder  and  they  like  this  part-  which  is  ‘wise  and  proper  use.' 
time  work.  Thev  alwavs  hinder  and  some- 


harder  and  they  like  this  part-  which  is  ‘wise  and  proper  use.' 
time  work.  They  always  hinder  and  some- 

\ehiv\es  lA^ased  ^imes  completely  block  con¬ 

structive  natural  resource  pro- 
Kenneth  Carrithers,  circula-  grams  —  programs  needed  as 
tion  director,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour-  never  before  in  our  country's 
nal-Star,  talked  about  vehicle  history.” 

leasing.  He  said  newspapers  now  At  the  luncheon.  Dr.  Earl 
lease  180,000  trucks  and  100,000  English,  dean  of  the  University 
cars.  His  paper’s  leased  trucks  of  Missouri  School  of  Joumal- 
were  operated  692,000  miles  last  ism,  presented  the  school’s  ninth 
year  at  a  cost  of  $62,250.  He  annual  award  for  “distinguishec 
urged  publishers  who  lease  ve-  community  service”  to  the  Chi- 
hides  to  have  an  airtight  clause  cago  Daily  News,  whose  execu- 
about  maintenance,  as  this  can  tive  editor,  Basil  L.  (Stuffy 
become  a  big  problem.  Walters,  accepted  it. 

Among  262  newspapers  re- 

sponding  to  a  recent  Inland  sur-  President. 

vey,  141  (54%)  operates  motor  „  .  »t  •  r- 

routes  for  delivery  to  individual  Hams  nlext  in  Line 
subscribers.  Eighty-nine  (6.3%)  ChicaO' 

of  these  reported  more  routes  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso- 

than  they  had  five  years  ago.  ciation.  at  its  73rd  annual  meet-i 


Walters,  accepted  it. 


sponcling  to  a  recent  Inland  sur-  President. 

vey,  141  (.54%)  operates  motor  „  .  »t  •  r- 

routes  for  delivery  to  individual  Hams  nlext  in  Line 
subscribers.  Eighty-nine  (63%)  ChicaO' 

of  these  reported  more  routes  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso- 

than  they  had  five  years  ago.  ciation,  at  its  73rd  annual  meet-  j 
Sixty-six  (47%)  furnish  tubes  the  Hotel,  elected 

and  boxes  to  subscribers.  Robert  M.  White  II,  co-publisher} 

and  general  manager,  Mexico 
A  Pllblisher'’s  VieiC  (Mo.)  Ledger,  as  president,  and, 

Of  Public's  Business 

Chicago  president.  Under  Inland’s  con- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  stitution,  Mr.  Harris  will  be 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  stitution,  Mr.  Harris  will  be 
Fred  A.  Seaton  and  multiple-  elected  president  next  year.  I 
newspaper  publisher  Fred  A.  Elected  to  the  board  of  di- 
Seaton  agree  on  the  proposition  rectors  for  three-year  terms 
that  the  public’s  business  is  the  were  Richard  H.  Amberg,  pub- 
public’s  business.  Usher,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Glohc- 

The  newspaperman  member  Democrat;  Raymond  E.  Di*- 
of  President  Eisenhower’s  Cabi-  manager,  Wooster  (Ohio)  Ren¬ 
net  made  it  clear  in  a  speech  ord,  and  Dale  Stafford,  editor 
at  the  Monday  luncheon  of  the  and  publisher,  GreenvilU 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  (Mich.)  News.  Elected  to  the 
that  his  political  career  and  board  for  a  one-year  term  was 
public  service  have  not  changed  Lester  A.  Walker,  publisher, 
his  views  about  the  people’s  Fremont  (Nebr.)  Guide  ono 


right  to  know. 


Tribune.  Mr.  Walker,  retiring 


“As  a  newspaperman,  I  have  president  of  the  association,  was 
certain  occupational  convictions  chosen  chairman  of  the  board 
which  even  my  years  in  Wash-  at  the  organization  meeting 
ington  haven’t  weakened,”  Mr.  the  new  board. 

Seaton  declared.  He  then  added:  William  F.  Canfield  was  reap; 

“The  basic  one  is  simply  that  pointed  secretary-treasurer  and 
the  public’s  business  is,  indeed,  general  manager  of  the  associa- 
the  public’s  business.  That  tion. 
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Ike  Urges 
Press  Give 
‘Both  Sides’ 

WASHINCTON,  D.  C. 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  visited  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Inter- American  Press 
Association  here  at  the  May¬ 
flower  Hotel  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  and  urged  the  press  of  the 
hemisphere  to  give  “both  sides 
of  an  argument”  to  the  best  of 
its  ability. 

He  complimented  lAPA  mem¬ 
bers  “on  the  great  and  construc¬ 
tive  work  in  which  you  people 
are  engaged  and  which  I  believe 
can  be  even  expanded  and  made 
more  fruitful  and  effective.” 

“You  carry  to  the  peoples  of 
all  the  Americas  news  of  the 
world.  You  particularly  carry 
to  them  news  of  all  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  of  our  efforts  to  work  to¬ 
gether,  in  the  field  in  which  you 
are  engaged,  in  economic  and 
political  matters  that  will  re¬ 
dound  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us, 
including  the  raising  of  living 
standards  in  all  our  countries — 
not  in  merely  a  few. 

Important  Parts 

“I  think  that  the  work  of 
carrying  that  information  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of 
a  successful  campaign  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  cooperative  efforts 
we  make  in  all  fields.  To  know 
—to  realize — to  appreciate — on 
the  part  of  all  our  peoples,  that 
is  the  necessary  ingredient  to 
success  in  the  other  efforts  that 
1  have  so  briefly  mentioned. 

“One  phase  of  the  work  you 
do,  I  think,  could  be  well  em¬ 
phasized,  and  I  am  not  talking 
to  others,  I  am  talking  to  our¬ 
selves — and  that  is  this :  A  prob¬ 
lem  arises:  Be  it  in  negotiation 
about  fishing,  about  a  minei-al, 
economic  matters,  about  a  politi¬ 
cal  situation,  whatever  it  may 
be,  all  of  us  are  very  apt  to 
preach  and  teach  and  infonn 
conceming  our  own  side,  not  of 
the  other. 

“If  people  are  to  be  true  part¬ 
ners,  if  nations  are  to  make 
partnerships  a  real  success,  we 
must  be  careful  to  represent  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  both  sides 
of  an  argument,  because  in  so 
doing  we  remove  bitterness.  We 
•nay  be  disappointed  that  our 
friend  does  not  see  with  the 
same  clarity  that  we  think  we 
see  the  particular  elements  of 
a  problem,  but  if  we  ai'e  careful 
fo  explain  both  sides,  we  will 
always  settle  them  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  in  partnership 


and  not  of  contestants  in  a  law 
suit  or  any  other  kind  of  contest. 

“And  the  more  we  can  do  that, 
the  full  information  of  what  the 
particular  problem  means  to 
both  sides,  by  that  measure  we 
will  advance  down  the  true  road 
of  partnership.  We  do  know  that 
in  the  partnership  of  all  the 
Americas  rises  a  mighty  force 
for  the  freedom,  the  security  of 
the  world.  And  that  is  what  we 
must  all  achieve.” 

In  opening  the  lAPA  General 
Assembly  Wednesday,  President 
Martinez  Marquez  noted  it  had 
been  31  years  since  the  Pan 
American  Press  Congress  was 
held  here  and  although  lAPA  is 
13  years  old  “we  return  to  take 
stock  of  our  strength,  to  look  at 
the  balance  sheet  of  our  activi¬ 
ties  and  to  tell  the  world  that 
we  are  ready  to  continue  the 
battle  of  the  printed  word,  to 
achieve  the  unity  of  our  peoples 
in  defense  of  free  men  and  de¬ 
mocracy.” 

He  said  “it  is  possible  that 
there  will  be  new  and  bigger 
obstacles  in  our  path  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  is  probable  that  on  cer¬ 
tain  occasions  we  will  see  the 
sun  of  liberty  clouded  or  eclipsed 
in  certain  parts  of  our  lands. 
These  incidents  do  not  affect  our 
ideals.  We  feel  strong  in  the 
fulfillment  of  our  mission.  And 
we  can  assert  that  in  spite  of 
obstacles  and  eclipses  we  con¬ 
tinue,  and  will  continue,  strug¬ 
gling  with  renewed  energy,  each 
day  more  united,  until  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  is  cleansed  of 
the  shadow  of  dictators,  until 
all  those  bom  in  the  Americas 
can  feel  free,  until  our  continent 
will  be  in  reality  the  best  and 
most  powerful  reservoir  of  de¬ 
mocracy.” 

Mr.  Martinez  Marquez  noted 
the  fall  of  Rojas  Pinilla  in  Co¬ 
lombia  and  the  lestoration  of  a 
free  press  there.  After  the  fall 
of  Peron  and  reappearance  of 
a  free  press  in  Argentina  “this 
has  been  one  of  our  biggest  vic¬ 
tories,”  he  said. 

He  promised  the  members  he 
would  do  everything  in  his  pow¬ 
er  to  realize  the  dream  of  an 
lAPA  Building  in  New  York 
City.  He  urged  the  members  to 
approve  incorporation  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  in  the  U.S.  to  protect 
its  officers  and  directors. 

The  president  explained  the 
“disagreeable  situation”  which 
has  confronted  him  under  cen¬ 
sorship  in  Cuba.  He  has  taken 
a  leave  of  absence  from  El  Pais, 
which  he  has  edited  for  15 
years,  “so  that  it  could  never  be 
said  that  your  president  ac¬ 
cepted  the  arbitraiy  action.”  He 
felt  sure  that  victory  will  be 
won  there  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 


lAPA 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


bois  said,  Mr.  Marrero  was  made 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Dominica 
early  this  year. 

Ml’.  Marrero  admitted  that 
members  of  the  Dominican  Em¬ 
bassy  were  present  and  taking 
a  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
and  said  this  was  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  distortion  of  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  past.  He  admitted 
he  is  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
but  that  he  has  always  been  in 
favor  of  labor  and  was  named 
assistant  secretary  of  labor  two 
years  ago.  He  didn’t  think  this 
made  him  an  undesirable  mem¬ 
ber  and  asserted  he  was  a  “char¬ 
ter”  member  of  lAPA  when  it 
met  in  Havana  in  1943. 

Defense  Is  Offered 

Mr.  Marrero  contended  that 
Gen.  Trujillo  put  up  the  money 
for  establishing  La  Nacion  and 
just  because  he  also  holds  pub¬ 
lic  office  it  should  not  bar  him 
from  newspaper  ownership.  He 
claimed  his  newspaper  was  in¬ 
fluential  in  the  campaign  against 
Communism,  that  it  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  recent  declarations 
of  his  government  that  Dubois 
is  an  “undesirable  alien,”  or  that 
Peron  had  written  letters  in 
Trujillo’s  behalf.  He  protested 
there  is  no  proof  that  his  paper 
should  be  expelled. 

In  Rebuttal 

In  rebuttal,  Mr.  Dubois  pre¬ 
sented  clippings  from  Dominican 
newspapers,  some  of  them  with 
Mr.  Marrero’s  by-line,  in  which 
officers  of  LAPA  including  Du¬ 
bois  were  labelled  as  Commu¬ 
nists.  He  rejected  personal 
charges  made  against  him  and 
said  the  issue  is  a  matter  of 
principle  with  lAPA.  (A  year 
ago,  Mr.  Marrero  challenged 
Mr.  Dubois  to  a  duel  in  Havana 
over  the  same  issue,  but  it  was 
settled  “amicably”  by  seconds.) 

Mr.  Marrero  replied  that  Mr. 
Dubois’  comments  reflected  “de- 
mogoguery,  discrimination  and 
an  excess  of  self-esteem.”  He 
claimed  he  did  not  attack  LAPA 
but  only  isolated  people  in  the 
organization  and  that  Dubois 
had  lifted  paragraphs  out  of 
context.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
rero  tried  to  launch  a  personal 
attack  against  James  G.  Stahl- 
man,  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
Banner  and  last  lAPA  presi¬ 
dent,  on  the  desegregation  issue 
but  he  was  quickly  quieted  by 
the  presiding  officer. 

I)iiboi»i  Under  Allaek 

Jorge  Mantilla  Ortega,  El 
Comercio,  Quito,  Ecuador,  who 


is  secretary  of  lAPA,  arose  to 
defend  Mr.  Dubois  against  the 
charge  of  “demogoguery  and 
self-esteem”  saying  if  it  was 
true  against  him  it  was  true 
against  all  lAPA  members. 
“There  has  been  no  one  like  Mr. 
Dubois  who  has  made  our  prin¬ 
ciples  live,”  he  asserted. 

Attacked  Again 

Mr.  !\Jarrero  attacked  Dubois 
again  as  the  “new  Messiah”  who 
is  going  to  save  the  free  press  in 
this  hemisphere.  “We  can  have 
freedom  without  so  many  apos¬ 
tles,”  he  said.  He  attacked  the 
“tendency  of  lAPA”  to  silence 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  it 
and  plead  with  the  association 
not  to  follow  Mr.  Dubois  blindly 
—  that  they  should  be  masters 
of  their  own  conscience. 

At  that  point  a  roll  call  vote 
of  the  board  members  expelled 
La  Nacion  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  Msgr.  Jesus  Maria  Pellin, 
of  La  Religion,  Caracas,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  abstained  from  voting  be¬ 
cause  he  had  just  arrived  and 
had  not  heard  the  discussion. 

Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez, 
editor  of  El  Pais,  Havana,  and 
lAPA  president,  presided  over 
the  two-day  board  of  directors 
meeting  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the 
lAPA  opened  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  personal  visit  from 
President  Eisenhower. 

U.S.  Inquiry  Urged 

Following  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  Angel  Ramos,  publisher 
of  El  Mundo,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  chairman  of  the  lAPA  ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  (who  was  ill 
in  New  York  and  unable  to  at¬ 
tend)  the  board  of  directors 
formally  recommended  to  the 
U.S.  government  that  it  press 
the  investigation  into  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Jesus  de  Galindez, 
endorsed  the  action  of  its  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  in  refusing  to 
cooperate  with  the  probe  being 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Trujillo  government,  and 
asked  the  U.S.  to  publish  the 
results  of  its  own  investigation 
into  the  matter;  appointed  Mr. 
Martinez  Marquez  as  permanent 
chairman  of  a  building  commit¬ 
tee  to  plan  for  an  lAPA  build¬ 
ing  in  New  York;  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  its  members  distin¬ 
guish  between  paid  and  unpaid 
matter  in  their  columns. 

Harold  Fitzgerald,  publisher 
of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press, 
was  named  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  to  fill  the  unexpired  one 
year  term  of  Hal  Hendrix,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  who  recently 
joined  the  public  relations  staff 
of  Pan  American  Airways  in 
Miami. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

SALES  AND  PURCHASE  negotiations 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  S132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
★★WE  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga> 
zine  properties.  Stypes,  ^untree  &  Co., 

625  Market,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. _ 

THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
66  Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 
IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

SPECIALISTS  in  locating  Southern 
California  and  Arizona  newspaper 
properties.  Our  listings  are  exclusive. 
GaMert  &  Hancock,  Associates,  3709 
Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside,  California. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

WES'TERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
in  proven  fields.  Herman  Koch,  2923 
Virgrinia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Elstablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

_ and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

WE  HAVE  FINANCIALLY  responsible 
buyers  wanting  dailies,  all  sizes.  Will 
not  haggle.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
COMPANY,  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUA'nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BE2S1THUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  50e  per  line  each 
Insertion;  3  times  ®  55c;  2  @  60c; 

1  @  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 
JOE  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  6c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  @  Sl.tiO;  2  times  @  $1.05; 

1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wodnosdoy,  2  p.  m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  li 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times  Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Hows  Tower  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 
PhoM  BRyoat  9-3052 


j  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

j _ Publications  For  Sale _ 

I  NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  vrith  groae 
i  as  high  as  $80,000.  29  years  old.  for 
$30,OW,  $15,000  cash — 8  years  for  bal- 
I  ance.  Fast  growing  community  and 
!  will  pay  out  in  three  years — ^possibly 
I  the  ^st  year  with  a  live  wire.  No 
;  plant  and  health  of  publisher  makes 
;  quick  sale  mandatory.  Publishers  Serv- 
i  ice,  P.O,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C. 

I  SOUTHEAST  weekly-job  shop.  Strong. 

'  arrowing  market,  good  crew,  shop.  Gross 
$21,000.  $19,000,  $6,000  down.  Box  4121, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TWO  CAROUNA  WEEKLIES  exclu- 
;  sive  county  seat  each  ai>proximately 
'  $50,000  gross.  Gash  required  approxi- 
\  mately  $15,000  each.  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  B<»  8132,  Greensboro,  N,  C, 

AN  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNl’TY 
for  Daily  or  Weekly  in  a  fast  growing 
and  progressive  Texas  city  of  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000  population.  Plant  is  fully 
equipp^  except  for  linotypes.  Creditors 
are  willing  to  grive  liberal  terms  to 
qualified  man  on  balance  of  equipment. 
Long  term  lease  on  building  available, 
fully  air  conditioned  and  one  of  the 
most  modem  and  up  to  date  layouts  in 
the  Southwest.  People  in  the  community 
want  another  newspaper  but  don’t 
know  how  to  go  about  it.  You  must  see 
the  set  up  to  appreciate.  Phone  or  write 
Phillip  Goode,  Attorney  at  Law,  Box 
660,  College  Station,  Texas.  Phone  VI 
I  6-6616  or  VI  6-5532. _ 

BUY  NOW! 

PROFIT  from  Christmas  rush  with  this 
western  rural  weekly  chain  dominating 
vast  area.  Fine  plant,  real  estate. 
9,000  paid  circulation,  high  gross  and 
net  make  this  a  real  buy  at  $100,000 
with  $25,000  down.  Send  financial  refer¬ 
ences.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker.  12163  West 
Wa-shingrton  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  66, 

California. _ 

PRIZE- WINNING  NEBRASKA  EX-  j 
CBLLENT  weekly  grrossing  $25,000, 
reduced  to  $20,000  for  quick  sale,  only 
price  $6,000  required  down.  Bailey-Kreh- 

biel.  Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. _ 

QUALITY  WEEKLY  in  growing  com¬ 
munity.  $100,000  gross  $15,000  to 
handle.  Box  4217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
’THIS  New  England  weekly,  unopposed 
in  growing  6,000  town,  pays  working 
owner  $17,500  yearly  on  a  $44,500  gross. 
About  $15,000  down  handles.  Good 
1  deal  1  The  DIAL  Agency,  66  Adelaide, 
Detroit  1,  Mich. _ 

$30,000  PER  YEAR 

NOW  being  earned  by  man  and  wife 
team  with  this  rural  California  exclu¬ 
sive  weekly.  Modem,  very  well-equipned 
plant,  large  building,  unusually  fine 
staff  makes  this  a  real  buy  at  $77,000 
with  only  $25,000  down.  Joe.  A.  Snyder, 
Broker,  12163  W.  Washington  Blvd., 

I  Los  Angeles  66,  Calif. 

WEEKUE^DAILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
1  Western  weeklies  and 

'  DAILIES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WHOLE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
!  newspaper  why  not  use  our 

personalized  service? 
i  JACK  L.  S’TOLL  &  ASSOCTATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Cal. 

Publications  Wanted 

;  PARTNERSHIP  WANTED  —  Former 
^  owner  publisher  St.  Johnsville,  New 
I  York,  Enterprise-News.  Age  40.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  grad.  Wants  inter- 
i  est  in  good  going  weekly.  Chart  Area 
^  1  or  2.  Confidential.  Box  4117,  Editor  & 

'  Publisher. 

WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY  for 
progressive  newspaper  to  serve  growing 
I  community  of  19,000  in  Western 
Montana.  Present  newspaper  totally 
inadequate  and  will  be  discontinued 
j  when  adequate  newspaper  is  started. 

I  Present  daily  circulation  4,500.  Call, 

I  wire  or  write  Manager,  Anaconda 
Chamber  of  (Commerce,  Anaconda, 

I  Montana. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_ Business  Opportunities 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  PLANT  in 
booming  North  Carolina  city  of  17,000. 
New  60x120  building  completely  air 
conditioned  on  80x250  lot.  Good  national 
accounts.  Grossing  $150,000.  Letter 
press  and  offset  color.  Full  equipment 
list  available.  $150,000  price  includes 
$25,000  in  receivables  and  inventory. 
Seller  assumes  payables.  $35,000  will 
handle.  Broker  Box  4112  EDITOR  A 
PUBUSHER. _ 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

_ Press  Engineers _ 

PAUL  F.  BIRD 

PRESS  ElREXTrOR,  moving,  rebuilding 
Flatbed  semi-cylindrical  tubular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


UPECO,  INC. 


SPEXTALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-EaLBCrrED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
_ Lyndhurst,  N.  J. _ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REP  AIRING- TRUCKING 
Elxpcrt  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC, 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 

Syndicates-Features 

YOUR  TOWN  may  be  far  from  or 
close  to  New  York,  but  your  readers 
want  to  hear  about  what’s  happening 
there.  Give  them  news  on  the  theater 
and  other  lively  arts  with  "IN  NEW 
YORK  .  ,  a  new  column,  tailor  made 
to  each  client’s  specifications.  Inquire 
Box  4214,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

M.4CHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

RETD  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotype- 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel 
$125.  Make  a  drive  to  go  above  end 
a  drive  to  hang  below.  Reid  Maga¬ 
zine  Racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  up 
to  suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  WILLIAM  RKD 
CO.,  2271  Cly^urn,  Chicago  14,  III. 

WE’RE  THE  LARGEST  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the  World 
— there  must  be  a  reason— $84.50  to 
$97.50  each,  FOB  Elkin.  None  better 
at  any  price.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company,  P.O. 
Drawer  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

NEW  HALL 
MAT  ROLLER 

Amply  heavy  enough  for  the  small 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Newsprint 


NEWSPRINT  —  Mimeograph  paper  ill 
sizes.  Behrens  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  71 
E.  43th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Press  Room 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
and  Priced  for  Quick 
LIQUIDATION 

8  page  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AB.  Located  California 

16  PG  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

and  %  PK-  Folder — Stereo— AC 

20  pg  Duplex  Tubular 

2  to  1  Model,  AO  Drive,  Compliti 
Stereo,  Located,  Illinois. 

16/32  pg  Goss  Straightline 

Single  width.  Complete  Stereo 

24/48  pg  Goss  Straightline 

Single  width,  23  9/16",  %  and  % 
Folder,  AC  Drive,  Complete  Stereo 
Located  Florida. 

3  UNIT  SCOTT 

with  2  extra  CXILOR  Couples.  Floor 
Fed  Prese— 23  9/16— AC 
Location:  PortsnuMith,  Virginia. 

3-4  and  5  Unit  Hoe  Presses 

22% "  Former  Bo^n  Post 

6  UNIT  scon 

Multi-’Type — 22%  *  cutM)fT.  Leads  (or 
SPOT  (X>L0R:  3-Arm  Reels  &  Ten¬ 
sions.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location:  Detroit,  Michigan. 

6  or  7  UNIT  GOSS  22%" 

ARCH  TYPE  units— White  Metil 
Bearings.  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions.  Trackage  and  Turmtable. 
Location:  Detroit. 

FOR  PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE 
DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  .  . 
CONTACT: 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17.  N.Y. 

oxford  7-4590 
24  PG  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

6  UNITS,  all  reversible,  and  2  Doubb 
Color  Decks,  Balloon  Former.  AO 
Drive.  Complete  Stereo.  Available 
Summer  1958. 

3  UNIT  HOE 


daily  and  all-around  purposes.  Equipped  |  end  FED.  22%"  Cut-off.  A.C.  Steel 
with  5  H.P.  motor  i.nd  many  other  i  Cylinders— Roller  Bearings-Spray  Foun- 
features.  |  tins.  Location:  Perth  Amtoy,  N.  !• 

We  also  .nake  Form  Tables,  6'  and  8'  i  _  _ - 

Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chipping  blocks,  i  0E|\|  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


. ,  ’  ,  .  '  60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  articles.  ,  2-CUTLEIVHAMMER  paper  con^ 

-ri  \i/  I  I  II  /■>  I  each  35  feet  long,  AC  motors.  George 

I  nomas  W.  Hall  Oo.  |  C.  Oxford,  Box.  903,  Boise,  Idaho.  _ 

Stamford,  Conn.  I  4  OR  6  UNITS  OF  BEAUTIFUlXI 

-  MAINTAINED  GOSS,  NEW  IN  1924. 

MODEL  30  LINOTYPE,  SER.  NO.  $20,000  SPENT  ON  IT  LAST  • 
55080.  Blue  Streak  late  style  mixer  YEARS. 


model  equipped  4  standard  90-chan.  |  PRIN’TS  four  colors 

mags.,  4  wide  34-chan,  aux  mags.,  4  USES  62*  paper  roll 

molds,  elect,  pot,  new  Margach  feeder,  PAPEIR  is  end  fed 

new  “Star”  blower,  power  meg.  shift.  CUT-OFF  23A  .v. 

Has  been  used  since  deliver^  from  PRESS  has  all  NEW  BEARINIjS 

factory  in  one  shift,  5  day  per  week,  PRESS  runs  at  34,000  an  hour 

composing  room  under  care  of  full  ’THREE  folders  (one  used  as  spars) 

time  machinist.  Price  $6,000,  crated  ALL  electrical  control  equipment 

and  loaded  aboard  truck.  Inland  News-  'ITVO  75  HP  Motors 

paper  Supply  Co.,  422  W.  8th,  Kansas  PRESS  has  automatic  tension 

City  5,  Mo.  control 

SPARE  roller  liners  and  many 

Mail  Room  »  *  . 

FOUR  portable  ink  fountains 

FOR  IMMEDIATO  SALE  REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder 

2  SPEEDAUMAT  Mailing  Machines, 

with  accessories.  #4100  ’Type.  Manufac-  _„_.MAKBUS  AN  OFFTO.  ^ 
tured  by  Reliance  Manufacturing  Co.  CONTACTT  MR,  CLARENCE  MOSKK 
ADDRESS  all  queries  to  Purchasing  PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  A 
Department,  Now  York  Times  (New  60,  60,  76,  100,  150  H.P.  A.C.  George  G 
York  Gty)  LA  4-1000  Ext.  8189.  Oxford.  Box.  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 
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Press  Room 


PUPLEX  le-Page  Standard  TvAular 

BEING  REPLACED  WITH 
NEW  GOSS  UNIVERSAL 

Can  Be  Seen  in  Operation 
Jackson  Sun,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
6  Position  Roll  Stands, 

AC  Drive 

Available  Spring  1958 
Condition  &  Appearance  is 
Good. 

Contact: 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  COMPANY 

Division  of  MIohle-Goss-Dexter 
Incorporated 
5601  West  31st  Street 
Chicago  50.  Illinois 


Stereotype _ 


GOSS 

Stereotype  Equipment 
For  Sale 


all  for  22%  sheet  cut,  14%” 
plate  diameter,  A"  thick — 
duo-cooled  caatingr  box 
inside  shaver  with  A.C.  motor 
inside  tail  cutter  or  trimmer 
with  A.C.  motor 

Ounplete  outfit  used  up  to  and 
including  September  14. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
STAMFORD,  CONN. 


GOSS  2  Units  &  Folder 
End  roll  feed,  AC  Drive 
SCOTT  6  Units  &  Folder 
AC  Drives  &  Substructure 
DUPLEX  16-Pasre  Tubular 
GOSS  3  Units  &  Folder 
AC  Drive,  End  Feed 
GOSS  3  Units  &  Folder 
ROP  Color,  AC  Drives 
GOSS  4  UniU  &  Folder 
Cline  Reels,  AC  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

115  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX,  S-Pege  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Ser.  No.  1549.  This  high 
Krial  number  Duplex  is  the  fastest  and 
Anest  flat  bed  web  press  on  the  market. 
Two-way  printer  produces  6000  eight 
mw  paperj  per  hour — folded  either 
warier  or  half  fold.  Late  style  V-Belt 
r»r.  spd.  motor  with  Cline  controls 
ul  push  button  stations;  24  chases, 
rubber  rollers  for  4,  6,  and  8  pages ; 
Chapman  static  neutralizers,  automatic 
Ink  pumping  sysiem,  etc.  Will  aell 
initalled  and  guaranteed  to  give  new 
Prees  performance.  Available  now.  Can  i 
be  running  in  your  plant  within  30 
hys.  For  full  details  write  Inland  I 
Newspaper  Supply  Co.,  422  W.  8th,  ! 
Kansas  City  5.  Mo. _  I 

GOSS  DOUBLE  WIDTH  i 
ROLLER  BEARING  1 
PRESS  UNITS  ! 

*  Double  delivery  folders  with 
balloon  formers 

•  Color  cylinders 

Cline  reels,  drives  and 
somatic  tensions 
Excellent  operating  condition 
.  A  VERY  ATTRACTIVE  BXnr 
AT  A  VERY  ATTRACTIVE  PRICE 
Will  sell  as  two  6-unit  presses 
We  6-unit  press  or  one  4-unit  press 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 

H.  D.  RINDSBERG 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

thinned  100  HP  CTine  electric  mo¬ 
tor  drives.  Manufactured  1947.  AC  220 
TPlb*  8  phase  60  cycles.  Control  putnels 
IS  Parallel.  John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc.,  416 
i**ington  Ave.,  New  York  17. 

_  _ Stereotype _ 

yUBLE  PAGE  easting  outfit  AC 
{fotor.  Pot  and  pump  if  needed.  George 
^Oxford,  Box  9<W.  Boise,  Idaho. 

JOR  SALE— Used  Hammond  IM 

Arm  Router  in  good  condition 
**  ^ere  is.  Equipment  coats 
new.  Bay  City,  Btidiigan,  limes. 


LAKE  ERIE 
Direct  Pressure 

WOOD  Pony  Autoplate  21%”. 

WOOD  Pony  Autoplate  22%”. 

STA  HI  Master  Routers.  21%'- 
23  9/16”. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17.  OXford  7-4690 

_ Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 
LUDLOWS.  Linos,  Intertypes,  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 

633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  5,  III. 
WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available.  Northern  Machine  works, 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phlla.  6,  Pa. _ 

WILL  Buy  for  Gash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Indiridual  Machines  and  Ekjuip- 
raent — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

OLD  PEDESTAL  MODEL  No.  2  CftG 
or  ATF  saw  trimmer,  Ludlow  Super 
Surfacer,  EUrod  molds.  Monotype  MM 
mats.  Lm  W.  Hausman,  107  So.  33  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

j  GOSS  OR  DUPLEX  FLATBED.  Lud- 
I  lows.  Linos.  Plants.  Tompkins  Ekiuip- 
!  ment  Co.,  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago  6. 
I  Illinois, 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative  ! 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY.  First, 
come  in  and  straighten  out  our  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Daily  of  12,000  needs 
a  go^  leader  able  to  organize  staff  for 
most  efficient  seliing.  Ideas,  promotions, 
and  sound  but  rapid  fire  selling  tech¬ 
niques  essential.  Then — after  six  months 
to  year  take  over  as  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher.  Man  we  need  must  be  thoroughly 
based  in  ail  phases  of  newspaper — ad¬ 
vertising,  newsroom,  circulation,  back- 
shop.  Must  have  executive  ability, 
leadership,  business  ability.  A  big  order 
but  salary  will  be  worth  it.  Box  4207, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 

_ Circulation 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANA¬ 
GER— For  Southern  California  daily 
of  20,000.  (540  to  $565  per  month  to 
start.  We  are  looking  for  a  family  man 
about  28  to  38  years  old  with  promo-  i 
tion  knowhow  and  training  in  little  | 
merchait  system.  We  particularly  urge  I 
applicants  in  or  near  Southern  Cali-  . 
fornia  who  can  be  interviewed  person¬ 
ally.  Ours  is  a  very  pleasant  com¬ 
munity.  Paper’s  circulation  growing 
10  to  16  per  cent  a  year.  Write  Box 
4114,  EMitor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEBV  JERSEIY  6  day  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  experienced,  aggressive  cir¬ 
culation  director.  Man  hired  must  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  "little  mer¬ 
chant"  systetn  coupled  with  executive 
ability  necessary  to  work  with  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers  and  our  own  district 
supervisors.  Ibis  is  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  calling  for  an  individual  to  care¬ 
fully  plan  and  promote  future  circula¬ 
tion  growth. 

THIS  POSITION  has  excellent  starting 
salary,  four  weeks  annual  vacation. 

THOSE  KNOWINGLY  qualified  can 
send  complete  resume  to  Harry  Frank, 
Assistant  Publisher. 

EUZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


HELP  WANTED _ I 

_ Administrative _ i 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

An  important  opening  is  available 
tor  an  experience  executive  between 
36-45  as  general  manager  of  a  Daily- 
Sunday  in  the  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  circulation  class.  Only 
newspapers  in  this  top  eastern  mar¬ 
ket.  In  replying  please  give  complete 
detailed  information  as  to  experience. 
Salary  open  to  negotiation.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  handled  discreetly  and 
confidentially.  Box  4934,  EMitor  and 
Publlrfier. _ 

WE  SEEK  an  experienced  newspaper 
man  capable  of  representing  this  major 
colorgravure  supplement  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  selecW  Sunday  newspapers. 
Position  requires  virtually  constant 
travel  coast  to  coast.  Please  write  in 
confidence  an  outline  of  your  business 
history  and  personal  qualifications.  Box 
4104,  Eklitor  &  ^bllshcr. _ 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY 

Newspaper  Controller  for  30  thousand 
morning  and  evening  combination. 
Chart  Area  8.  Present  Controller  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  bigger  position  effec¬ 
tive  November  1.  Please  state  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  salary  required,  and  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  All  replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  4212,  ^tor  A  ^blisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

AN  UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  the  top 
salesman  on  a  larger  newspaper  or 
classified  manager  on  a  smaller  news¬ 
paper  to  manage  department  in  a 
graving  New  Jersey  newspaper. 

THOSE  KNOWINGLY  qualified  can 
send  complete  resume  to  John  B.  Lake, 
Advertising  Director, 

ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL 
EHizabeth,  New  Jersey 


CLASSIFIED 

MANAGER 

EXPEIRIENCED,  to  head  staff  of  3.  on 
Chart  Area  2,  p.m.  daily,  16,000  to 
20,000  circulation  class.  Should  have 
competitive  experience.  Tell  all  first  j 
letter  including  salary  needs  to  Box  i 
4134,  EMitor  &  Publiriier. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  non-metn^l- 
itan  daily  needs  capable,  aggressive 
young  Classified  Manager.  Give  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  salary  desired.  Write  Box 
4126,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

_ Dispatch-Production _ 

DISPATCH  MANAGER.  Excellent 
opening  for  experienced  Dispatch  Mana¬ 
ger  on  the  Calumet  Areas  fastest 
growing  Daily  and  Sunday  Newsiwper. 
Must  be  able  to  make  up  dummy.  Good 
starting  salary.  Write  Morris  Skall, 
Advertising  Director,  Gary  Post-Trib¬ 
une,  Gary,  Indiana. 

Display  Advertising 

ALASKA  DAILY  has  opening  for  ad 
salesman  strong  on  layout  and  copy 
writing.  Located  in  midst  of  America’s 
fast-growing  frontier.  Prefer  man  in¬ 
terested  in  selling  color  advertising. 
Box  4113,  EVUtor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising _ 


RETAIL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

Finest  Opportunity  in  the  Sooth 
LOCATION :  In  a  dynamic 

south  Atlantic  Seabosud  City 
QUAUFICA’nONS:  Top  flight 
space  sales  ability 

EDCPERIENCE:  At  least  two  years  on 
daily  newspai>er  over  26,000. 
AGE;  26  to  45 

EARNINGS:  Good  salary  commensurate 
with  experience,  plus  bonus. 
FUTURE:  There  is  no  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity,  anywhere  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  complete  revitali¬ 
zation  and  expansion  of  a 
fine  well  established  newi^ 
paper  property. 

Extensive  and  continuing  ex- 
pansiou  program  makes  this 
a  job  for  only  those  who 
have  the  drive  to  succeed  in' 
the  Newspaper  advertising 
profession. 

Mail  complete  resume  to: 

Box  3918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  TOP  FLIGHT  num  for  ad 
salesman.  Ehccellent  opportunity  on 
an  award  winning  daily.  Growing 
college  community.  Good  starting  sal¬ 
ary,  conunissions  and  fringe  benefits. 
Waukesha  Daily  EYeeman,  Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. _ 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

RETTAIL,  to  head  staff  of  six,  leading 
industrial  city  Chart  Area  2,  p.m. 
daily.  Must  know  selling,  layout,  direc¬ 
tion;  and  be  experienced  against  Strang 
competition  in  over  49,000  city.  Write 
fully  stating  salary  requirements  to 
Box  4133,  EMitor  A  Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
wanted  for  evening  daily,  no  Sunday, 
to  work  with  congenial  staff.  Present 
business  on  weekly  contract.  Salary 
and  commission.  Write  giving  refer¬ 
ences  and  reason  making  change. 
Laurel,  Mississippi,  Leader-Call. 

GOOD  SPOT  OPEN  immediately  for 
Retail  Ad  Solicitor  on  staff  of  8.  <^ty 
of  66,000  with  top--ated  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  Need  men  with  at  least  three  years 
all  ’round  experience.  Salary,  commis¬ 
sions,  car  allowance,  free  life  insur¬ 
ance,  hospital  insurance  and  retirement 
plan.  Good  position  for  right  person, 
write  immediately  your  qualifications 
to  Wayne  Botkin,  Muncie  Star  and 
Muncie  Evening  Press,  Muncie,  Ind. 

REGIONAL  ADVER'nsiNO  REDRE- 
SEINTATIVE,  under  40,  for  small,  com¬ 
pact  ABC  of  southern  Michigan  com¬ 
munity  papers.  Liberal  straight  salary 
plus  expenses.  Ehcperience,  contacts  in 
food  and  automotive  fields  sought.  Per¬ 
manent  job,  fine  opportunity  for  a 
young  hustler.  Write;  Lapeer  (Miohi- 
gan)  County  Press. _ 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER,  experi- 
enced,  aggressive,  imaginative,  no  lay¬ 
out.  for  expanding  weekly  in  growing 
suburb.  Chart  Area  2  metropolitan  area. 
Daily  competition.  $109  to  start  for 
right  man.  Send  complete  experience 
to  Box  4220.  EMitor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

$6200  TO  $6000  TO  START 
DEPENDING  ON  EDCPERIENCE 

WHOSE  ultimate  goal  is  business  man¬ 
agership  of  small  daily  needed  at  once 
by  growing  daily,  6000  circulation  in 
fine  midwest  college  city  of  13,000. 

JOB  requires  sales,  layout,  copywriting 
ability,  knowledge  of  Bureau  techniques, 
ability  to  train  and  direct  staff.  Ehc- 
cellent  future  assured. 

OOMPLETTE  resume  to  Box  8962,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

GOOD  advertising  salesmen  can  earn 
$1200  op  monthly  contacting  media  for 
research  contracts.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3, 
4.  6,  11.  12.  Write  DATA.  Box  71. 
I  Carthage,  Missouri. _ 

LARGE  NEW  JEHISEIY  DAILY-SUN- 
DAY  offers  excellent  opportunity  for 
experienced  salesman.  Attractive  salary 
and  bonus  arrangement.  Box  4203, 
EMitor  A  Publisher.  Replies  confidential. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  October  19,  1957 


HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 

in  central  Connecticut  needs 
reporter.  Sets  high  standard  in 
copy,  direct  coverage.  Knowl¬ 
edge-  of  fundamentals  neces¬ 
sary.  Aptitude,  interest  top 
qualities.  Reply  by  letter  only, 
^mples  of  writing  useful.  R. 
M.  Conrad,  Editor,  The  South¬ 
ington,  Connecticut  News. 


UNUSUAL 

POSITION 

.  .  .  for  a  top  notch,  high  caliber  man 
on  our  display  staff.  We  are  growing 
fast,  along  with  this  fabulous  area,  and 
we  have  an  attractive  situation  develop¬ 
ing  for  the  right  man.  Here  is  a  bri.ght 
future  with  a  new.spaper  that  is  truly 
progressing.  It  will  be  worth  your  while 
to  investigate.  Send  full  particulars  to 
Grant  C.  Wonn,  Daily  News  Tribune, 
Fullerton.  Calif. 

YOU  CAN  $T5  to  $i«i  weekly 

part  time  selling  ads  for  large  resort- 
real  estate  publication.  No  conflict  with 
local  job.  Can  use  two  or  three  full 
time  salesmen.  Apply  Box  4223,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _ 

WantedT" MEN^EALT MEN  T  To  haiT- 
dle  major  accounts  and  increase  display 
linage  on  Award  Winning  Northern 
New  England  Daily  in  ski.  lake  area. 
Here’s  a  paper  where  salesmanship  is 
appreciated  and  rewarded.  Definite  plan 
for  advancement  into  executive  jxrsi- 
tions  exists  and  will  be  outlined  to 
you.  Let’s  talk  it  over !  All  replies  held 
in  strictest  confidence.  Box  4205,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DilSKMAN  for  unusual,  high  quality 
M-E  60,000  New  England  Daily.  No 
di-ones  needed.  Guild  shop,  plus  profit 
sharing.  Box  3907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
MAKAGING  EDITOR.  Highly  com¬ 
petitive  small  afternoon  daily.  Tough 
job  with  future.  No  chickens  need^. 

Box  3908,  tlditor  &  Publisher. _ 

GENHIKAL  ASSIGNMENTS  reporter 
for  growing  Texas  afternoon  prize¬ 
winning  daily  in  growing  industrial 
city;  college  town  of  27,000  :  photog¬ 
raphy  helpful;  good  pay,  working  con¬ 
ditions.  employe  benefits,  living  con¬ 
ditions;  65  miles  north  of  Dallas;  near 
beautiful  Lake  Texoma.  Write  fully. 
Managing  Editor,  Sherman,  Texas, 
Democrat. 

WANT  'TO  REPORT  THE  TRANSI- 
TION  OF  A  GREAT  TERRITORY  ’TO 
THE  STATUS  OF  OUR  49th  STATE? 
One  of  Alaska’s  best  newspapers  has 
opening  for  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  Write  Box  4028,  Blditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FREE 

MONTOLY  JOB  MARKET  letter, 
with  list  of  available  jobs  and  nation¬ 
wide  employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee 
Birch  Personnel,  59  E.  Madison,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

DESK  MAN 

Strong  medium  sized  evening  daily  has 
opening  for  able  young  desk  man  who 
is  ready  for  upward  step.  Chart  Area 
6.  Box  4108,  ^itor  &  Publisher. _ 

IMMEDIA’TE  OPENINGS 
For  2  experienced  reporters  on  night 
staff  of  New  York  suburban  daily. 
Mu.st  have  cars,  salarj'  based  on  ex¬ 
perience.  Excellent  opportunities.  Box 
4127,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEIWSMAN — Capable,  at  least  fairly 
young,  for  general  reporting,  who  likes 
sports  and  who  can  learn  to  be  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor.  Journalism  graduate 
preferr^.  Excellent  pay.  Applications 
confidential.  Please  give  resume.  Write 
Roger  G.  Swain,  publisher.  Evening 
News-Banner  Corp.,  Bluffton,  Indiana. 

REPORTER  for  progressive  12,500 
daily  in  growing  college  city  of  16,000 
in  Chart  Area  7.  Agricultural  back¬ 
ground  and  photographic  ability  de- 
sirahls,  but  not  essential.  New  air- 
conditioned  plant,  excellent  hospital¬ 
ization  plan,  paid  vacations.  State 
salary  requirement!  first  letter.  Box 
4116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED _ | 

_  Editorial _  I 

REPORTER-EDITOR  for  progressive  I  " 
ABC  weekly.  Take  full  charge  of  news  ( 
department.  Good  pay,  fine  future.  ] 
Chagrin  Valley  Herald.  Chagrin  Falls, 

Ohio^ _ _ 

R^ORTER  for  suburban  news  cover-  ; 
age  on  100,000  circulation  daily  in  New 
England.  Car  required.  Box  4132,  , 

iiditor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  Michigan  daily 
11,000  circulation.  Covers  both  specta¬ 
tor  and  outdoor  sports.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  Write  N.  C. 
Rumple,  Midland  Daily  News,  Midland, 
Michigan,  giving  training,  experience, 
availability  and  salary  requirements. 
WANT  TO  AD  VANCE  ?  — Large 
Metropolitan  newspaper  needs  man 
2-3  years  experience  in  Chart  Area  2 
bureau  handling  city  and  county.  Car, 
camera  needed.  Job  offers  solid  experi¬ 
ence  covering  all  types  major  news. 
Unlimited  advancement  opportunity. 
Air  mail  remme,  salary  needed  to  Box 
4109,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  W.ANTED 

NEW  OPENING  —  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  versatile  iier-ion  interested 
in  children’s  field.  HIGHLIGH’TS  FOR 
CHILDREN  is  an  educational  magazine 
widely  used  in  schools  and  homes.  Pub¬ 
lished  10  issue.s  a  year,  200,000  circula¬ 
tion,  designed  for  children  from  2 
to  12. 

EDITORS  need  experienced  person  to 
assist  in  manuscript  selection,  rewrit¬ 
ing,  and  primarily  in  production  .  .  . 
bringing  through  monthly  issues  and 
reprint  books.  Prefer  woman  with  ele¬ 
mentary  educational  background  and 
teaching  exiierience  in  nursery  school, 
kindergarten  or  lower  elementary 
grades.  Must  have  seveial  years  pub¬ 
lishing  experience.  Liberal  salary,  bene¬ 
fits  and  advancement  opportunities. 
Send  resume  to  Dr.  Garry  C.  Myers. 
Blditor,  Highlights  for  Children,  Hones- 

dale.  Pennsylvania. _ 

ASSISTANT  in  public  relations  state 
college.  Newswriting,  picture  taking 
and  proces.»ing  ability  needed.  With 
experience,  starts  «t  $4704  a  year.  Box 

4211,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DESK  MAN,  responsible,  capable  of 
tight,  careful  cop;  editing,  fast  head 
writer.  Should  have  acquaintance  with 
sports.  Prefer  married  man,  several 
years  experience  on  smaller  city  paper, 
must  be  under  35.  Send  full  background 
to  News  Editor.  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 

News- Press. _ 

EDITOR.  Chart  Area  2  newspaper, 
recognized  as  one  of  the  better,  modern 
weeklies,  is  looking  for  young,  earnest 
newsman  eager  to  find  fuller  expression 
of  his  talents  as  editor.  No  back  shop 
duties;  no  business  responsibilities. 
Editor’s  job  is  to  write,  to  edit,  and  to 
direct  qualified,  cooperative  staff.  Read¬ 
ers  have  urban,  not  rural  interests. 
Publisher  considers  essential  integrity 
as  a  newsman,  good  moral  character, 
and  ability  to  provide  community  lead- 
or.ship  in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
American  press.  Please  state  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Submit  references.  Interview  at 
convenient  time  can  be  arranged.  Box 
4227,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR 

Small  vigorous  northern  New  Jersey  i 
weekly  has  November  opening  for  a 
competent  editor.  A  growing  commu-  1 
nity,  a  65  year  old  paper.  Give  r^uired 
salary.  Box  4213,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCTTO  GEnSIERAL  ASSIGN- 
MENT  reporter  (^art  Area  2  daily. 
Car  need^.  Rush  details.  Box  4202, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  general  assignment,  some 
sports,  desk  work,  needed  by  14,000 
afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  8.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  advancement,  de¬ 
velopment,  good  starting  salary.  Send 
complete  details,  references  to  Box 
4206,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Only  mid- 
westerners  will  be  considered. _ 

REPORTER 

Henry  Leader,  Courier-News 
'  Plainfield.  New  Jersey. _ 

REPOR’TER,  some  experience,  court¬ 
house  beat  one-edition  afternoon,  Sun¬ 
day  a.m.  daily.  $80  to  begin.  Free 
hospitalization,  vacation,  bonu.s  plan. 
No  floaters.  Send  resume  experience, 
education  and  references  to  Managing 
Editor,  Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Virginia. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ i 

_ Editorial 

REPORTER  WANTED  by  small  daily  ! 
Chart  Area  6.  Single  man  with  car  ! 
preferred.  Beginner  considered.  Good  I 
salary.  Fringe  benefits.  Box  4218,  Edi-  ! 

tor  &  Publisher. _  j 

SPORTS  EDITOR  and  some  general 
news  for  Central  N.Y.  State  afternoon 
daily.  Opi>ortunity  for  a  young  man. 
Company  Benefits.  Permanent  position. 
Write  Box  4216,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  exi)erience,  availability  and 
salary  requirements. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  -  -  Good  opportunity 
for  man  with  ability,  some  experience 
m  sirarts  and  general  assignment  re¬ 
porting.  Daily  with  9,000  circulation  in 
progressive,  attractive  Central  Wiscon¬ 
sin  community.  Good  pay,  benefits. 
Write  salary  desired,  references.  Also 
oirening  for  general  reporter.  William 
Huffman.  'Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily 
Tribune,  Wisconsin  Rapids.  Wisconsin. 
SPOR'i’S  EDI'TOR  with  at  least  one 
years  experience  for  progressive  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  of  15,000  circulation  in 
<7hart  Area  2.  Splendid  working  condi¬ 
tions.  chance  for  advancement  with 
group  organization.  Two  colleges  in 
city.  Send  complete  resume.  Including 
.salary  desired,  4222,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mechanical 

WORKING  Press  Foreman  for  Duplex 
Tubular,  Chart  Area  2.  Union,  sober, 
newspapers  and  circulars.  Must  have 
color  experience.  Give  full  resume  in 
confidence,  also  expected  salary  and 
available  date.  Box  4036,  Editor  & 

Publi.sher. _ 

PRESS  FOREMAN,  middle  west.  Must 
be  capable  of  handling  Goss  12  unit 
headliner.  Union  shop  throughout. 
Must  have  had  supervisory  experience 
with  union.  Capable  of  handling  men. 
Excellent  salary  and  opportunity  for 
the  right  man.  Please  state  experience, 
age,  salary  requirements  and  at  least 
two  references.  All  inquiries  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Write  box 
4115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN — Stereotyper  combination, 
open  shop.  Chart  Area  12.  fast  growing 
group  strong  weeklies,  Goss  16-.32.  Top 
pay  to  top  man  who  likes  to  produce 
quality.  Best  climate,  recreation.  Send 
full  details,  references.  Rigid  investi¬ 
gation,  Box  40C0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PRESSMEN:  (2)  Combination  man  for 
new  4-unit  Hoe.  Must  be  thoroughly 
exi)erienced.  Night  situation  open. 
Ideal  working  conditions  in  beautiful 
we.-^t  coast  Florida  city.  Write  all  de¬ 
tails  to  Francis  Myette,  Herald-Tribune, 
Sarasota,  Florida. 

UNUSUAL  MAN  with  background  as 
machinist  to  be  plant  maintenance  man 
not  afraid  to  dirty  his  hands.  Must  be 
a  perfectionist  in  every  department 
esi)ecially  on  the  press.  Should  also  be 
qualified  electrician  and  not  too  proud 
to  tackle  minor  plumbing  jobs.  In  re¬ 
turn,  good  pay,  happy  conditions  and 
as.sociations  and  profit  sharing.  Box 
4201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

Prizes,  Fellowships,  Etc. 

IMPROVE  your  earning  potent! 
Prestige  prizes  for  stories,  picturti, 
also  financial  aid  for  study,  travel.  2N 
listings  in  Journalism  Awards  Dim- 
tory  $2.  P.  O.  Box  434,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Promotion— Public  Relationt 
GROWING  Public  Relations  Depart 
ment  of  large  life  insurance  compinj 
seeks  aggressive  man  to  handle  cr^f, 
general  assignments.  Should  be  creatin, 
personable,  productive,  accurate.  Pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  sales  or  Public 
Relations  helpful.  New  England  loa- 
tion.  Good  future,  many  benefits.  Stiii 
resume,  salary  expected,  availability. 
Write  Box  4 122,  Editor  Publishtr. 
MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  book  famous  one. 
man-show  with  colleges  and  civic  or 
ganizations  under  sponsorship.  Excel 
lent  remuneration.  Sherman  Entc 
prises,  350  West  88th  St.,  New  Yori 
24,  N.  Y.  Phone  Schuyler  4-6100  or 
Rye  7-1627. _ _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS- 
AD  ASSISTANT 

ARE  YOU  a  young  mid-western  nur 
with  writing  experience  who  warits  to 
enjoy  life  in  wonderful  Wisconsin  i< 
our  Public  Relations  and  Ad  Assistant 
If  so,  write  listing  your  experience  for 
a  job  that  offers  training  for  publla 
tion  work,  public  relations,  advertisinf 
sales  promotion  with  fire-ca.sually  cor. 
pany  experiencing  rapid  growth.  Pro. 
gressive  training  program  helps  you  to 
success. 

HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY.  APPLETON,  WISCONSIX 


_ INSTRUCTION 

_ lAassified  Adrertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS 
TELL  US  .  .  . 

’The  20  lesson  Howard  Parish  Con 
respondence  Course  in  Classified  Adver 
tising  does  for  them  the  complete  train 
ing,  and  retraining,  job  they  wan! 
done  .  .  .  but  which  few  have  the  tins 
and  material  available  to  do. 

Increasing  numbers  of  CAMs  iri 
enrolling  themselves  .  .  .  and  the;: 
staff  members.  (281  newspapers  ban 
now  enrolled  people  from  their  Cla^i 
fied  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di 
rectors  and  Business  Managers  ha« 
taken  the  course  to  broaden  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Classified. 

The  cost  is  $66.  payable  as  little  ai 
$16  upon  enrollment  and  $2.65  a  ve<< 
for  20  weeks.  To  enroll  .  .  .  just  lenil 
the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  taij 
the  course,  and  the  address  to  whlct 
you  wish  the  lessons  mailed. 

Descriptive  brochure  on  request. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
a  division  of 
Howard  Parish  Associates,  Inc. 

I  Classified  Advertising 

I  Development  Service 

|2900  N.  W.  79th  St.  Miami  47.  Ei 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 

EDITOR  6C  PUBLISHER  for  Oaober  19,  195: 


[S!!!!] 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
t'ree  Information 

SITUATIONS  wanted"" 

Administrative 

GENERAL 

MANAGER 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


SITUATIONS  W  ANTED 


Editorial 


WANT  A  RIJII  DFR?  ISNT  THBHE  a  newspaper  in  Chart  I 

jj  J2  needinsf  experience, 
TOPS  nt  orKanizing,  traininsr,  promot-  willinK  pay  $125?  Married  J-Grad  vet, 
inir,  selling:  competiUye  experience:  31,  3  years’  dailies,  photo,  radio,  etc.  I 
past  record  Al;  beet  reference ;  avail-  Box  4131,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

able  now.  Box  4138  Editor  &  Publisher.  „ — xFnircnA  nt-no - 3 - 

ONLY  NEWSPAPERS  need  answer:  ' 
feature  writer  who  went  into  industry  , 
Dispatch  •  Production  four  years  ago,  wants  return  daily—  j 

PunniTmnv  MAVirtm  nw  features:  financial  page.  Former  prize-  ! 

winning  reporter.  Age  34,  degree,  car. 

ASSISTANT  TO  PRODUCTION  Box  41.39.  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 


Dispatch  -  Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  OR 
ASSISTANT  TO  PRODUCTION’ 
MANAGER 


kiAKiA/^rn  f»-  vT^ADo  OUTDOOR  WRITER>photO(rrapher :  ex- 

MANAGER  newspaper  experience  on  perienced  on  all  beatR  and  wire.  YounK. 

metropolitan  papers.  45,  thorough  back-  Anywhere.  Box  4101,  Editor  &  Pu^ 

- _ «n  A.^rs^*  jrround  m  all  mechanical  departmenta, 

Experienced  in  direction  of  all  depart-  plant  layout,  production,  deadlines.  — - — - j 

^rd  for  converting  lo^rs.  quality  and  economy  are  main  REPORTER,  28,  l*^  years  daily  ex-  i 

biwriyi^  in  all  union  relations.  inf„eEts  Not  afraid  of  work  or  prob-  penence,  B.  S.  journalism  Marquette  ; 

gsrly  Forties :  widely  known  in  nws-  Available  now.  Box  4014,  Editor  U..  camera  knowledge,  car,  prefer  , 

P*R*/  M  strong,  steady  ^  Publisher.  ■  general  assignment-features,  knowledge 

bdlder.  Will  invest  if  you  desire.  20  ]  ^  I  city  hall  and  police  beat,  consider  house  , 

jears  exjwrience  ranges  from  small  to  ^  DOUBLE-BARRELED  organs,  resume,  prefer  Chart  Area  2j 

netro^litan  dailies.  Now  ernploy^  but  ur  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  area.  Box  ' 

«ek  better  opportunity.  Write,  but  *  1  ,  rs  1^  r  4107,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 

ipecific  about  the  job  you  want  filled.  CHALLENGE  lO  ,  gpripmo  w.dtt'it-d - -  I 

ui  Box  4135,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  bPORTS  WRITER  or  si»rts  announcer. 

nink.1/—  Good  background.  Excellent  knowledge  ; 

niTfiT  fgpirp'c  ,  ggTgqi  *  p-!-p  R I S I N ^11  spocts.  Married.  25.  Will  travel,  i 

PLBLInHER  S  assistant  —  Prize-  Box  4110,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

sinning  young  editor,  some  knowledge  i  - - - ' 

backshop,  sales,  industrial  management  !  PRODUCTION  COSTS  .\NNOUNCING:  27-year-oId  newsman 

and  labor  relations,  wants  opjiortunity  i  with  layout,  beat,  stringer  and  general 

“js.  '?z'K,"nr;s  f r  "F"  rr  “ 

now  to  shoulder  considerable  load  Box  Dispatch  from  A  to  Z.  Operated  ried,  J-trrad,  and  have  the  best  of 

4238  Editor  &  Publisher  '  quarter-million  plus  metropoIiUn  references.  Box  4219,  E>]itor  &  Pub-! 

- 1— - — —  daily  for  many  years  with  outstandinif  ligher. 

HARD_  ^  SELLING,  promotion-minded  <nicce88.  Le^^ini?  Methods  Engineers  -  ■  - 

advertising  man.  Seven  years  ^  man-  couldn’t  improve  our  setup.  We  can  do  BEEP!  BEEP  I 

iger:  superior  record,  oyer  lOO'r  in-  ^  job  and  save  important  money  _  .  .  .  ,  ,  „  ... 

crease,  medium  and  small  dailies,  vet,  for  a  newspaper  faced  with  continuing  This  is  no  signal  from  Sputnik,  but  from 
college  grad,  family  man.  Box  4233,  post  rise  spiral.  Drop  us  a  line  and  |  2  in  a  rut(nik)  trying  to  catch  atten- 

Editor  &  Publisher. _  lef,  your  problems  over.  Box  4124,  ,  ‘‘“n  of  livewire  Chart  Area  2  daily 

SUCCESSFUL  FORMER  PUBLISHER  Editor  &  Publisher.  '  which  can  use  livewire  couple.  His  ex- 

weekly  newspapers  who  lacks  only  I  P^f'^ce  i  y^rs  all-around,  hers  3  ns 

capital  to  step  up  to  larger  oiieiation  Display  Advertising  U^xatisfactorily  employ^ 

wants  advertising  or  general  manager-  i  reporters.  Box  4.30, 

?Mp  of  east  coast  property  with  inve.-d-  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  7  years  ex-  i  „-„-:T77rw~rFr 


- lei  »  utiK  your  imx  .i-.,  ,  -----  --  - — ■. - - - - - 

SUCCESSFUL  FORMER  PUBLISHER  Editor  &  Publisher.  '  which  can  use  livewire  couple.  His  ex- 

weekly  newspapers  who  lacks  only  I  P^f'^ce  i  y^rs  all-around,  hers  3  ns 

capital  to  step  up  to  larger  oiieiation  Display  Advertising  U^'Ptisfactorily  employ^ 

wants  advertising  or  general  manager-  i  reporters.  Box  4.30, 

?Mp  of  east  coast  property  with  inve.st-  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  7  vears  ex-  i  - - 

ment  interest  preferred.  Age  —  early  perionce,  college,  34.  good  references.  1  CAPABLE  NEWSPAPERWOMAN, 

forties.  Thorough  experience  editorial,  prefer  Chart  Area  2  but  will  consider  I  with  society,  can  do  women's  fea- 

advertising  and  printing  both  small  others.  Write  Box  4016.  Editor  &  Pub-  iPfe?-  Pinn  pages,  edit  copy,  write 
daily  and  weekly.  Please  write  fully.  Hsher.  heads,  straight  news.  Worth  good  sal- 


diiiy  and  weekly.  Please  write  fully.  Usher '  '  heads,  straight  news.  Worth  good  sal- 

Box  4226.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  SEEKING  CHALLENGE— 2H  years 

Circulation  constructive  advertising  lay-out.  selling  fo™Pet>tive  l-.MO 

- " -  experience-good  producer.  CAPABLE  ’'^7*  "'<*■  su^rvise 

fully  qualified  CIRCULATION  MAN-  PPa'’*’®  of  newsrooni.  specialist  in 
AGER^all  phases— 30-Excellent  record  coverage,  seeks  advancement  on 

— stronf?  promotion.  Interest^  posntion  paper  or  as  m.e.  on  smaller 

•  advertising  or  circulation  offering  op-  c^:jidoring  expansion.  Prefer 

CIRCULATION  p;;«-  box  4129.  editor  &  pub-  Eas.  „r  Wes^  ro«st.  A^^ilable  f^r  mter^- 

Q  A  I  tQ  RF PRESENTATION  *  Publisher. _ 

a  i  A  Kl  A  m  Capital  Area.  Advertising,  News.  Box  COPYREADER.  CTart  1.  2.  Eng- 

MANAObK  22.  Albany  1,  N.Y.  major,  good  vocabulary,  up  on 

,  news,  some  experience  features,  news. 

nnr,.  .  — -.T  .r—T.  c' I  '  hcads.  Box  4234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  BACKGROUND  IN  CIR-  r^ditoriai  ,  - : - 

CULATION  PROMO'nON  AND  -  ;  EDITOR  OR  MANAGER  we^ly:  long 

SALES  SIX  MONTHS  in  another  department  I 

of  daily  and  I’m  ready  for  return  to  '  “  Publisher.  _ _ 

BROAD  EXECU'nVE  AND  ADMIN-  |  first  love— Sports.  Four  years  experi-  !  EDITOR  -  WRITER  -  AR’HST,  with  4 

ISTRATIVE  EXPERIENCE  i  ence  as  sports  editor.  Column,  snappy  :  years  experience  free  lance  and  1  year 

pages,  camera.  Age  32.  married,  pref-  |  with  National  Magazine  is  seeking  posi- 
EXCEPTION  ALLY  STRONG  ON  |  erence  Chart  Area  10.  Box  3925,  Editor  tion.  Box  42.36,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  ch^t"'Ihza  ^  “EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST- 

EXECUTE  OWN  PRO-  !  young  J-Grad.  2  years  on  small  daily,  ;  .  WITH 


CIRCULATION 

SALES 

MANAGER 

excellent  BACKGROUND  IN  CIR¬ 
CULATION  PROMO'nON  AND 
SALES 


other  experience.  Know  Fairchild,  tele- 


WITH 

INTERNATIONAL  REPUTATION 


Desires  to  locate  with  metropolitan 
newspajier. 


typesetter,  could  use  camera,  dark-  Seeks  association  with  Syndicate,  news¬ 
room.  Dependable  and  ambitious.  Box  paper  or  magazine.  Specialty:  cartoons 
4002,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _  on  world  affairs.  Frequently  reprinted 


TOP  REFERENCES 


ewspajier.  i  4002,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _  on  world  affairs.  Frequently  reprintc^d 

KDiyr  BF  TTvr'TTiv  fWMPFT'i'rT V F  '  10  YEARS  writing,  editing  top  wire  I  New  York  Times  and  other  leading 

■Ubl  BE  HIGHLY  COMPETITIVE  features.  Seek  South.  Southwest  newspapers,  currently  being  widely  re-  i 

Presentlv  emr,lnve/l  it  PM-  Executive  timber,  now  or  later,  printed  in  Latin  American  newspapers.  ' 

•wenuy  employee  .  .  Age  .  .  un.awed  by  work,  learn  quickly.  Mar-  Box  42^Editoj^&  Publisher. _ 

Collective  experience  through  all  phases  I  33,  family.  Box  4021,  Editor  &  EXPERIENCE  REPORTER  and' piib- 

of  circulation  and  promotion  at  cost-  Publisher. _  lie  relations.  J-Grad,  Vet,  28.  Want  to 

conscious  level.  WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT,  i  establish  permanent  job.  home,  chal- 

_  ]  12  years  covering  Capital.  8  for  na-  |  lenge.  and  future  in  Chart  Area  4.  6, 

TOP  REFERENCES  tional  newsmagazine,  now  on  trade  j  or  7.  Box  4210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

„  .  ,  X  '  PuW'cat'on.  offer*  »P^ial  query:a.s8ign-  EXPERIENCE  REPORTER  —  seeks 

"«*nme  upon  request.  Available  for  i  ment  service.  Negotiated  retainer  or  '  joK  on  Inrire  East  Coa-st  Dnilv  all 
taunediate  interview.  Chart  Area  1-2-3.  i  fee  basis.  Own  fully-e<iuip|)ed  office,  ex-  1  bents  Box  i’Tl  Editor  &  Publish' -r 
BOX  4031.  EITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Box  4019,  Editor  4 

a  ^ - i - ^ —  cHange.  Has  done  features,  area,  city 

1  ^  clerk-typist  seeks  I  news,  some  photograph  on  small  daily. 

Friday  job  on  small-town  paper.  Box  interested  in  sports  or  other  editorial 

pRCULATTON  manager:  thorough-  i  ^120-  Editor  &  Publisher. -  yT^m'^rrl^’’'  Vet  ‘■”boT4%‘’'‘ MUor“  & 

't  experienced  with  little  merchant.  '  EDITOR  on  large  mid-west  daily  open  p^jbiuw^’  ^  ^  ^  * 

promotions,  mail,  office  routine  etc.  '  for  job  as  editor,  managing  editor.  ..  - 

Dwiros  job  on  daily  or  bi-weekly  in  Sunday  or  news  editor.  Salary  must  be  FASHION  EITOR 

•Outhern  Florida.  Family  man.  clean-  good,  depending  on  position,  size  of  ,  Stimulating  spot  wanted  in  newspaper 
W.  hard  worker,  reliable.  Box  4033,  paper,  location.  Box  4118,  Editor  &  fashion  field.  Reporting,  features,  edit- 
Witor  &  Publisher.  Publisher.  ing.  layouts,  make-up.  Knows  photog- 

r  Classified  Advertising  '  MANAGING  EI-POR  -  -Top  flight  ]ETHt.’''BSrl23T'Tdi  “rT  PublTsW 

~  '  -  leader  on  award-winn.ng  daily  soek-s  - - ^ - - - 

3^SSIFTE  manage.  Progressive.  ■  executive  responsibility  on  larger  pa-  FEATURE  WRITER  —  Magazine  and 
j^rough  knowledge  all  phases  of  Per-  32,  15  years  all  phases:  Local,  |  news:  editorialist:  columnist.  Also 
'Jwsified,  diiqjlay,  techniques.  Promo-  1  state,  federal  coverage  for  small,  big  ,  seasoneil  music  and  theater  critic.  Seeks 
^  etc.  Years  of  experience,  ^x  ■  dailies,  ire  service.  Confidential  re-  '  right  spot  in  any  of  those  fields.  Box 
“7,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  I  plies  to  Box  4111  Editor  ft  Publisher.  4204,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  19,  1957 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


I  WANT  NEW  ENGLAND  ambitious 
ail  around  displayman,  5  years  on  25 
to  50,000  7  day.  Heavy  on  new  business 
and  promotion.  27,  family,  recommen¬ 
dations.  Write  bo.x  4240,  E^tor  ft  Pub- 
liiffier. _ _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

.Are  you  interested  in  an  editor  who 
has  a  record  for : 

•  aggressive  news  leadership. 

•  exceptional  production. 

•  community  leadership. 

•  top  selection  and  handling  of  per¬ 
sonnel. 

•  excellent  knowledge  of  backshop. 

THIS  MAN,  35.  desires  job  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  city  40-100,000.  Excellent 
references.  Why  not  write  for  details. 
Box  4239,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ ’ 

NEED  a  utility  man  in  your  news¬ 
room?  Can  handle  copy  on  rim  fast 
and  accurate:  can  tto  aggressive  re- 
Iiorting  as  well  as  digging  info  from 
the  hard-to-interview  with  t^t  and 
diplomacy.  Fifteen  years  experience  in 
newsroom.  Age  34.  Prize-winning 
writer  and  photographer.  Interested  in 
locating  east  of  Mississippi.  All  re¬ 
plies  answered  promptly.  Write  Box 

4231,  Editor^  ft  Publisher. _ 

REORTER,  31,  ten  years’  experience, 
seeks  j^  with  medium  daily.  Contact 
Allan  Wegemer.  414  Emmet  Street. 
Petoskey,  Michigan.  Telephone:  Dia- 

mond  7-3263. _ 

7  YEARS  reporter,  editor  large,  small 
dailies.  J-grad,  SDX,  referencea.  clips, 
sample  pages.  Young,  family,  car.  de- 
liendable,  aggressive,  personable.  Army 
PIO  officer.  Go  anywhere  for  good  spot 
in  solid  organization  with  challenge. 
security.  Box  4224,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER— College  grad,  for¬ 
mer  Naval  officer,  married.  27,  now 
•sports  editor  small  daily  (4200).  Swk 
position  larger  Chart  Area  2  daily. 
Sample  columns,  features,  reportorial 
wrork  available.  Box  4237,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ _ 

SPUTNIK  SCOOP  YOU?  Science  writ¬ 
er,  broad  news  background,  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  with  paper  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested  in  covering  Science.  Medicine. 
Mature,  conscientious,  I  speak  scientists’ 
language,  translate  it  raeaningrfully. 
Happiness  isn’t  everything,  I  neeil 
money,  too.  Box  4228,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

STYMIED  beginning  sports  editor  small 
New  England  daily  seeks  publicity  or 
position  on  New  Jersey.  New  York. 
Connecticut  area  paper  or  Chart  Areas 
1.  2  or  3.  J-Grad,  24,  vet,  car,  e.xperi- 
enced  writing  major  sports,  column, 
layout.  Bo.x  4223,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

_ .Mechanical 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTEN'DENT 
or  Production  Manager,  presently  em¬ 
ployed  in  Chart  Area  8,  desires  change. 
44  years  of  age,  13  years  as  supervisor. 
Box  4105.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PRINTER  Ad-Man  seeks  day,  night  to 
day  situation.  Box  3941,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

.  _ Photography _ 

Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFIDEN- 
'  TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
i  available.  Still-TV,  Film-News  reel. 

I  Most  with  own  e<)uipment.  No  Fees— 
Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

I  Gerald  A.  Clarke 

I  4324  Towle  Avenue.  Hammond,  Indiana 
'  Telephone  WEetmorc  1-2906 

Promotion— Public  Relations 

AGENCIES  AND  COLLEGES  interest 
proven,  imaginative,  resourceful  new-»- 
man  who  knows  Public  Relations  field 
well  :  now  tt^level  CXass  I  wire  serv- 
I  ice  bureau  man  with  management  ex- 
'  iierience  :  publi^ed  free-lancer :  single  : 
32:  willing  to  travel/re-locate:  solid 
background  all  iihasea.  Box  4229,  Edi- 
i  tor  &  Publisher,  for  resume.  Thank 
I  you. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  scholarship  program  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  was  launched  in  1950. 
The  first  money  was  subscribed 
at  the  1953  convention  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  It  was  incorporated  as 
the  lAPA  Scholarship  Fund, 
Inc.,  in  1954. 

Since  1952,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  William  H.  Cowles,  who 
is  publisher  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and 
Chronicle  and  who  served  first 
as  chairman  of  the  informal 
scholarship  committee  and  since 
then  as  president  of  the  Fund, 
it  has  grown  in  stature  and  re¬ 
sources  and  is  a  going  concern. 

During  the  last  three  years, 
the  Fund  has  raised  over  $55,- 
000  in  contributions  from  lAPA 
members  and  has  awarded  ten 
$2,500  scholarships.  Two  more 
were  announced  at  the  lAPA 
meeting  here  this  week  and  at 
least  three  additional  will  be 
given  during  the  coming  year. 

Of  the  10  scholarship  win¬ 
ners,  three  have  completed  their 
year  of  study.  Four  South 
American  students  have  gone  to 
North  America,  three  North 
Americans  have  gone  to  study  in 
South  America,  and  three  from 
the  Central  American  and  Car- 
ribean  area  have  gone  to  the 
U.S. 


It  is  impossible  to  name  all 
the  contributors  to  the  Fund. 
From  the  beginning,  however, 
there  have  been  59  contributions 
from  41  members.  Among  these 
have  been  15  $2,500  scholarships 
for  which  the  donors  have  chosen 
names  under  the  Fund  by-laws. 

Mr.  Cowles  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port  listed  the  following  as 
having  been  received  since  the 
last  annual  meeting  in  Havana: 

$2,500 — A  third  donation  from 
John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  from  the 
Knight  Foundation,  to  be  called 
the  “lAPA  La  Prensa  Scholar¬ 
ship.” 

$2,500 — A  third  donation  from 
Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  to  be 
called  the  ‘TAP A  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Scholarship.” 

$2,500  —  A  second  donation 
from  Andrew  Heiskell,  publisher 
of  Life  magazine,  from  Time, 
Inc.,  to  be  called  the  ‘‘lAPA 
John 
ship.' 

lisher  of  the  Hartford  Courant 
and  served  for  several  years  as 
chairman  of  the  lAPA  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.) 

$2,500 — A  fourth  scholarship 

80 


from  G.  Barry  Binghanm  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  and  Times,  from 
the  CJ  and  T  Foundation,  to  be 
called  the  “lAPA  Tom  Wallace- 
Louisville  Times  Scholarship.” 
(Mr.  Wallace  is  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Times  and  honorary  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  lAPA.) 

$1,000 — From  Alberto  Gainza 
Paz,  publisher  of  La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires. 

$1,000 — A  third  donation  from 
W.  H.  Cowles  of  Spokane. 

$1,000  —  From  Edward  W. 
Scripps,  publisher  of  the  Provo 
(Utah)  Daily  Herald. 

$500 — From  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

$500  A  third  donation  from 
James  S.  Copley,  publisher  of 
the  San  Diego  Union  Tribune, 
from  Copley  Charities. 

$500 — A  second  donation  from 
the  lAPA. 

$250 — From  Joshua  B.  Powers, 
president  of  Editors  Press  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  H.  Earle  Braisted,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc. 

$250 — A  third  donation  from 
Philip  F.  Miller,  publisher  of  the 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  from  the  Daily  Tribune 
Trust.  (The  late  Floyd  Miller 
was  the  first  chairman  of  the 
scholarship  committee.) 

Other  contributions:  A  second 
donation  from  Harold  A.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  publisher  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press;  a  second  dona¬ 
tion  from  John  R.  Herbert,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 
triot-Ledger;  from  R.  E.  Dix, 
publisher  of  the  Wooster  (Ohio) 
Daily  Record;  from  Amelia 
Hernandez  Clavareza,  La  Vox 
Femenina,  Havana,  Cuba;  and 
from  Etienne  Dupuch,  publisher 
of  the  Nassau  Daily  Tribune, 
Bahamas,  B.W.I. 

In  addition,  it  was  announced 
at  the  lAPA  meeting  by  John 
O’Rourke,  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News,  that  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  would  con¬ 
tribute  another  $2,500  scholar¬ 
ship.  Also,  that  a  $2,500  scholar¬ 
ship  from  Robert  R.  McCormick 
Trust  is  forthcoming  if  some 
legal  restrictions  can  be 
straightened  out. 


'Here  we  make  the  reporters  bring  down  their  copy.' 


cans  for  study  in  Latin  America 
and  half  going  to  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  study  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca.” 

The  Fund  is  now  an  accomp¬ 
lished  fact.  It  is  growing  all  the 
time.  So  far  it  has  been  sup¬ 
ported  only  by  the  members  of 
lAPA.  There  is  no  reason  why 
others  cannot  show  their  interest 
in  this  valuable  cause — there  is 
no  limitation  on  who  can  con¬ 
tribute.  For  U.S.  citizens  it  is 
tax-exempt  because  it  is  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation.  And  for  the 
benefit  of  the  contributors  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  admin¬ 
istrative  costs  amount  to  about 
3%  which  is  all  for  printing, 
postage  and  legal  services. 

Our  experience  with  the 
lAPA,  which  goes  back  15  years 
to  the  Second  Pan  American 
Press  Congress  in  Havana  in 
1943,  has  been  that  personal 
contact  of  editors  throughout 
the  hemisphere  proves  invalu¬ 
able  in  understanding  among 
the  21  nations  in  this  area.  We 
have  seen  rabid  anti- Yankee 


newspaper  editors  soften  an 
mellow  when  they  discovereil 
that  their  contemporaries  in  thi 
U.S.  were  not  all  bloated  cap-] 
italists  who  want  to  exploi 
them  and  their  countries. 

If  that  is  true  of  adults, 
will  be  especially  true  of  st; 
dents  in  their  formative  year; 
The  lAPA  Scholarship  Fun^ 
therefore,  is  laying  the  grounc 
work  for  the  basic  principles  c: 
a  free  press,  a  free  peoples  ar 
true  democracy. 

A  free  press  is  powerful- 
do  not  under-estimate  it.  Th 
organized  free  press  of  th 
hemisphere  (and  there  are  soir. 
large  gaps  in  its  ranks)  ha 
a  lot  to  do  with  getting  rid 
Peron  in  Argentina  and  Roja; 
Pinilla  in  Colombia.  It  will 
effective  against  other  dictatoK 

The  Scholarship  Fund  c; 
lAPA,  if  broad  enough,  will  k 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  futuR 
fights  for  freedom  because  ; 
will  have  served  to  train  th 
future  editors  of  this  hem:; 
phere. 


We  share  the  view  of  Mr. 
Cowles  that  “in  order  for  the 
Scholarship  Fund  to  become  an 
important  factor  in  building 
R.  Reitemeyer  Scholar-  understanding  throughout  the 
(Mr.  Reitemeyer  is  pub-  hemisphere  and  give  major  sup¬ 
port  to  the  lAPA  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  fight  for  a  free  press, 
there  should  be  at  least  25 
scholarships  awarded  annually 
— half  going  to  North  Amen- 
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The  newly  engineered  MODEL  31  LINOTYPE  keeps  the 
hook  clean,  keeps  tjou  “off  the  hook”  at  deadline  time! 

Many  basic  improvements  enable  the  Model  31  to  cruise 
smoothly  at  10  lines  per  minute  imtler  manual  or  tape  oper¬ 
ation.  Its  four  magazine  capacity  places  a  variety  of  type  faces 
and  sizes  up  to  condensed  30  point  right  at  the  keylKiard. 

W'ith  this  versatility  and  its  new  smoothness,  the  “31”  eats 
up  copy,  speeds  production.  Ask  your  Linotype  Production 
Engineer  almut  the  newly  engineered  Model  31,  or  write 
to  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


LINOTYPE 


Alleghen' 

County 


PinSBURG 


Westmoreland 

County 


County 


SALES— PITTSBURGH  (Allegheny  County) 

Retail . $1,912,094,000 

Food .  503,157,000 

General  Mdse .  343,749,000 

Furn. — Household — Radio .  1 07,890,000 

Net  Effective  Buying  Power . $3,065,066,000 


CIRCULATION— PITTSBURGH  (Allegheny  County) 

PRESS . 243,000 

S-T . 120,814 

P-G . 173,916 


The  Press  Total  Circulation  is,  of  course,  the  leader  with  298,095,  against 
P-G  total  of  272,681  and  S-T  total  of  176,808 

(Sources;  i957  Sales  Management;  3-3h57  ABC  Audits) 


HERE’S  ONE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
COVERAGE  AND  ACCEPTANCE  IN  THIS  MARKET  OF  HIGH  SALES! 


“MORE  KNOWLEDGE” 

^  of  this  busy,  progressive 

tcify  in  the  nation  s  8th 

largest  metropolitan  area...  \ 

A 

V  The  Pittsburgh  Press 


^^X^J^AIIegheny, 

Beaver,  Washington, 

'  Westmoreland  Counties 


SALES— PITTSBURGH  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

Retail . $2,617,236,000 

Food .  697,365,000 

General  Mdse .  416,436,000 

Furn. — Household — Radio .  152,354,000 

Net  Effective  Buying  Power . $4,269,759,000 


CIRCULATION— METROPOLITAN  AREA 

PRESS . 275,751 

S-T . 154,121 

P-G . 215.078 


Despite  the  vast  amount  of  national  market  figures  available,  it’s  always  true 
that  you  have  to  “dig-up”  the  facts  locally,  before  a  specific  market  becomes  a 
clear-cut  pictiure.  Our  job  at  The  Press  is  to  study  the  people  who  make  Pitts¬ 
burgh  a  great  market  ...  to  have  informative  studies  of  consumer  buying  of 
department  store-type  merchandise,  subiurban  trends,  plans  and  shopping 
habits  at  the  retail  level,  automotive  sales  reports,  wine  and  liquor  volxime, 
grocery  surveys,  travel  information  ...  in  fact,  all  the  vital  statistics  of  this 
rich  industrial  area. 


SCRIPPSHOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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